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PBEFATORY NOTE. 



The changes, which the Author has had occasion to make in 
the new edition of the third and fourth volumeB of this 
work, have chiefly arisen out of the recent discovery of the 
Fragments of Licinianus, which have supplemented our 
defective information as to tbe epoch from the battle of 
Pydna to the revolt of Lepidus in various not unimportant 
points, but have also suggested various fresh difficulties. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE SUBJECT COUNTRIES DOWN TO THE TIMES OF THE 
GRACCHI. 

Ok the abolition of the Macedonian monarchy, the supre- Th Snt 
inacy of Rome was not only an established fact from the Pillars Nts. 
of HerculeB to the mouths of the Nile and the Orontes, but, 
as if it wero the final decree of fate, pressed on the nations 
with all the weight of an inevitable necessity, and seemed to 
leave them merely the choice of perishing in hopeless resist- 
ance or in hopeless endurance. If history were not entitled 
to insist that the earnest reader should accompany her 
through good and evil days, through landscapes of winter as 
well as of spring, the historian might be tempted to shun 
the cheerless task of tracing the manifold and yet monoto- 
nous turns of this (struck 1 bVl wren power and weakness, both 
in the Spanish provinces already annexed to the Roman 
empire and in the African, Hellenic, and Asiatic territories 
which were still treated as clients of Borne. But, however 
unimportant and subordinate the individual conflicts may 
appear, they possess collectively a deep historical signifi- 
cance; and, in particular, the state of things in Italy at this 
period is only intelligible in the light of the reaction which 
the provinces eaercised over the mother-country. 

In addition to the territories which may be .regarded as Spain, 
natural appendages of Italy- — in which, however, the natives 
were still far from being completely subdued, and Ligurians, 
Sardinians, and Corsicans were, not greatly to the credit 
of Home, continually furnishing occasion for "village-tri- 
umphs " — the formal sovereignty of Borne at the commence- 
ment of this periovL was established only in the two Spanish 
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provinces, which embraced the larger eastern, and southern 
portions of the peninsula beyond the Pyrenees. "We have 
already (ii. 200 et seq.) attempted to describe the state of 
matters in the peninsula. Iberians and Celts, Phoenicians, 
Hellenes, and iionians were there strangely intermingled. 
The most diverse kinds and stages of civilization subsisted 
there simultaneously and at various points crossed each other, 
the ancient Iberian culture side by side with utter barbarism, 
the civilized relations of Phosnician and Greek mercantile 
cities side by side with the growth of a Latinizing culture, 
which was especially promoted by the numerous Italians 
employed in the silver mines and by the large standing 
garrison. In this respect the Homan township of Itulica 
(near Seville) and the Latin colony of Carteia (on the bay of 
Gibraltar) deserve mention, the latter being, next to Agri- 
ge'.il urn (ii. 150), the first transmarine civic community of 
Latin tongue and Italian constitution. Jtalica was founded 
206. by Scipio the Elder, before he left Spain (518), for his 
veterans who were inclined to remain in the peninsula— pro- 
bably not as a burgess-community, however, but merely as a 
171. market-place.* Carteia was founded in 583 and owed its 
existence to the multitude of camp-children — the offspring 
of Homan soldiers and Spanish slaves-— who grew up as slaves 
tfe jure but as free Italians de facto, and were now manu- 
mitted on behalf of the state and constituted, along with the 
old inhabitants of Carteia, into a Latin colony. For nearly 
thirty years after the regulation of the province of the Ebro 
)7:>. ITS. by Tiberius SemproniuB Gracchus (57o, 57fi ; ii. 211) the 
Spanish provinces, on the whole, enjoyed the blessings of 
pence undisturbed, although mention is made of one or two 
expeditions against the Celtiberians and Lusttanians. 
[,«ai- [L34. But more serious events occurred in 600. The Lusitaniane, 
tmiinn ivnr. under the leadership of a chief called Punicus, invaded the 
lioman territory, defeated the two Roman governors who 
had united to oppose them, and Blew a great number of 
their troops. The Vettones (between tbe Tagus and the 
Upper Douro) were thereby induced to make common 
cause w ith the Lusitanians ; and these, thus reinforced, 

* Italics must hare been intended by Scipio to be what waa called in Italy 
forwael ooaciliabulum civiwa ifomanorum ; Aqua! Seitia? in Gnul had a similar 
origin ii tcvwaida. Tlie formation of transmarine bnrges-communitia onlj 
began at n Inter date with Carthago and Narbo: yet it is remarkable that 
Scipio already made a first step, in a certain sense, in that direction. 
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were enabled to eitend their excursions as far as the Medi- 
terranean, and to pillage even the territory of the Bastulo- 
Phcenicians not far from the Soman capital New Carthage 
(Cartagena). The Romans at home took the matter so 
seriously as to resolve on sending a consul to Spain, a step 
which had not been taken since 559 ; and, in order to W< 
accelerate the despatch of aid, they even made the new 
consuls enter on office two months and a half before the 
legal time. For this reason the day for the consuls entering 
oa office was shifted from the 15th of March to the 1st of 
January ; and thus was established the beginning of the year 
which we still make use of at the present day. But, before 
the consul Quintus Fulvius Nobilior arrived with his array, 
a very serious encounter took place on the right bank of the 
Tagus between the praitnr Lucius Mummius, governor of 
Further Spain, and the Lusitanians, now led after the fall of 
Punicus by his successor Cssarus (601). Fortune was at 133. 
first favourable to the Romans ; the Lusitanian army was 
broken and their camp was taken. But the Eomans, already 
fatigued by their march and falling out of their ranks in the 
disorder of the pursuit, were at length completely defeated 
by their already vanquished antagonists, and lost their own 
camp in addition to that of the enemy, as well as 9000 

The flame of war now blazed forth far and wide. The Cdtfterton 
Lusitanians on the left bank of the Tagus, led by Cancaams, mr - 
threw themselves on the Celtici subject to the Romans 
(in Alentejo), and took their town Conistorgis. The Lusi- 
tanians sent the standards taken from Mummius to the 
Celtiberians at once as an announcement of victory and a 
summons to arms; and among these, too, there was no want 
of ferment. Two small Celtiberian tribes in the neighbour- 
hood of the powerful Arevacie (near the sources of the 
Bouro and Tagus), the Belli and the Titthi, had resolved to 
settle together in Segeda, one of their towns. "While they 
were occupied in building the walls, the Romans ordered 
them to desist, because the Sempronian regulations prohibited 
the subject communities from founding towns at their own 
discretion ; and they at the same time required the contribu- 
tion of money and men which was due by treaty but for a 
considerable period had not been demanded. The Spaniards 
refused to obey either command, alleging that they were en- 
gaged merely in enlarging, not in founding, a city, and that 
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the contribution had been not merely suspended, but remitted 
by the Romans. Thereupon Nobilior appeared in Hither 
Spain with an army of nearly 30,000 men, including some 
Numidian horsemen and ten elephants. The walla of the 
new town of Segeda still stood unfinished : most of the 
inhabitants submitted. But the most resolute men fled 
with their wives and children to the powerful Arevacas, and 
summoned these to make common cause with them against 
the Komans. The Arevacaj, emboldened by the victory of 
the Lusitanians over Muramius, consented, and chose Carus, 
one of the Segedan refugees, as their general. On the third 
day after his election the valiant leader had fallen, but the 
Roman army was defeated and nearly 6000 Roman burgesses 
were slain ; the 23rd day of August, the festival of the 
Vulcanalia, was thenceforth held in sad rcmembranec by 
the Romans. The fall of their general, however, induced 
the Arevaeie to retreat into their strongest town Hu- 
mantia (Guarray, a Spanish league to the north of Soria on 
the Douro), whither Nobilior followed them. Under the 
walls of the town a second engagement took place, in which 
the Romans at first by means of their elephants drove the 
Spaniards back into the town ; but while doing so they were 
thrown into confusion in consequence of one of the animals 
being wounded, and sustained a second defeat nt the hands 
of the enemy again issuing from the walls. This and other 
misfortunes — such as the destruction of & corps of Roman 
cavalry despatched to call forth the contingents — imparted 
to the affairs of the Eomans in the Hither province so un- 
favourable an aspect that the fortress of Ocilis, where the 
Romans had their chest and their stores, passed over to the 
enemy, and the Arevacte were in a position to think of dictat- 
ing peace, although without success, to the liomans. These 
disadvantages, however, were in some measure counter- 
balanced by the successes which Mummius achieved in the 
southern province. Weakened though his army was by the 
disaster which it had suffered, lie yet succeeded in inflicting a 
defeat on the Lusitanians who were imprudently scattered 
on the right bank of the Tagus ; and passing over to the left 
bank, where the Lusitanians had overrun the whole Roman 
territory and had even made a foray into Africa, he cleared 
the southern province of the enemy. 
153, To the northern province in the following year (602) the 
lisrrdius. senate sent considerable reinforcements and a new com- 
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mander- in-chief in the room of the incapable Nobilior, the 
consul Marcus Claudius Marcellus, who had already, when 
prajtor in 586, distinguished himself in Spain, and had Bince i«8. 
that time given proof of his talents as a general in two 
consulships. His skilful leadership, and still more his 
clemency, speedily changed the position of affairs : Ocilis at 
once surrendered to him ; and even the Arevacaj, confirmed 
by Marcellus in the hope that peace would be granted to 
them on payment of a moderate fine, concluded an armistice 
and sent envoys to Rome. Marcellus could thus proceed to 
the southern province, where the Vettones and Lusitanians 
had professed submission to the pnetor Marcus Atilius ho 
long as he remained within their bounds, but after his 
departure had immediately revolted afresh and chastised the 
allies of Borne. The arrival of the consul restored tran- 
quillity, and, while he spent the winter in Corduba, hos- 
tilities were suspended throughout the peninsula. Mean- 
while the question of peaco with tho Arevac® was discussed 
at Borne. It is a significant indication of the relations 
esistingamong the Spaniards themselves, that the emissaries 
of the Soman party which existed among the Arevacte were 
the chief occasion of the rejection of the proposals of peace 
at Bome, by representing that, if the Romans were not 
willing to sacrifice the Spaniards friondly to their interests, 
they had no alternative save either to send a consul with 
a corresponding army every year to the peninsula or to 
make an emphatic example now. In consequence of this, 
the ambassadors of the Arcvacas were dismissed without a 
decisive answer, and it was rosolvcd that the war Bhould be 
prosecuted with vigour. Marcellus accordingly found himself 
compelled in the following spring (G 03) to resume the war 1S1 ' 
against the Arevacte. But — either, as was asserted, from his 
unwillingness to leave to his successor who was expected 
soon the glory of terminating the war, or, as is perhaps more 
probable, from his believing like Gracchus that a humane 
treatment of the Spaniards was the first thing requisite for a 
lasting peace — the Roman general after holding a secret con- 
ference with the most influential men of the Arevacs) con- 
eluded a treaty under the walls of Numantia, by which the 
Arevace surrendered to the Romans at discretion, but were 
reinstated in their former stipulated rights on their under- 
taking to pay money and furnish hostages. 

When the new coramander-in-ohiet, the eonsul Lucius Lueullua. 
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Lucullua, arrived at head-quarters, he found the war which 
he had come to conduct already terminated by a formally 
concluded peace, and his hopes of bringing home honour and 
more especially money from Spain apparently frustrated. But 
there was a means of surmounting this difficulty. Lucullus 
of his own accord attacked the western neighbours of the 
Arevac£e, the Vaccasi, a Celtiberian nation still independent 
and living on the best terms with the Eomans. The question 
of the Spaniards as to what fault they had committed was 
answered by a sudden attack on the town of Cauca (Coca, 
eight Spanish leagues to the west of Segovia) ; and, while 
the terrified town believed that it bad purchased a capitu- 
lation by heavy sacrifices of money, Soman troops marched 
in and enslaved or slaughtered the inhabitants without any 
pretext at all. After this heroic feat, which is said to have 
cost the lives of some 20,000 men, the army proceeded on its 
march. Far and wide the villages and townships were 
abandoned or, as in the case of the strong Intercatia and 
■Pallantia (Palencia) the capital of tho Vaceaai, closed their 
gates against the Eoman army. Covetousness was caught 
in its own net ; there was no community that would venture 
to conclude a capitulation with the perfidious commander, 
and the general flight of the inhabitants not only rendered 
booty scarce, but made it almost impossible for him to re- 



tribune, the son of the victor of Pydua and the adopted 
grandson of the victor of Zama, succeeded, by pledging his 
word of honour when that of the general no longer availed, 
in inducing the inhabitants to conclude an agreement by 
virtue of which the Eoman army departed on receiving a 



had to be raised for want of provisions, and the Eoman army 
in its retreat was pursued by the Vaccioi as far as the Douro. 
Lucullus thereupon proceeded to the southern province, 
where in the same year the preetor, Servius Sulpicius Galba, 
had allowed himself to be defeated hytheLusitanians. They 
spent the winter not far from each other — Lucullus in the 
territory of the Turdetani, Galba at Conistorgis — and in the 
150. following year (604) jointly attacked the Lusitanians. Lu- 
cullus gained some advantages over them near the straits of 
Gades. Galba performed a greater achievement, for he con- 
cluded a treaty with three Lusitanian tribes on the right 



main for any length of time in su( 
front of Intercatia, Scipio jEmili 
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bank of the Tagus and promised to transfer them to better 
settlements ; whereupon the barbarians, who to the number 
of 7000 came to him for the sake of the expected lands, were 
separated into three divisions, disarmed, and partly carried 
off into slavery, partly massacred. "War has hardly ever 
been waged with so much perfidy, cruelty, and avarice as 
by these two generals ; yet by means of their criminally 
acquired treasures the one escaped condemnation, and the 
other escaped even impeachment. The veteran Cato in his 
eighty-fifth year, a few months before his death, attempted 
to bring Galba to account before the burgesses; but the 
weeping children of the general, and the gold which he had 
brought home with him, demonstrated to the Eoman people 

It was not so much the inglorious successes which Lucul- Viriathus. 
lus and Galba had attained in Spain, as the outbreak of the 
fourth Macedonian and of the third Carthaginian war in 
605, which induced the Eomans again to leave Spanish 141), 
affairs for a time in the hands of the ordinary governors. 
"Whereupon the Lusitanians, exasperated rather than hum- 
bled by Galba's perfidy, immediately overrau afresh the rich 
territory of Turdetania. The Roman governor Gains Veti- 
lius (605 ?*) marched against them, and not only defeated 1*9. 
them, but drove the whole host towards a bill where it 
seemed lost irretrievably. The capitulation was virtually con- 
cluded, when Viriathus — a man of humble origin, who for- 
merly, when a youth, had bravely defended his flock from wild 
beasts and robbers and was now in more serious conflicts a 
dreaded guerilla chief, and who was one of the few Spaniards 
that had accidentally escaped from the perfidious onslaught 
of Galba — warned his countrymen against relying on the 
Eoman word of honour, and promised them deliverance if 
they would follow him. His language and his example 

* The chronology of the war with Viriathus is far from bains; precisely 
settled. Jt is certain that the appearand) of Viriathus dates from the conflict 
with Vetilius (Appian, Hisp, SI ; Justin, iliv. 2), anrt that he perished in 615 ; 139. 
the duration of his government is reckoned at eight (Appian, Hisp, 63), ten 
'Justin, iliv. 2), eleven (Diodorus, p. 597), or fourteen years (Liv. liv. ; 
fculnm. iv. If, : Fl-ir. ]. HZ). The third estimate possesses some pi.^i! i'.ity, 
becanse the conflict witb VetUfllE il closely associated with the governorship 

tain for the following period down to 608; and the more to because Viriathus, 14G. 
ivkih np,.ni'.-.]^ chiefly i:i the sonttiem, fought also in the northern province 
(Liv. lii.), and thus his Iloman antagonists did not belong solely to one set of 
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;ed a deep effect ; the army intrusted him with the 
tie command. Viriathus gave orders to the mass of 
sn to proceed in detached parties, by different rouUm, 
s appointed rendezvous ; he himself formed the best 
;ed and most trustworthy into a corps of 1000 horse, 
which lie covered the departure of the rest. The 
as, who wanted light cavalrv, did not venture to dia- 



near to the straits. In all haste 5000 men of the S-^miAi 
militia were despatched from the Ebro to reinforce the de- 
feated Eoiuans ; but Viriathus destroyed the corps while 
still on its march, and commanded so absolutely the 
whole interior of Carpetania that the Romans did not 
even venture to seek him there. Viriathus, now recognized 
as lord and king of all the Lusitanians, knew how to com- 
bine the foil dignity of his princely position with the homely 
hahtts of a shepherd. No badge distinguished him from the 
common soldier : he rose from the richly adorned marringe- 
table of his father-in-law, the prince Astolpa in Itoman 
Spain, without having touched the golden plate and the 
sumptuous fare, lifted his bride on horseback, and rode off 
with her to his mountains. He never took more of the spoil 
than the share which he allotted to each of his comrades. 
The soldier recognized the general simply by his tall figure, 
by his striking sallies of wit, and above all by the fact that 
he surpassed every one of his men in temperance as well as 
in toil, sleeping always in full armour and fighting in front of 
all in battle. It seemed as if in that thoroughly prosaic age 
one of the Homeric heroes had reappeared : the name of 
Viriathus resounded far and wide through Spain ; and the 
brave nation conceived that in bim at length it had found 
the man who was destined to break the fetters of alien 
domination. 

Extraordinary successes in northern and southern Spain 
marked the next years of his leadership (60G-608). Gaius 
Lailius indeed kept the field against Mm ; but, after destroy- 
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ing the vanguard of the prartor Gaiua Plautms, Tiriathua 
had the skill to luro him oyer to the right bank of the Tagus, 
and there to defeat him en emphatically that the Roman 
general went into winter quarters in the middle of summer 
— on which account he was afterwards charged before the 
peoplo with having disgraced the Roman community, and 
was compelled to live in exile. In like manner the army 
of the governor Claudius TJniraanus was destroyed, that of 
Gaius Ncgidius was vanquished, and the level country was 
pillaged far and wide. Trophies of victory, decorated with 
the insignia of the Eoman governors and the arms of the 
legions, were erected on the Spanish, mountains; people 
at Rome heard with shamo and consternation of the vic- 
tories of the barbarian king. The conduct of the Spanish 
war was now committed to a more trustworthy officer, the 
consul Quiutus Fabius Maiimua JSmilianus, the second son 
of the victor of Pydna (609). But the Romans no longer 145 
ventured to send tho experienced veterans, who had just re- 
turned from Macedonia and Asia, forth anew to the detested 
Spanish war ; tlie two legions, which Maximus brought with 
him, were recent levies and scarcely more to be trusted 
than the old utterly demoralized Spanish army. After the 
first conflicts had aguin issued favourably for tho Lusita- 
nians, the prudent general kept together his troops for the 
remainder of the year in the camp at TJrso (Ostitis, south- 
east from Seville) without accepting the enemy's offer of 
battle, and only took the field afresh in the following year 
(610), after his troops had been qualified for fighting by 144. 
pettier warfare; ho was then enabled to maintain the supe- 
riority, and after successful feats of arms went into winter 
guarters at Corduba. But when the cowardly and incapable 
praetor QuinctiuB took the command in room of Maximus, the 
Romans again sufferod defeat after defeat, and their general 
in the middle of summer shtit himself up in Corduba, while 
the bands of Viriathus overran the southern province (61 1 ). H3. 

His successor, Quintus h'abius Maximus Servilianus, the 
adopted brother of Maximus .ffimilianus, was sent to the 
peninsula with two fresh legions and ten elephants ; he en- 
deavoured to penetrate into the Lusitanian country, but 
after a series of indecisive conflicts and an assault on the 
Roman camp, which was with difficulty repulsed, he found 
himself compelled to retreat to the Roman territory. Viri- 
athus followed him into the province, but, as his troops after 
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the wont of Spanish insurrectionary armies suddenly melted 
142. away, he waB obliged to return to Lusitania (G12). Next 
1*1. year (618) Servilianus resumed the offensive, traversed the 
districts on the Bastis and Anas, and then advancing into 
Lusitania occupied a great many towns. A large num- 
ber of the insurgents fell iuto his hands ; the leaders — of 
whom there were about 500— were executed; those who 
had gone over from Roman ground to the enemy had their 
hands cut off; the remaining multitude were sold into 
slavery. But oa this occasion also the Spanish war proved 
true to its fickle and capricious character. After all these 
successes the Roman army was attacked by Viriathus while 
it was besieging Erisane, defeated, and driven to a rock 
where it was wholly in the power of the enemy. Viriathus, 
however, contented himself, like the Samuite general for- 
merly at the Caudine pass, witli concluding a peace with 
Servilianus, in which the community of the Lusitamans was 
recognized as sovereign and Viriathus acknowledged as its 
king. The power of the Romans had not increased more 
than the national sense of honour had declined ; in the capi- 
tal men were glad to he rid of the irksome war, and the 
senate and people ratified the treaty. But Quintus Serri- 
lius C»pio, the full brother of Servilianus and his successor 
in office, was far from satisfied with this complai sauce ; and 
the senate was weak enough first to authorize the consul 
to undertake secret machinations against Viriathus, and 
then to view with indulgence at least the open breach, with- 
out any palliation, of his pledged word. So Cospio invaded 
Lusitania, and traversed the land as far as the territories of 
the Vettones and Gallieci ; Viriathus declined a conflict 
with the superior force, and by dexterous movements evaded 
140. 139. his antagonist (614). But when in the ensuing year (615) 
Cajpio renewed the attack, and was supported by the army, 
which had in the mean time become available from the north- 
ern province, making its appearance under Marcus l'opillius 
in Lusitania, Viriathus sued for peace on any terms. He was 
required to give up to the Romans all who had passed over 
to him from the Roman territory, amongst whom was bis 
own father-in-law ; he did so, and the Romans ordered them 
to be executed or to have their hands cut off. But this was 
not sufficient ; the Romans were not in the habit of an- 
nouncing to the vanquished all at once their destined fate. 
His death. One behest after another was issued to the Lusitanians, 
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each successive demand more intolerable than its predeces- 
sor ; and at length they were required even to surrender 
their arms. Then Viriathua recollected the fate of his 
countrymen whom Galba had caused to he disarmed, and 
grasped his sword afresh. But it was already too late. His 
wavering had sown the seeds of treachery among those who 
were immediately around him ; three of his confidants, 
Audas, Ditalco, and Minimis from TTrso, despairing of the 
possibility of renewed victory, procured from the king per- 
mission once more to enter into negotiations for peace with 
Ctepio, and employed it for the purpose of selling the Hie of 
the Lusitaniau hero to the foreigners in return for the assur- 
ance of personal amnesty and further rewards. On their 
return to the camp they assured the king of the favourable 
issue of th<ir tii'got virion*, aiw. in the fiilirnving nisi:! stiiLihod 
him while asleep in his tent. The Lusitanians honoured the 
illustrious chief by an unparalleled funeral solemnity at 
which two hundred pairs of champions fought in the funeral 
gameB ; and still more highly by the feet, that they did not 
renounce the struggle, but nominated Tautamus as their 
commander-in-chief in room of the fallen hero. The plan 
projected by the latter for wresting Saguntum from the 
Romans was sufficiently bold ; but the new general possessed 
neither the wise moderation nor the military skill of his pre> 
decessor. The expedition was a total failure, and the army 
on its return was attacked in crossing the B^tis and com- 
pelled to surrender unconditionally. Thus was Lusitania 
subdued, far more by treachery and assassination on the part 
of foreigners and natives than by honourable war. 

"While the southern province was scourged by Viriathua Nomtntla, 
and the Lusitanians, a second and not less serious war had, 
not without their help, broken out in the northern province 
among the Celtiberian nations. The brilliant successes of 
Viriathus induced the Arevaca) likewise in 610 to rise 144. 
against the Eomans ; and on that account the consul 
Quintus Cascilins Metellus, who was sent to Spain to 
relieve Masimus JEiuilianus, did not proceed to the 
southern province, but turned against the Celtiberians. 
In the contest with them, and more especially during 
the siege of the toxvn of Contrebia which, was deemed 
impregnable, he showed the same ability which he had 
displayed in vanquishing the Macedonian pretender ; after 
Ins two years' administration < 1311, G12) the northern pro- 143. 143 
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vince was reduced to obedience. The two cities of 
Termantia and Numantia alone had not yet opened their 
gates to the Romans; but in their case also a capitulation 
had been almost concluded, and the greater part of the 
conditions had been fulfilled by the Spaniards. When 
required, however, to deliver up their arms, they were re- 
strained like Viriathua by their genuine Spanish pride in the 
possession of a well-handled sword, ana they resoJved to 
continue the war under the daring Megaravicus. It seemed 
folly : the consular army, the command of which was taken 
141. up in 613 by the consul Quintus Pompeius, was four times 
as numerous as the whole population capable of bearing 
arms in Numantia. But the general, who was wholly 
ignorant of war, sustained defeats so severe under the 
141. 140. walls of the two cities (613, 614), that he preferred at 
length to procure by means of negotiations the peace 
which he could not compel. "With Termantia a definitive 
agreement must have taken place. In the case of the 
Numantines the Koman general liberated their captives, and 
summoned the community under the secret promise of favour- 
able treatment to surrender to him at discretion. The Nu- 
mantines, weary of the war, consented, and the general 
actually limited his demands to the smallest possible 
measure. Prisoners of war, deserters, and hostages were 
delivered up, and the stipulated sum of money was mostly 
189. paid, when in 015 the new general Marcus Popillius 
Lsenas arrived in the camp. As soon as Pompeius saw the 
burden of command devolve on other shoulders, he, with a 
view to escape from tho reckoning that awaited him at 
Borne for a peace which was according to Roman ideas 
disgraceful, lighted on the expedient of not merely breaking, 
but of disowning his word; and when the SnmanUno.'i 
came to make their last payment, in the presence of their 
officers and his own he flatly denied the conclusion of 
the agreement. The matter was referred for judicial deci- 
sion to the senate at Borne. While it was discussed there, 
the war before Numantia was suspended, and Laanas 
occupied himself with an expedition to Lusitania where he 
helped to accelerate the catastrophe of Viriathus, and with 
a foray against the Lusones, neighbours of the Numan- 
tines. When at length the decision of the senate arrived, 
its purport was that the war Bhould bo continued. The 
state was thus ready to share in the knavery of Pompeius. 
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"With unimpaired courage mid increased resentment the Manciniu, 
Numantines resumed the struggle ; Lamas fought against 
them unsuccessfully, nor was his successor Gaius Hostilius 
Mancinus more fortunate (617). But their discomfiture 137. 
was occasioned not so much by the arms of the Numantines, 
as by the lax and wretched military discipline of the 
Roman generals and by— what was its natural consequence 
—the annually increasing dissoluteness, insubordination, and 
cowardice of the Roman soldiers. The mere rumour, which 
moreoTer was false, that the Cautabri and Vaccad were 
advancing to the relief of Numantia, induced the Eoroan 
army to evacuate the camp hy night without orders, and to 
seek shelter in the entrenchments constructed sixteen years 
before by Nobilior (P. ti). The Numantines, informed 
of their sudden departure, hotly pursued the fugitive army, 
and surrounded it : there remained to it no choice save 
to fight its way with sword in hand through the enemy, or 
to conclude peace on the terms laid down by the Numan- 
tines. Although the consul was personally a man of honour, 
he was weak aud little known. Tiberius Gracchus, who 
served in the army as quajstor, had more influence with the 
Celtiberians from the hereditary respect in which he was 
held on account of his father who had so wisely regulated 
the province of the Ebro, and induced the Numantines to 
be content with an equitable treaty of peace sworn to by 
all the staff-officers. But the senate not only recalled tbo 
general immediately, but after long deliberation caused 
a proposal to be submitted to tbo burgesses that the con- 
vention Bhould be treated as they had formerly treated that 
of Caudium, in other words, that they should refuse its 
ratification and should devolve the responsibility on those 
who had concluded it. By right this category ought to 
have included all the officers who had sworn to the treaty ; 
but Gracchus and the others were raved by their connec- 
tions; Mancimis alone, who did not belong lo the circle of 
tiie highest aristocracy, was destined to pay the penalty for 
his own and other*' guilt. Stripped of his insignia, the 
Reman consular was conducted to the enemy's outposts, 
and, when the Numantines refused to receive him lhat 
tbey might not on their part acknowledge the treaty as 
null, the late commander-in-chief riood in h;s shirt and 
with hiB bauds lied behind his back for a whole day before 
the gates of Numantia, a pitiful spectacle to friend and foe. 
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Tet the bitter lesson seemed utterly lost on the successor 
of Mancinus, his colleague in the consulship, Marcus 
iEmilius Lepidus. While the discussions as to the treaty 
with MatichiiiH were pending in Eorae, he attacked the free 
nation of the Vaecau under frivolous pretexts just as 
Lucullua had done sixteen years before, and began in 
concert with the general of the Further province to besiege 
136. Pallantia {618). A decree of the senate enjoined him to 
desist from the war; nevertheless, under the preteit that 
the circumstances had changed in the mean time, he con- 
tinued the siege. In doing so he showed himself as bad 
a soldier as he was a bad citizen. After lying so long 
before the large and strong city that his supplies in that 
rugged and hostile country failed, lie was obliged to leave 
behind all the sick and wounded and to undertake a 
retreat, in which the pursuing Pallantines destroyed half 
of his soldiers, and, if they had not broken off the pur- 
suit too early, would probably have utterly annihilated the 
Eoman army, which was already in full course of dissolution. 
For this fault a flue was imposed on the highborn general 
at his return. His successors Lucius Furius Philus 
.36. 135. (618) and Gaius Calpurnius Piso (619) had again to 
wage war against the Numantines ; and, inasmuch as they 
did nothing at all, they fortunately came home without 
defeat. 

Sripio Even the Itoman government began at length to perceive 

• that matters could no longer continue on this footing; 
they resolved to intrust the subjugation of the small 
Spanish country-town, as an extraordinary measure, to Scipio 
JSmilianus the first general of Rome. The pecuniary re- 
sources for carrying on the war were indeed doled out to 
him with preposterous parsimony, and the permission to levy 
soldiers which he asked was even directly refused — a circum- 
stance due, probably, to coterie-intrigues and to the fear 
of being burdensome to the sovereign people. But a great 
number of friends and clients voluntarily accompanied him ; 
among them was his brother Maximus jEmilianus, who some 
years before had commanded with distinction against Viria- 
thus. Supported by this trusty band, which was formed into 
a guard for the general, Scipio began to reorganize the 
deeply disordered army (620). First of all the camp-followers 
had to take their departure— there were as many as 2000 cour- 
tesans, and an endless number of soothsayers and priests of 
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all Horta — and, while the soldier was not available for fight- 
ing, he had at least to work in the trenches and to march. 
Daring the first summer the general avoided any conflict 
with the Nuraantiues ; he contented himself with destroying 
the stores in the surrounding country, and with chastising 
the Yaccaiaus who sold corn to the Numantines, and com- 
pelling them to acknowledge the supremacy of Eome. It 
was only towards whiter that Scipio drew together his army 
round Numantia. Besides the Numidian contingent of 
horsemen, infantry, and twelve elephants led by the prince 
Jugurtha, and the numerous Spanish contingents, there 
were four legions, in all a force of 60,000 men investing a 
city whose citizens capable of arms were not more at most 
than 8000. Nevertheless the besieged frequently offered 
battle; but Scipio, perceiving clearly that the disorganisa- 
tion of many years was not to be repaired all at once, 
refused to accept it, and, when conflicts did occur in con- 
nection with the sallies of the besieged, the cowardly flight 
of the legionaries, checked witti difficulty by the appearance 
of the general in person, justified sucli tactics only too 
forcibly. Never did a general treat his soldiers more con- 
temptuously that Scipio treated the Numantine army ; and 
he showed his opinion of it not only by bitter speeches, but 
above all by the course of action which he adopted. For 
the first time the Romans waged war by means of mattock 
and spade, where it depended on themselves alone whether 
they should use the sword. Around the whole circuit of 
the city, which was nearly three miles, therowas constructed 
a double lino of circumvallation of twice that extent, provided 
with walls, towers, and ditches ; and the river Douro, by which 
at first some supplies had reached the besieged through the 
efforts of bold boatmen and divers, was at length closed. 
Thus in all probability the town, which they did not 
venture to assault, could not fail to be reduced through 
famine; the more so, as it had not been possible for the 
citizens to lay in provisions during the last summer. The 
Numantines soon suffered from want of everything. One of 
their boldest men, Eetogenes, cut his way with a few com- 
panions through the enemy's lines, and his touching entreaty 
that kinsmen should not be allowed to perish without help 
produced a great effect in Lutia at least, one of the towns of 
the Arevaete. But before the citizens of Lutia had come 
to a decision, Scipio, having received information from tue 
vol. m. o 
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partisana of Home in the town, appeared with a superior 
force before its walla, and compelled the authorities to 
deliver up to him the leaders of the movement, 400 of the 
flower of the youth, whose handa were all cut off by order of 
the Roman general. Tho Num an tinea, thus deprived of 
their last hope, sent to Scipio to negotiate aa to their sub- 
mission and tailed on the brave man to spare the brave ; 
but when the envoys on their return announced that Scipio 
required unconditional surrender, they wcro torn in pieces 
by the furious multitude, and a freah interval elapsed till 
famine and pestilence bad completed their work. At length 
a second message waa sent to the Roman head-quarters, 
that the town waa now ready to submit at discretion. 
"When the citizens were accordingly instructed lo appear on 
the following day before the gates, they asked for some days' 
delay, to allow those of their number who had determined 
not to survive the loss of liberty time to die. It was 
granted, and not a few took .advantage of it. At last the 
miserable remnant appeared before the gates. Scipio chose 
fifty of the most eminent to form part of his triumphal 
procession ; the rest were Bold into slavery, the city waa 
levelled with the ground, and its territory was distributed 
among the neighbouring towns. This occurred in the 
133. autumn of 621, fifteen months after Scipio had assumed the 
command. 

The fall of Numantia Btruck at the root of the opposition 
that was still here and there stirring against Rome ; mili- 
tary demonstrations and the imposition of fines sufficed to 
secure the acknowledgment of the Roman supremacy in all 
Hither Spain. 

The Gnl- ^ n Further Spain the Roman dominion was confirmed 
iffci con- and extended by the subjugation of the Lusitanians. The 
quered. consul Deciinus Junius Brutus, who came in Cfepio's 
room, settled the Lusitanian war-captives in the neighbour- 
hood of Saguutum, and gave to their new town Valentia 
138. (Valencia), like Carteia, a Latin constitution (616) ; he 
138-136. moreover (616-618) traversed the Iberian west coast in 
various directions, and was the first of the Romans to reach 
the shore of the Atlantic Ocean. The towns of the Lusi- 
tanians, which were obstinately defended by their inhabit- 
ants, both men and women, wero subdued by him ; and the 
hitherto independent Gallaici were united with the Roman 
province after a preat battle, in which 50,000 of them are 
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said to have fallen. After the subjugation of the Yaecseans, 
Luairanians, and Galheeians, the whole peninsula, with the 
exception of the north coast, was now at least nominally 
subject to the Eomans. 

A senatorial commission was seat to Spain in order to New oi-ga- 
organize, in concert with Seipio, the newly won provincial niiation of 
territory after the Eoman method ; and Scipio did what he s P aia - 
could to obviate the eifects of the disgraceful and Btupid 
policy of his predecessors. The Caucani for instance, 
whose shameful maltreatment by Lucullua he had been 
obliged to witness nineteen yeara before when a military 
tribune, were invited by him to return to their town and to 
rebuild it. Spain began once more to enjoy better timeB. 
The suppression of piracy, which found dangerous lurking- 
places in the Baleares, through tbo occupation of these 
islands by Quiutus Caicilius Metellus in 631 was singu- 123, 
larly conducive to the prosperity of Spanish commerce ; 
and in other respects also the fertile islands, inhabited by a 
dense population which was unsurpassed in the use of the 
sling, were a valuable possession. How numerous the 
Latin- speaking population iu the peninsula was even then, 
is shown by the settlement of !!000 Spanish. Latins in the 
towns of Palma and Follentia (Pollenza) in the newly 
acquired islands. In spite of various gTave evils tho 
Eoman administration of Spain preserved on the whole the 
stamp which the Catonian period, and primarily Tiberius 
Gracchus, had impressed on it. It is true that the Eoman 
frontier territory had not a little to suffer from the inroads 
of the tribes hut half subdued or not subdued at all on the 
north and west. Among the Lusitaniana in particular 
the poorer youths regularly congregated as banditti, and 
in large gangs levied contributions from their countrymen 
or their neighbours, for which reason, even at a much later 
period, the isolated homesteads in this region were con- 
structed in the style of fortresses and were, in case of need, 
capable of defence ; nor did the Eomans succeed in putting 
an end to these predatory habits in the inhospitable and 
almost inaccessible Lusitanian mountains. But the succeed- 
ing wars assumed more and more the character of guerilla 
disorders, which every tolerably efficient governor was 
able to repress with his ordinary resources; and in spite 
of these inflictions on the border districts, Spain was the 
most flourishing and best-organized country in all the 
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Roman dominions ; the system of tenths and the middle- 
men were there unknown ; the population was numerous, 
and the country was rich in corn and cattle. 

Far more insupportable was the condition — intermediate 
between formal sovereignty and actual subjection — of the 
African, Greek, and Asiatic states that were brought within 
the sphere of Koman hegemony through the wars of .Rome 
with Carthage, Macedon, and Syria, and their consequences. 
An independent state does not pay too dear for its independ- 
ence in accepting the sufferings of war when it cannot avoid 
them ; a state which, has lost independence may find at least 
some compensation in the fact that its protector secures 
for it peace with its neighbours. But these client states 
of Rome had neither independence nor peace. In Africa 
there practically subsisted a perpetual border-war between 
Carthage and Numidia. In Egypt Koman arbitration had 
settled the dispute as to the succession between the two 
brothers Ptolemy Philometor and Ptolemy the Pat ; 
nevertheless the new rulers of Egypt and Gyrene waged 
war for the possession of Cyprus. In Asia not only were 
most of the kingdoms— Bit hynia, Cappadoeia, Syria, — like- 
wise torn by internal quarrels as to the succession and by 
the interventions of neighbouring states to which these 
quarrels gave rise, but various and severe wars were carried 
on between the Attalids aud the Galatians, between the 
Attalids and the kings of Bithynia, and even between 
Rhodes and Crete. In Hellas Proper, in like manner, the 
pigmy feuds which were customary there continued to 
smoulder; and even Macedonia, formerly so tranquil, con- 
sumed its strength in the intestine strife that arose out of 
its new democratic constitution. It was the fault of the 
rulers as well as the ruled, that the last vital energiea and 
the last prosperity of the nations were expended in these 
aimless feuds. The client states ought to have perceived 
that a state which cannot wage war against every one cannot 
wage war at all, and that, as the position and power enjoyed 
by all these states were practically under Roman guarantee, 
they had iu the event ot any difference no alternative but 
to settle the matter amicably witli their neighbours or to 
call in the Romans as arbiters. When the Achfean diet was 
urged by the Khodians and Cretans to grant them the aid of 
the league, and seriously deliberated as 10 sending it (COl).it 
was simply a political farce ; the principle which the leader of 
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the party friendly to Rome then laid down— that the 
Achnsans were no longer at liberty to wage war without the 
permission of the Bomans — expressed, doubtless with disa- 
greeable precision, the simple truth that the formal sov- 
reignty of the dependent states was merely formal, and that 
any attempt to give life to the shadow must necessarily lead 
to the destruction of the shadow itself. But the ruling 
community deserves a censure more severe than that directed 
against the ruled. It is no easy task for a state any more 
than for a ma n to become reconciled to insignificance ; 
it is the duty and right of the ruler either to renounce his 
authority, or by the display of an imposing material supe- 
riority to compel the ruled to resignation. The Roman senate 
did neither. Invoked aud importuned on all hands, the senate 
interfered incessantly in the course of African, Hellenic, Asi- 
atic, and Egyptian affairs j but it did so after so inconstant 
and loose a fashion, that its attempts to settle matters usually 
only rendered the confusion worse. It was the epoch of 
commissions. Commissioners of the senate were constantly 
going to Carthage and Alexandria, to the AchEean diet, and to 
the courts of the rulers of western Asia ; they investigated, in- 
hibited, reported, and yet decisive steps were not unfrequently 
taken in the most important matters without the knowledge^ 
or against the wishes, of the Benate. Cyprus, for instance, 
which the senate had assigned to the kingdom of Cyrene, 
was nevertheless retained by Egypt; a Syrian prince as- 
cended the throne of his ancestors under the pretest that 
he had obtained a promise of it from the Bomans, while the 
senate had in fact expressly refused to give it to him, and 
he himself had only escaped from Rome by breaking their 
interdict ; even the open murder of a Roman commissioner, 
who under the orders of the senate administered as guardian 
the government of Syria, passed totally unpunished. The 
Asiatics were very well aware that they were not in a 
position to resist the Roman legions ; hut they were no less 
aware that the senate was but little inclined to give the 
citizens orders to march for the Euphrates or the Nile. 
Thus the state of these remote countries resembled that 
of the schoolroom when the teacher is absent or lax ; and 
the government of Rome deprived the nations at once 
of the blessings of freedom and of the blessings of order. 
For the Romans themselves, moreover, this state of matters 
was in ho far perilous as it to a certain extent left their 
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northern and eastern frontier exposed. In these quarters 
kingdoms might be formed out of the inland countries situated 
beyond the limits of the Roman hegemony without Borne 
being able very directly or speedily to prevent them, and, 
in antagonism to the weak states under Soman protection, 
might develop a power dangerous to Borne and entering 
sooner or later into rivalry with her. No doubt the con- 
dition of the bordering nations — everywhere split into frag- 
ments and nowhere favourable to political development on 
a great scale— formed some sort of protection against this 
danger; yet we very clearly perceive in the history of the 
East, that at this period the Euphrates was no longer 
guarded by the phalanx of Seleucus and was not yet watched 
by the legions of Augustus. 

It was high time to put an end to this uncertain state 
of things. But the only possible way of ending it was by 
converting the client states into Soman 1 provinces. This 
could be done all the more easily, that the Boman provin- 
cial constitution in fact only concentrated military power 
in the hands of the Boman governor, while administra- 
tion and jurisdiction in the main were, or at any rate were 
intended to be, retained by the communities, so that as 
much of the old political independence as was at all capable 
of life might be preserved in the form of communal freedom. 
The necessity for this administrative reform could not well 
be mistaken ; the only question was, whether the senate 
would put it off and mar it, or whether it would have the 
courage and the power clearly to discern and energetically 
to execute what was needful. 
Carthago Let us first glance at Africa. The order of things esta- 
indKn- blished by the Romans in Libya rested in substance on a 
niiia. balance of power between the Nomad kingdom of Massinissa 
and the city of Carthage. "While the former was expanded, 
confirmed, and civilized under the vigorous and sagacious 
government of Massinissa (ii. 205), Carthage simply in 
consequence of a state of peace became once more, at least 
in wealth and population, what it had been at the height of 
its political power. The Eomana saw with ill-concealed and 
envious fear the apparently indestructible prosperity of 
their old rival; while Wherto they had refused to grant to 
it any real protection against the constantly repeated en- 
croachments of Massinissa, they now ut.';;;:u oponly to inter- 
fete in favour of the neighbouring prince. The dispute 
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which had been pending for more than thirty years between 
the city and the ting as to the possession of the province ot 
Emporia on the Lesser Syrtis, one of the most fertile in the 
Carthaginian territory, was at length (about 593) decided 161. 
by Boman commissioners to the effect that the Cartha- 
ginians should evacuate those towns of Emporia which still 
remained in their possession, and should pay 500 talents 
(£122,000) to the king as compensation for the illegal 
enjoyment of the territory. The consequence was, that Mas- 
sinissa immediately seized another Carthaginian district on 
the western frontier of their territory, the town of Tusca 
and the great plains near the Bagradas ; no course was left 
to the Carthaginians but to commence another hopeless pro- 
cess at Home. After long and, beyond doubt, intentional 
delay a second commission appeared in Africa; but, when 
the Carthaginians were unwilling to commit themselves 
unconditionally to a decision to be pronounced by it as 
arbiter without an exact preliminary investigation into tiie 
question of right, and insisted on a thorough discussion of 
the latter question, the commissioners without further cere- 
mony returned to Home. 

The question of right between Carthage and MassiniBsa Thade- 
thus remained unsettled ; but the mission gave rise to a "tmction ol 
more important decision. The head of the commission had c ° rt , h °^ e 
been the old Marcus Cato, at that time perhaps the most ^Jine ™ 
influential man in the senate, and, as a veteran survivor 
from the Hannibalic war, still filled with thorough hatred 
and thorough dread of the Phoanicians. With surprise and 
jealousy Cato had seen with his own eyes the flourishing 
state of the hereditary foea of Borne, the luxuriant country 
and the crowded streets, the immense stores of arms in 
the magazines and the rich materials for a fleet; already 
he in spirit beheld a second Hannibal wielding all these 
resources against Bome. In his honest and manly, but 
thoroughly narrow-minded, fashion he came to the conclu- 
sion that Borne could not be secure until Carthage had dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth, aud immediately after 
his return set forth this view in the senate. Those of the 
aristocracy whose ideas were more enlarged, and especially 
Scipio Nasica, opposed this paltry policy with great earnest- 
ness; and showed how blind were the fears entertained 
regarding a mercantile city whose Phoenician inhabitants 
were more and more disused to warlike arts and ideas, and 
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how the existence of tbat rich commercial city was quite 
compatible with the political supremacy of Borne. Even the 
conversion of Carthage into a Eoman provincial town might 
have been practicable, and indeed, compared with the present 
condition of the Phosnicians, perhaps even not unwelcome. 
But Cato desired not the submission, but the destruction of 
the hated city. His policy, as it would seem, found allies 
partly in the statesmen who were inclined to bring the 
transmarine territories into immediate dependence on Home, 
partly and especially in the mighty influence of the Roman 
bankers and great capitalists on wiiom, after the destruction 
of the rich moneyed and mercantile city, its inheritance 
would necessarily devolve. The majority resolved at the 
first fitting opportunity — respect for public opinion required 
that they should. wait for such — to bring about war with 
Carthage, or rather the destruction of the city. 
w»r be- The dosired occasion was soon found. The provoking 
ibissauiT T '°' at ' 01ls of right on the part of MasHinissa and the Romans 
Carthage brought to the helm in Carthage Hasdrubal and Carthalo, 
the leaders of the patriotic party; which was not indeed, 
like the Achfeans, disposed to revolt against the Roman su- 
premacy, but was at least resolved to defend, if necessary, 
by arms against Massinissa the stipulated rights of the 
Carthaginians. The patriots ordered forty of the most 
decided partisans of Masainissa to he banished from the 
city, and made the people swear that they would on no 
account ever permit their return ; at the same time, in 
order to repel the attacks that might be expected from 
Massinissa, they formed out of the free Numidians a 
numerous army under Arcobarzanes, the grandson of 
154. Syphax (about 600). Massinissa, however, was prudent 
enough not to take arms now, but to submit himself uncon- 
ditionally to the decision of the Romans respecting the 
disputed territory on the Bagradas ; and thus the Eomans 
could assert with some plausibility that the Carthaginian 
preparations must have been directed against them, and 
could insist on the immediate dismissal of the army and 
destruction of the naval stores. The Carthaginian senate 
was disposed to consent, but the multitude prevented the 
execution of the decree, and the Roman envoys, who had 
brought this order to Carthage, were in peril of their lives. 
Massinissa sent his son Gnlussa to Rome to report the con- 
tinuance of the Carthaginian warlike preparations by land 
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mid sea, and to hasten the declaration of war. After a 
further embassy of ten men had confirmed the statement 
that Carthage was in reality araiing (602), the senate 153. 
rejected the demand of Cato for an absolute declaration of 
war, but resolved in a secret sitting that war should be 
declared 'if the Carthaginians would not consent to dismiss 
their army and to hum their materials for a fleet. Mean- 
while the conflict had already begun in Africa. MasBiniBsa 
had sent back the men whom the Carthaginians had banished, 
under the escort of his son G-ulussa, to the city. "When 
the Carthaginians closed their gates againat them and killed 
also some of the Bumidians returning home, Massinissa 
put his troops in motion, and the patriot party in Carthage 
also prepared for the struggle. But Hasdrubal, who waa 
placed at the head of their army, was one of the usual inca- 
pablea whom the Carthaginians were in the habit of employing 
as generals; strutting about in his general's purple like a 
theatrical king, and pampering his portly person even in the 
camp, that vain-glorious and unwieldy man was little fitted 
to render help in an exigency which perhaps even the 
genius of Hamilcar and the arm of Hannibal could have no 
longer averted. Before the eyes of Scipio -Smilianus, who, 
at that time a military tribune in the Spanish army, had 
been sent to Massinissa to bring over African elephants for 
his commander, and who on this occasion looked down on 
the conflict from a mountain " like Zeus from Ida," the 
Carthaginians and Numidians fought a great battle, in 
which the former, though reinforced by 6000 Numidion 
horsemen brought to them by discontented captains of 
Massinissa, and superior in number to the enem^, were 
worsted. After this defeat the Carthaginians offered to 
make cessions of territory and payments of money to Massi- 
nissa, and Scipio at their solicitation attempted to bring 
about an agreement ; but the project of peace was frus- 
trated by the refusal of the Carthaginian patriots to sur- 
render the deserters. Hasdrubal however, closely hemmed 
in by the troops of his antagonist, waB compelled to grant 
to the latter all that he demanded— the surrender of the 
deserters, the return of the eiiles, the delivery of arms, the 
marching oft' under the yoke, the paymeut of 100 talents 
(£24,400) annually for the neit fifty years. But even this 
convention was not kept by the Numidians ; on the contrary 
the disarmed remnant of the Carthaginian army was cut to 
pieces by them on the way home. 
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Declaration The Romans, who had carefully abstained from preventing 
of war by war itself by seasonable interposition, bad now what they 
Rome, wished ; namely, a serviceable pretext for war — for the Car- 
thaginians h;nJ certainly now transgressed the stipulations of 
the treaty, that they should not wage war against the allies 
of Home, or beyond their own bounds (ii. 187, 200} — and an 
antagonist already beaten beforehand. The Italian contin- 
gents were summoned to Rome, and the ships were 
assembled ; the declaration of war might issue at any 
moment. The Carthnginians made every efTort to avert the 
impending blow. Hasdrubal and Carthalo, the leaders of 
the patriot party, were condemned to death, and an embassy 
was sent to Rome to throw the responsibility on them. But 
at the same time envoys from Utica, the second city of the 
Libyan Phwniciauai arrived there with full powers to sur- 
render their community wholly to the Romans ; compared 
with such obliging submissiveness, it seemed almost an 
insolence that the Carthaginians had rested content with 
ordering, unbidden, the execution of their most eminent 
men. The senate declared that the excuse of the Cartha- 
ginians was found insufficient ; to the question, what in that 
case would suffice, the reply was given that tho Cartha- 
ginians knew that themselves. They might, no doubt, have 
known what the Romans wished ; but yet it seemed impos 
sible to believe, that the last hour of their loved native city 
had really come. Once more Carthagiuian envoys — on 
this occasion thirty in number and with unlimited powers — 
were sent to Rome. "When they arrived, war was already 
U9. declared (beginning of 605), and the double consular army 
had embarked. Tet they even now attempted to dispel the 
storm by complete submission. The senate replied that 
Rome was ready to guarantee to tho Carthaginian com- 
munity its territory, its municipal freedom and its laws, its 
public and private property, provided that it would fur- 
nish to the consuls who had just departed for Sicily within 
the space of a month at Lilybasum 300 hostages from ihe 
children of the leading families, and would fulfil the further 
orders which the consuls in conformity with their instruc- 
tions should give forth. The reply has been called ambi- 
guous; but very erroneously, as even at the time clear- 
sighted men among the Carthaginians themselves pointed 
out. The circumstance that everything which they could 
ask was guaranteed with the single exception of the city, 
and that nothing was said as to stopping the embarkation of 
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the troops for Africa, allowed very clearly what the Roman 
intentions were; the senate acted with fearful harshness, 
but it did not put on. the semhlanee of concession. The 
Carthaginians, however, would not open their eyes ; there was 
no statesman found, who had the power to move the unstable 
multitude of the city either to thorough resistance or to 
thorough resignation. When they heard at the same time of 
the horrible decree of war and of the endurable demand for 
hostages, they complied immediately with the latter ; and 
still clung to hope, because they had not the courage fully to 
realize the import of surrendering themselves beforehand to 
the arbitrary will of a mortal foe. The consuls sent the 
hostages from Lilybteum to Rome, and informed the Cartha- 
ginian envoys that they would learn further particulars in 
Africa. The landing was accomplished without resistance, 
and the provisions demanded were supplied. When the 
Gerusia of Carthage appeared in a body at the head-quarters 
in TJtiea to receive the further orders, the consuls required 
in the first instance the disarming of the city. To the ques- 
tion of the Carthaginians, who was in that case to protect 
them even against thoir own emigrants — against the army, 
which had swelled to 20,000 men, under the command of 
Hasdrubal who had saved himself from the sentence of death 
by flight — it was replied, that this would be provided for by 
the Romans. Accordingly the council of the city obsequi- 
ously appeared before the consuls with all their fleet-material, 
all the military Btores of the public magazines, all the arms 
that were found in the possession of private persons — to the 
number of 3000 catapults and 200,000 sets of armour— and 
inquired whether anything more was desired. Then the con- 
sul Lucius Marcius Censorinus rose and announced to the 
council, that in accordance with the instructions given by the 
senate the existing city was to be destroyed, but that the 
inhabitants were at liberty to settle anew wherever they 
chose in their territory, provided it were at a distance of at 
least ten miles from the sea. 

This fearful command aroused in the Phoenicians all the Resistance 
— shall we say magnanimous or frenzied ? — enthusiasm, which of the Car- 
was displayed previously by the Tynans against Alexander, thaE m «H^ 
and subsequently by the Jews against Yespasian. Unparal- 
leled as was the patience with which this nation could endure 
bondage and oppression, as unparalleled was now the tumul- 
tuous fury of that mercantile and seafaring population, when 
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the tilings at state wore not the Btate and freedom, but the 
beloved soil of their ancestral city and their venerable and 
dear home beside the sea. Hope and deliverance were out of 
the question; sound policy enjoined even now an uncondi- 
tional submission. But the voice of the few who coun- 
selled the acceptance of what was inevitable was, like 
the call of the pilot during a hurricane, drowned amidst 
the furious yells of the multitude ; which, in its frantic rage, 
laid hands on the magistrates of the city who had counselled 
the surrender of the hostages and arms, made such of tlio inno- 
cent bearers of the news as had ventured at all to return home 
expiate their terrible tidings, and tore in pieces the Italians 
who chanced to be sojourning in the city by way of avenging 
beforehand, at least on them, the destruction of its native 
home. No resolution was taken to defend themselves ; un- 
armed as they were, this was a matter of course. The gates 
were closed; stones were carried to the battlements of the 
walls that had been stripped of the catapults ; the chief com- 
mand was intrusted to Hasdrubal, the grandson of Massiuissa ; 
the slaves in a body were declared free. The army of re- 
fugees under the fugitive Hasdrubal — which was in posses- 
sion of the whole Carthaginian territory with the exception 
of the towns on the east coast occupied Dy the Eomans, viz. 
Hadrumetum, Little Leptis, Thapsus and Acliulla, and the 
city of TJtica, and offered an invaluable support for the de- 
fence—was entreated not to refuse its aid to the common- 
wealth in this dire emergency. At the same time, conceal- 
ing in true Phoenician style the most unbounded resentment 
under the cloak of humility, they attempted to deceive the 
enemy. A message was sent to the consuls to request a thirty 
days' armistice for the despatch of an embassy to Borne. 
The Carthaginians were well aware that the generals neither 
would nor could grant this request, which had been re- 
fused already; but the consuls were confirmed by it in 
the natural supposition that after the first outbreak of 
despair tho utterly defenceless city would submit, and 
accordingly postponed the attack. The precious interval 
was employed in preparing catapults and armour; day and 
night all, without distinction of age or sex, were occupied in 
constructing machines andforging arms j the public buildings 
were torn down to procure timber and metal ; women cut 
off their hair to replace the strings indispensable for the 
catapults; in an incredibly short time the walls and jhe 
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men were once more armed. That all this could be done 
without the consuls, who wero but a few miles off, learning 
anything of it, is not the least marvellous feature in this mar- 
vellous movement animated by a truly enthusiastic, and in 
fact superhuman, national hatred. When at length the con- 
suls, weary of waiting, broke up from their camp at Utica, and 
thought that they should he able to scale the naked walls with 
ladders, they found to their surprise and horror the battle- 
ments crowned anew with catapults, and the large populous 
city, which they had hoped to occupy like an open village, 
able and ready to defend itself to the last man. 

Carthage was rendered very strong both by the nature of si, 
its situation" and by the art of its inhabitants, who had very Ci 
frequently to depend on the protection of its walls. Into 
the broad gulf of Tunis, which is bounded on the west by 
Cape Farina and on the east by Cape Eon, there projects in 
a direction from west to east a promontory, which is encom- 
passed on three sides by the sea and is connected with the 
mainland only towards the west. This promontory, at its nar- 
rowest part oniy about two miles broad and on the whole flat, 
again expands towards the gulf, and terminates there in the 
two heights of Jebel-Khawi and"Sidi bu Said, between which 
extends the plain of El Mersa. On its southern portion 
which ends iu the height of Sidi bu Said lay the city of 
Carthage. The pretty steep declivity of that height towards 
llio gulf and its numerous rocks and shallows gave natural 
strength to the side of the city nest to the gulf, and a 
Bimple circumvallation was sufficient there. On tho wall 
along the west or landward side, on the other hand, where 
nature afforded no protection, every appliance within the 
power of the art of fortification in those times was expended. 
It consisted, as its recently discovered remains exactly tally- 
ing with the description of Polybius have shown, of an outer 
wall of six anil a half feet in thickness and immense case- 
mates constructed behind this wall probably along its whole 
extent; these were separated from the outer wall by a 
covered way six feet broad, and had a width of fourteen 

• The line of the coast has been in the course of centuries so much changer!, 
that the former local relations are but imperfectly recognizable on the unticnt 
site. The name of the citj is preserved bj Cape Cartagena— ;cl.-i> called :Veun 
the saint's limb lorrad there iUr iidi bu — t ho :no;-t extern headland cf 
1 lie iii'riiciMi'.a. ]i;..jictiii!: into the gulf with its highest point rising to 39:1 
feet above the level of the sea. 
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feet, exclusive of the front and bark walls each of which was 
full? three feet broad.* This enormous wall, composed 
throughout of large hewn blocks, rose in two stories, ex- 
clusive of the battlements und the huge towers four stories 
high, to a height of forty -fivn feet,t acd furnished in the 
lower range of the casemates stables and proven der-storea 

) given by BeuM (fWffi a CarVutgt, 1861) are as fol- 
ia Greek feet (1 = 0-309 metie):-- 

2 metres = feet. 




Back wall ofca 

Whole breadth of the i 



= If feet), while 
■ have hnd before 
:eadth of tlie walla 



fcrenco not to the citadel-wall, but to the city-wall on the landward side, of which 

the wall along th<- siii:thsirl- ol'lii.- cii^.l-l hx! was .i ir- P ,.i ,, ; i,t (Ores, iv. 22). 

In accordance with this view, the etenvations nt the citadel hill on the east, 
north, and west, have shown no traces of fdriLhVatiinis, ivhciT.ns on the south 
aide they have brought to light the very remains of this great wall. There is 
no reason for regarding these as the remains of a separate fortification of the 
citadel distinct fi mi: tin: -i-v wiill ; it iu-vy I c ]iv.'^ini.'.] tint, further eicava- 
ti:n:s :u :i i:c::t:pon^in^ iir;,-,-:i (rii- toun^ntion of the CLt V .ml] lIl-ii a~ 
IheByrsaliesnFty-siifcet LkikiiIi the j.iv-nl surfac-) will inini: u light liki>, 
or at, any rate analogous, fonn;:it:i:i: nion? tlit- v.ii.il.- I.n-iv.n i! !- 1:1--, nlrji:nn:li 
it ia probable that at the point where the walled 6uburb of Magnlia ailioir.Vd 
the main wall the fortification was either weaker from the first or whs earl v 
neglected. The length of the wall as a whole cannot be stated with precision'; 
but it must have been very considerable, for three hundred riephantu were 
stabled there, and the stores for their fodder and perhaps other spaces also as 
well as the gates are to be taken into account. It was very natural that the 
inner city, within whose walls the Byrea was included, should, especially by 
way of contrast to the suburb of Magalia which had its separate circumval- 
lation, be sometimes itself called Byisn (App. Pun. 117 ; Hepos, up. Serr. 
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for 300 elephants, in the upper range stalls for horses 
magaf,ines, and barrack b.* The citadel-hill, the Byrsi 
(Syriac, Mrtka - citadel), a comparatively considerable rock 
having a height of 188 feet and at its base a circumference 
of fully 2000 double paces,t was dovetailed iuto this wall at 
its southern end, just as the rock-wall of the Capitol was 
dovetailed into the city-wall of Rome. Its summit bore the 
huge temple of the God of Healing, resting on a basement of 
Biity steps. The south side of the city was washed partly by 
the shallow lake of Tunes towards the south-west, which was 
separated almost wholly from the gulf by a narrow and low 
tongue of land running southwards from the Carthaginiar. 
peninsula,^ partly by the open gulf towards the south-east. 
At this last spot was situated the double harbour of the city, 
a work of human hands : the outer or commercial harbour, 
a longish rectangle with the narrow end turned to the sea, 
from whoae entrance, only seventy feet wide, broad quays 
stretched along the water on both sides, and the inner 
circular war-harbour, the Cothon,§ with the island containing 
the admiral's house in the middle, whicli was approached 
through the outer harbour. Between the two passed the 
city wall, which turning eastward from the Byrsa excluded 
the tongue of land and the outer harbour, but included the 
war-harbour, so that the entrance to the latter must be 
conceived as capable of being closed like a gate. Not far 
from the war-harbour lay the market-place, which was 
connected by three narrow streets with the citadel open on 

* The rooms of n horse-shoe shape brought to light in BKsvatiou have a 
depth of 1*. am! a breadth of I 1, Greek ii-el ; (hp width of the ,i, trailer is art 
specified. Whether these dimensions and the proportions of tho corridor suffice 
for our recognizing ttiem as ,:i?phants' st.iils, remains to be settled by a more 
accurate investigation. The partition-walls, which separate the apaitmcnts, 
have a thickness of 1 ■ 1 meta - 3J feet. 

f Ores. iv. 22. r-'olly 200O paces, or— as 1'olvbius must have said— 16 
etatBO, are = about 3000 metres. The rir.i, id-ail!, or; whiea the ■:■!■. r.-rh off>. 
Louis lnw stands, measures at the tap about 1400, half way up about 'iiiilil, 
metres ia rinr.umereacc Jirnlu, p. 'it): for the circumference at the base that 

.. ii ,« 1..: . :!, f,.ji i . 

§ That this l'hir,i, woi d sanities a hum eieavated in a circular shape, 

to denote- a " cup." It thus suit* only the inner harbour of Carthage, and in 
that sense it is used by Ktrnho (srii. 2, 14, where it i. st.riitK- applied to t.'no 
admiral's island) and Pest Ep. o. CoMonbs, p. 37. Appian, J'uti. Iu7. ;s not 
q uite accurate in describing the rectangular harbour in front of the Cotliou as 
part of it. 
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the aide towards the town. To the north of, and beyond, 
the city proper, the pretty considerable apace of the modern 
El Mersa, even at that time occupied in great port by villas 
and well-watered gardens, and then called Magalia, had 
a circumvallation of its own dovetailed into the city wall. 
On the opposite point of the peninsula, the Jebel-Khawi 
near the modern village of Gliamart, lay the necropolis. 
These three— -the old city, the suburb, and the necropolis — 
together filled the whole breadth of the promontory on its 
Bide next the gulf, and were only accessible by the two high- 
ways leading to Utica and Tunes along that narrow tongue 
of land, whjch, although not closed by a wall, yet afforded a 
most advantageous position for the armies taking their stand 
under the protection of tho capital with the view of protect- 
ing it in return. 

The difficult task of reducing so well fortified a city was 
rendered still more difficult by the fact, that the resources of 
the capital itself and of its territory which still included 
800 townships and was mostly under the power of the emi- 
grant party on the one hand, and the numerous tribes of the 
free or half-free Libyans hostile to Massiuissa on the other, 
enabled the Carthaginians simultaneously with their defence 
of the city to keep a numerous army in the field — an army 
which, from the desperate temper of the emigrants and the 
serviceableness of the light Numidian cavalry, the besiegers 
could not afford to disregard. 
The siege. The consuls accordingly bad by no means an easy task 
to perform, when they now found themselves compelled to 
commence a regular siege. Hanius Manilius, who com- 
manded the laud army, pitched his camp opposite the wall 
of tho citadel, while Lucius Censorinus stationed himself 
with the fleet on the lake and there began operations on tho 
' tongue of land. The Carthaginian army, under Hasdrubal, 
encamped on the other side of the lake near the fortress of 
Nepheris, whence it obstructed the labours of the Roman 
soldiers despatched to cut timber for constructing machines, 
and the able cavalry-leader in particular, Himilco Phameas, 
slew many of the Romans. Censorinus fitted up two large 
battering-rams on the tongue, and made a breach with them 
at this, the weakest place of the wall ; but, as evening had set 
in, the assault had to bo postponed. During tho night the 
besieged succeeded in filling up a great part of the breach, 
and in so damaging the Roman machines by a sortie that 
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they could not work next day. Nevertheless the Bomans 
ventured on the assault; but they found the breach and 
the portions of the wall and houses in the neighbourhood 
so strongly occupied, ami advanced villi such imprudence, 
that they were repulsed with severe loss and would have 
suffered still greater damage, Lad not the military trihuno 
Scipio jEmiliauus, foreseeing the issue of the foolhardy 
attack, kept together his men in front of the walls and thus 
intercepted the fugitives. Manilius accomplished still less 
i^airi>t llie impregnable wall of the citadel. The sie^e thus 
lingered on. The diseases engendered in the camp by the 
heat of summer, the departure of Censorinus the abler 
general, the ill-humour and inaction of MaBsiniasa who was 
naturally far from pleased to see the Romans taking for 
themselves the booty which he had long coveted, and the 
death of the king at the age of ninety which ensued soon 
af'.er (end of 605), utterly arrested the offensive operations 
of the Eomans. They had enough to do in protecting their 
ships against the Carthaginian incendiaries and their camp 
again-! nocturnal surprises, and in securing food for their men 
and burses by the construction of a harbour-fort and by 
forays in the neighbourhood. Two expeditions directed 
a^ainsi Ilasdrubal remained without success; and in fact 
the first, badly led over difficult ground, had almost termi- 
nated in a formal defeat. But, while the course of the war 
was inglorious for the general and the army, the military 
tribune Scipio achieved in it brilliant dlstiueliou. It was 
he who, on occasion of a nocturnal attack by the enemy on 
the Bomnn camp, starting with sonio squadrons of horse and 
taking the enemy in rear, compelled him to retreat. On 
the first expedition to Nepheris, when the passage of the 
river had taken place in opposition to his advice and 
bad almost occasioned the destruction of the army, by a 
bold attack in ilank he relieved the pressure on the retreat- 
ing troops, and by his devoted and hemic courage rescued a 
division which had been given up as lost. While the other 

oflieers, and the consul m particular, liy l.lu-i r prfml y, deterred 
the towns and party-leaders that were inclined to negotiate, 
Scipio succeeded in inducing one of the ablest of the latter, 
Himilco Phamoas, to pass over to the Eomans with 2200 
cavalry. Lastly, after he had in fulfilment of the charge of 
the dving Mossinissa divided his kingdom among his three 
eons, 'Micipsa, Gulussa, and Mastanabal, be brought to the 
vol. m. d 
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Roman array in Gulussa a cavalry-leader worthy of his 
father, and thereby remedied the want, which had hitherto 
been seriously felt, of light cavalry. Hia refined and yet 
simple demeanour, which recalled rather his own father than 
him whose name he bore, overcame even envy, and in the 
camp as in the capital Scipio's name was on tho lips of ail. 
Even Cato, who was not liberal with his praise, a few months 
149. before his death — he died at the end of 605 without having 
seen the wish of hia life, the destruction of Carthage, accom- 
plished — applied to the young officer and to hia incapable 
comrades the Homeric line :— 

He only is a living mao, the rest ats gliding shades.* 

"While these events were passing, the eloso of the year 
had come and with it a change of commanders ; the consul 
US. Lucius Piso (606) was somewhat late in appearing and took 
the command of the land army, while Lucius Mancinus took 
charge of the fleet. But, if their predecessors had done 
little, these did nothing at all. Instead of prosecuting the 
siege of Carthage or subduing the armv of Hasdrubal, Piso 
employed himself in attacking the small maritime towns of 
the Phceniciana, and that mostly without auccess. Clupea, 
for example, repulsed him, aud he was obliged to retire in 
disgrace from Hippo Diarrhytus, after having lost the whole 
summer in front of it and having had his besieging appa- 
ratus twice burnt. Neapolis was no doubt taken ; but the 
pillage of the town in opposition to his pledged word of 
honour was not specially favourable to the progress of the 
Roman arms. The courage of the Carthaginians rose. 
Bithyas, a Numidian sheik, passed over to them with 800 
horse ; Carthaginian envoys were enabled to attempt negotia- 
tions with the kings of Numidia and Mauretania and even 
with Philip the Macedonian pretender. It was perhaps 
internal intrigues — Hasdrubal the emigrant brought the 
general of the same name, who commanded in the city, into 
suspicion on account of his relationship with Massinissa, 
and caused him to be put to death in the senate-houae — 
rather than the activity of the Bornans, that prevented 
things from assuming a turn still more favourable for 
Carthage. 

Scipio^mi- With the view of producing a change in the state of 

• Otw «Anvnu, to) !! nasi Mmmwrui. 
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African affairs, which excited uneasiness, the Homans re- 
aorted to tbe extraordinary measure of intrusting the 
conduct of the war to the only man ivlio had as yet brought 
home honour from the Libyan plains, and who was recom- 
mended for this war by his very name. Instead of calling 
Scipio to the ajdileship for which he was a candidate, they 
gave to him the consulship before the usual time, setting 
aside the laws to the contrary effect, and committed to him 
by special decree the conduct of tbe African war. He 
arrived (607) in TJtica at a very critical moment. The 147. 
Eoman admiral Mancinus, charged by Piso with the nominal 
continuance of the siege of the capital, had occupied a steep 
cliff, far remote from the inhabited district and scarcely 
defended, on the almost inaccessible seaward side of the 
suburb of Magalia, and had united nearly his whole not very 
numerous force there, in the hope of being able to pene- 
trate thence into the outer town. In fact the assailants 
had been for a moment within its gates and the camp- 
followers had flocked forward in a body in the hope of 
spoil, when they were again driven back to the cliff and, 
being without supplies and almost cut off, were in the 
greatest danger. Scipio found matters in that position. He 
had hardly arrived when he despatched the troops which he 
had brought with him and the militia of Utiea by sea to the 
threatened point, and succeeded in saving its garrison and 
holding the cliff itself. After this danger was averted, the 
general proceeded to the camp of Piso to take the command 
and bring the army back to Carthage. Hasdrubal and 
Jjtithyas availed themselves of his absence to move their 
camp immediately up to the city, and to renew the attack on 
< the garrison of the cliff before Magalia ; but Scipio appeared 
' with the vanguard of the main army in sufficient time to 
afford assistance to the post. So the siege began afresh and 
more earnestly. Erst of all Scipio cleared the camp of the 
mass of camp-followers and sutlers and once more tightened 
the relaxed reius of discipline. Military operations were 
soon resumed with increased vigour. In an attack by night 
on tbe suburb the Eomans succeeded in passing from a 
tower — placed in front of the walls and equal to them in 
height — on to the battlements, and opened a little gate 
through which the whole army entered. The Carthaginians 
abandoned the suburb and their camp before the gates, 
and gave the chief command of the garrison of the city, 
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mander displayed his energy in the first instance by giviug 
orders that all the Soman prisoners should be brought to 
the battlements and, after undergoing cruel tortures, should 
be thrown over before the eves of the besieging army : and, 
when voices were raised in disapproval of the aet, a reign of 
terror wa^ introduced with reference to the citizens also, 
Scipio meanwhile, after having confined the besieged to the city 
itself, sought totally to cut off their intercourse with the 
outer world, lie took up his head-quarters on the ridge by 
which the Carthaginian peninsula was connected with the 
mainland, and, notwithstanding the various attempts of the 
Carthaginians to disturb his operations, constructed a great 
samp across the whole breadth of the isthmus, which com- 
plete! v shut oil' the city from the landward sido. Never! tides? 
ships with provisions still ran into the harbour, partly bold 
merchantmen allured by the great gain, partly vessels of 
Bithyas, who availed himself of every favourable wind to 
convoy supplies to the city from Nepheris at the end of the 
lake of Tunes ; whatever might now bo the Bufferings of 
the citizens, the garrison was still sufficiently provided for. 
Scipio therefore constructed a stone mole, IHi feet broad, 
running iVuin the tongue of land between the lake and gulf 
into the latter, so as thus to close the mouth of the harbour. 
Tho city seemed lost, when the success of this undertaking, 
which was at first ridiculed by the Carthaginians as imprac- 
ticable, became evident. But one surprise was balanced 
by another. While the Eoman labourers were constructing 
the mole, work was going forward night and day lor two months 
in the Carthaginian harbour, without oven the deserters 
being able to tell what were the designs of the besieged. 
All of a sudden, just as the liomaus had completed the 
bar across the entrance to the harbour, fifty Carthaginian 
triremes and a number of boats and skiffs sailed forth 
from that same harbour into the gulf; while the enemy 
were stopping up the old mouth of tho harbour towards the 
south, the Carthaginians had by means of a canal formed in 
an easterly direction procured for themselves a new outlet, 
whicli owing to the depth of the sea at that spot could not 
possibly be closed. Had the Carthaginians, instead of 
resting content with a mere demonstration, thrown them- 
selves at once and resolutely on tho half- dismantled and 
wholly unprepared Eoman fleet, it must have been lost ; 
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when they returned on the third day to give battle, they 
found the Bomans in readiness. The conflict came off with- 
out decisive result; but on their return the Carthaginian 
vessels so ran foul of each other in and before the entrance 
of the harbour, that the damage thus occasioned was 
equivalent to a defeat. Scipio now directed his attacks 
against the outer quay, which lay outside of the city walls 
andwas only protected for tin; exigency by an earthen rampart 
of recent construction. Tho machines were stationed on 
the tongue of land, and a breach was easily made ; but with 
unexampled intrepidity the Carthaginians, wading through 
the shallows. assailed the besieging implements, chased away 
the covering force which ran off in such a manner that Scipio 
was obliged to make his own troopers cut them down, and 
destroyed the machines. In this way they gained time to 
close the breach. Scipio again established the machines and 
set on Sre the wooden towers of the enemy ; by which means 
he obtained possession of the quay and of the outer harbour 
along with it. A rampart equalling the city wall in height 
was here constructed, and the town was now at length com- 
pletely blockaded by land and sea, for the inner harbour 
could only be reached through the outer. To insure the 
completeness of the blockade, Scipio ordered Gaius LjcIvub 
to attack the camp at Nephcris, where Diogenes now held 
the command; it was captured by a fortunate stratagem, 
and the whole countless multitude assembled there were put 
to death or taken prisoners. Winter had now arrived and 
Scipio suspended his operations, leaving famine and pesti- 
lence to complete what lie had begun. 

How fearfully these mighty agencies had laboured in the Capture of 
work of destruction during the interval while 1 lasdrubal -itj. 

the Eoman army proceeded in the spring^ 608 to attack Ht), 
the inner town. Hasdrubal gave orders to set fire to the outer 
harbour and made himself readv to repel the expected 
assault on the Cothon ; but La;lius succeeded in scaling 
the wall, hardly longer defended by the famished garrison, at 
a 'point further up and thus penetrated into the inner 
harbour. The city was captured, but the struggle was 
etili by no means at an end. The assaiianls occupied tho 
market-place contiguous to the small harbour, and slowly 
pushed their way along 1 he three narrow streets leading from 
this to the citadel— slowly, for the huge houses of six stories 
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in boight liad to be taken one bv one ; on the roofs or on 
beams laid owr ilie sLr«rt thu soldiers penetrated from one 
of these fortress-like buildings to that which was adjoining 
or opposite, and cut down whatever they encountered there. 
Thus sii days elapsed, terrible for the inhabitants of the 
city and full of difficulty and danger also for the assailants ; 
at length they arrived in front of the steep citadel-rock, 
whither Hasdrubal and the force still surviving had re- 
treated. To procure u wider approach, Scipio gave orders 
to set fire to the captured streets and to level the ruins ; on 
which occasion a number of persons unable to fight, who 
were concealed in the houses, miserably perished. Then at 
last the remnant of the population, crowded together in the 
citadel, besought for mercy. Life was barely conceded to 
them, and they appeared before the victor, 30,000 men and 
25,000 women, not the tenth part of the former population. 
The liotnun deserters alone, 900 in number, and the general 
Hasdrubal witli his wife and his two children had thrown 
themselves into the temple of the God of Healing ; lor them — 
for soldiers who had deserted their posts, and for the murderer 
of the Roman prisoners— there were no terms. But, when, 
yielding to famine, the most resolute of them set fire to the 
temple, Hasdrubal could not endure to face death ; alone he 
ran forth to the victor and falling upon his knees pleaded for 
his life. It was granted ; but, when his wife who with her 
children was among the rest on the roof of the temple saw 
him at the feet of Scipio, her proud heart swelled at this 
disgrace brought on her beloved perishing home, and, with 
bitter words bidding her husband oe careful to save his life, 
she plunged first her sons and then herself into the tlames. 
The struggle was at an end. The joy in the camp and at 
Bomo was boundless ; the noblest of the Eomaus alone were 
in secret ashamed of the most recent achievement of the 
nation. The prisoners were mostly sold as Blavea ; several 
were allowed to languish in prison ; the most notable, 
Hasdrubal and Bithyas, were sent to the interior of Italy as 
Boman state-prisoners and tolerably treated. The moveable 
property, with the exception of gold, silver, and votive 
gifts, was abandoned to the pillage of the soldiers. As to the 
temple treasures, the booty that hud been in better times 
carried off by the Carthaginians from the Sicilian (owns was 
restored ; the bull of Phalaris, for example, was returned to 
the Agrigontinea ; the rest fell to the Boman state. 
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But by far the larger portion of the city still remained Destruction 
standing. We may believe that Scipio desired its preserva- «f Corihagp. 
tion ; at least he addressed a Bpecial inquiry to the senate on 
the subject. Scipio Nasica once more attempted to gain a 
hearing for the demands of reason and honour; but in 
vain. The senate ordered the general to level the city of 
Carthage and the suburb of Magalia w ith the ground, and to 
do the same with all the places which had held by Carthage 
to the last ; and thereafter to pass the plough over the site 
of Carthage so as to put an end in legal form to the 
existence of the city, and to curse the soil and site for ever, 
that neither house nor cornfield might ever reappear on the 
spot. The command was punctually obeyed. The ruins 
burned for seventeen days : recently, when the remains of the 
Carthaginian city wall wero excavated, they were found to 
be covered with a layer of ashes from four to five feet deep, 
filial wLt.li li;il:'-di;irn-il jmvus of wood, fragments of iron, 
and projectiles. "Where the industrious Phoenicians had 
bustled and trafficked for five hundred years, Eomau slaves 
henceforth pastured the herds of their distant masters. 
Scipio, however, whom nature had destined for a nobler 
part than that of an executioner, gazed with horror on bis 
own work ; and, instead of the joy of victory, the victor 
himself was haunted by a presentiment of the retribution 
that would inevitably follow such a misdeed. 

Arrangements had still to be made as to the future Provi.ica :f 



the allies of Kome with the transmarine possessions that 
she acquired was no longer viewed with favour. Micipsa 
aud his brothers retained in substance their former territory, 
including the districts recently wrested from the Cartha- 
ginians on the Bagradas and in Emporia ; their long- 
cherished hope of obtaining Carthage as a capital was for 
ever frustrated; the senate presented them instead with 
the Carthaginian libraries. The Carthaginian territory as 
possessed by the city in its last days — viz., the narrow- 
border of the African coast lying immediately opposite to 
Sicily, from the river Tiisca- (Wady Saine, opposite to the 
island of Galita) to Theme (opposite to the island of 
Karkenah)— became a Eoman proviuce. In the interior, 
where the constant encroachments of Massinissa had more 
and more narrowed the Carthaginian dominions and Vacua, 
Zama, and Bulla already belonged to Numidia, the Nunii- 
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dians retained what they possessed. But the careful regu- 
lation of the boundary between the Roman province and 
the Numidian kingdom, which enclosed it on three sides, 
showed that "Rome would by no means tolerate in reference 
to herself what she had permitted in reference to Carthago ; 
■while the name of the now province, Africa, on the other 
hand appeared to indicate that Rome did not at all regard 
the boundary now marked off as a definitive one. The 
supremo administration of the new province was intrusted 
to a Roman governor, whoso seat was Utiea. Its frontier 
did not need any regular defence, as the allied Numidian 
kingdom everywhere separated it from the inhabitants of 
the desert. In the matter of taxes liome dealt on the whole 
with moderation. Those communities which from the be- 
ginning of the war had taken part with Rome— viz., only 
the maritime towns of Ftiea, Hadrumetum, Little Leptis, 
ThspsuB, A clral] a, and Usalis, and the inland town of 
Theudalis — retained their territory and became free cities ; 
winch was also the case with the newly founded community 
of deserters. The territory of the city of Carthago with 
the exception of a tract presented to Ftica, and that of 
the other destroyed townships, became Roman domainland, 
which was let on lease. The remaining townships likewise 
forfeited in law their property in the soil and their muni- 
cipal liberties ; but their land and their constitution were left 
to them on sufferance for the time being and until further 
orders from the Roman government, and the communities 
lid annually to Rome for the use of their soil which 
Roman a definitely fixed tribute (stipeiuXum), 
wmen cney in their turn raised by means of a property- 
tax levied from the individuals liable. The real gainers, 
however, bv this destruction of the first commercial citv of 
the west were the Roman merchants, who, as soon as Cor- 



Gietulian regions which had hitherto been closed to them, 
i Macedonia also disappeared about the same time as 
Carthage from the ranks of the nations. The four small 
confederacies, into which the wisdom of the Roman senate 
had pnrcelled out the ancient kingdom, could not live at 
peace either internally or one with another. The state of 
matters in the country appears from a single aocodentnliy 
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his father's sister, and Barsabas, but also from, the prudent 
Byzantines. With Thracian support the so-called Philip 
invaded Macedonia, and, although he was defeated at first, 
he soon gained one victory over the Macedonian militia in the 
district of Odomanttce beyond the Strymon, followed by a 
second on the west sido of the river, which gave him posses- 
sion of all Macedonia. Apocryphal as his story sounded, 
and decidedly as it was established that the real Philip, the 
son of Perseus, had died when eighteen yt';u\-i of ugc at Albs, 
and that this man, so iar from being a Macedonian prince, 
was Andriscus a fuller of Adramyttium, yet the Macedo- 
nians were too much accustomed to the rule of a kiug not 
to be readily satisfied on the point of legitimacy and to 
return with pleasure into the old paths. Messengers 
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arrived from the Thessalians, announcing that the pretender 
had advanced into their territory ; the Raman commissioner 
Nasica, who, in the expectation that a mere remonstrance 
would put an end to the foolish enterprise, had heen scut by 
the senate to Macedonia without soldiers, was obliged to 
call out the Achtean and Pergamene troops and to protect 
Thessaly against the superior force by means of the 
149. Achieaus, as far as was practicable, till (605 ?) the prastor 
Juveotius appeared with a legion. The latter attacked the 
Macedonians with his small force ; but he himself fell, his 
army was almost wholly destroyed, and the greater part of 
Thessaly fell into the power of" the Pseudo-Philip, who con- 
ducted his government there and in Macedonia with cruelty 
Victory of and arrogance. At length u stronger Soman army under 
Melius. Quintus Cfecilius Metellus appeared oa the scene of 
conflict, and, supported by a Pergamene fleet, advanced into 
Macedonia. In the first cavalry combat the Macedonians 
retained the superiority ; but soon dissensions and desertions 
occurred in the Macedonian army, and the blunder of the 
pretender in dividing his army and detaching half of it to 
Thessalv procured for the Romans an easy and decisive 
1+8. victorv'{606). Philip fled to the chieftain Byzes in Thrace, 
■whither Metellus followed him and after a second victory 

Proline* of The four Macedonian confederacies had not voluntarily 
Macedonia, submitted to the pretender, but had yielded only to force. 

According to the policy hitherto pursued thore was therefore 
no reason for depriving the Macedonians of the shadow of 
indepeudence which the battle of Pydna had still left to 
them ; nevertheless the kingdom of Alexander was now, by 
order of the senate, converted by Metellus into a Roman 
province. This case clearly showed that the Roman 
government had changed its system, and had resolved to 
substitute the relation of subjection for that of dependence ; 
and accordingly the suppression of the four Macedonian 
confederacies was felt throughout the whole range of the 
client-states as a blow directed against all. The possessions 
in Epirus which wore formerly after the first Roman 
victories detached from Macedonia — the Ionian Islands and 
the ports of Apollonia and Epidamnus (ii. 74, 277), that 
had hitherto been under the jurisdiction of the Italian 
magistrates — were now reunited with Macedonia, so that the 
latter, probably as early as this period, reached on the north- 
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west to a point beyond Seodra, where IUyria began. The 
protectorate which Eome claimed over Greece Proper like- 
wise devolved, of course, on the new governor of Macedonia. 
Thus Macedonia recovered its unity and nearly the same 
limits which it had in its most flourishing times. It was no 
longer, however, an united kingdom, but an united pro- 
vince, retaining its communal and even as it would seem 
its national organization, but placed under an Italian go- 
vernor and quasstor, whose names make their appearanco on 
the native coins along with tho name of the country. As 
tribute there was retained the old moderate land tax, as 
Paullus had arranged it (ii. 303)— a sum of 100 talents 
(£24,400) which was allocated in fixed proportions on the 
several communities. ■ Tet the land could not forget its old 
glorious dynasty. A few years after the subjugation of the 
Pseudo-Philip another pretended sou of Perseus, Alexander, 
raised the banner of insurrection on the Nestus (Karasu), 
and had in a short time collected 16,000 men ; but the 
qurestor Lucius Tremellius mastered the insurrection 
without difficulty and pursued the fugitive pretender as far 
as TJardania (6i2). This was tho last movement of the ua. 
proud national spirit of Macedon, which two hundred years 
before had accomplished so great things in Hellas and Asia. 
Henceforward there is scarcely anything else to be told of 
tlie Macedonians, save that they continued to reckon their 
inglorious years from the date at which the country 
received its definitive provincial organization ((H)H). 148, 

Thenceforth the defence of the northern and eastern 
frontiers of Macedonia or, in other words, of the frontier of 
Hellenic civilization against the barbarians devolved on the 
Romans. It was not conducted by them with adequate 
forces or, on the whole, with befitting energy ; but with a. 
primary view to this military object the great Egnatian 
highway was constructed, which as early as the time of 
Polybius ran from Apollonia and Dyrrhacbium, the two chief 
porta on the west coast, across the interior to TheBsalonica, 
and was afterwards prolonged to the Hebrus (Maritza).* 
Tho new province became the natural basis, on the one hand 
* This road was known even to tho author of the pscudo- Aristotelian 
treatise De SfiroMSho as a commercial route^ between tho Adriatic and Black 

from Thasos and Lesbos. Kveil H n.:i-: mi :^t,iLi:i;>.l j i:l ■i-.mr- <;;< ;L ' ion 
([..in 1 liinnii), ci-ossii.s; (hp nir.Lialains i.l' li;-i,ia i'i";ii«!iii i;a ihaii,) at [in- Uhe 
of Ochridn (Ljchnitis), by way of llonastir to Salonica. 
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for the movements against the turbulent Dalmatians, and 
on the other hand for the numerous expeditions :n>:u!ist tlui 
llljrian, Celtic, and Thracian tribes settled to the north of 
tin.' (Irecian peninsula, which we shall afterwards have to 
exhibit in their historical connection. 
«« Greece proper had greater occasion than Macedonia to 

congratulate herself on the favour of the ruling power; 
and' the Philhellenes of Home were probably of opinion 
that the calamitous effects of the war with Perseus were 
disappearing, and that the state of tilings in general was im- 

honourable Romans forbade even to enter their houses, de- 
scended one after another to the grave ; another generation 
grew up, in which the old recollections and the old antago- 
nisms had faded. Tin.' senule thmi^ht thai, s he lime for general 
150. forgiveness and oblivion had come, and in 604 released the 
survivors of those Aelncau patriots who had been confined 
for seventeen years in Italy, and whose liberation the 
Achaean diet had never censed to demand. Nevertheless 
they were mistaken. How little the Romans with all their 
Phi'lhellenism had been successful in really conciliating Hel- 
lenic patriotism, was nowhere, more elenrly apparent than in 
the attitude of the Greeks towards the Attalids. King 
Eumcncs II. wns, as a friend of the Eomans, extremely 
hated in Greece (ii. 291) ; but scarcely had a coldness arisen 
between him and the Bomans, when he became suddenly 
popular in Greece, and the Hellenic votary of hope expected 
the deliverer from a foreign yoke to come now from Perga- 
mus as formerly from Macedon. Socialdisorganization more 
especially was visibly on the increase among the pcttv states 
of Hellas now left to themselves. The country 'became 
desolate not through war and pestilence, but through the 
daily increasing disinclination of the higher classes to trouble 
themselves wilh wile and children; on the other hand the 
criminal or the thoughtless flocked as hitherto chiefly to 
Greece, to await the- recruiting officer there. The com- 
munities sank into daily deeper debt, and into financial dis- 
honour and a corresponding want of credit : some cities, 
more especially Athens and Thebes, resorted in their financi:'^ 
distress to direct robbery, and plundered the neighbouring 
communities. The internal dissensions in the leagues also — 
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e. 3. between the voluntary and involuntary members of tbe 
Achsean confederacy — were by no means composed. If the 
Romans, as w«is in have, been the case, believed what they 
desired and t/uijliiW in ibt* calm which for the moment pre- 
vailed, they were soon to learn that the younger gen it;i 1.1011 
in Hellas was in no reapect better or wiser than the older. 
The Greeks directly sought an opportunity of picking a 
quarrel with the Romans. 

In order to screen afoul transaction, Diajus, the president Achmm 
of the Achamn league for tbe time being, about 605 threw war- D". 
out in the diet the assertion, that the separate privileges eon- 
ceded by the Achasan league to the Lacedemonians as mem- 
bers—viz., their exemption from the Aclwcan criminal juris- 
diction, and (lie right to send separate embassies to Rome — 
were not at all guaranteed to them by the Romans. It was 
an audacious falsehood ; but the diet naturally believed what 
it wished, and, when the Achajans showed themselves ready 
to make good their assertions with arms in hand, the weaker 
Spartans yielded for the time, or, to speak more correctly ,1 hose 
whose surrender was demanded by the Acba^ans left the 
city to appear as complainants before the Roman senate. The 
senate answered as usual that it would send a commission to 
investigate the matter; but instead of report iiig this reply 
the envoys stated in Achaia as well as in Sparta, and in 
butli cas^s falsely, that tin-; senate had decided in their favour. 
The Aeliasans, who felt more than ever their equality 
with Romo as allies and their political importance on 
account of the aid which the league had just rendered in 
Tiiessnly against the Pseudo- Philip, advanced in liijfi under 14a. 
their strategus Damoeritus into Laconia; in vain a Roman 
embassy on its way to Asia, at the suggestion of" flletelius, 
admonished them to keep tbo peace and to await the com- 
missioners of the senate. A tattle took place, in which 
nearly 1000 Spartans fell, and Sparta might have been taken 
if Damoeritus had not been equally incapable as an officer and 
as a statesman. He was superseded, and his successor 
Difflua, the instigator of all thiB mischief, zealously continued 
the war, while at the same time ho gave to the dreaded 
commandant of Macedonia assurances of the full loyalty of 
the Achsan league. Thereupon the long-expected Roman 
commission made its appearance, with Aurelius Orestes at 
its head; hostilities were now suspended, and the Achasan 
diet assembled at Corinth to receive its communications. 
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Tliey were of an unexpected and far from agreeable character. 
The Eomans had resolved to cancel the unnatural and forced 
(ii. 278) inclusion of Sparta among the Achajau states, and 
generally to act with vigour against the Achteans. Some 

1(33. years before (591) they had been obliged to release from 
their league the Mtclmn town of PJeuron (ii. 279) j now 
they were directed to renounce all the acquisitions which 
tliiry had made ainee the second Macedonian war — viz., 
Corinth, Orchomenus, Argoa, Sparta in the Peloponneans, 
and Heraclea near Oeta — and to reduce their league to the 
condition in which it stood at the end of thoHannibalic war. 
"When the Aehasan deputies learned this, they rushed im- 
mediately to the market-place without even hearing the 
Romans to an end, and communicated the Boman demands 
to the multitude; whereupon the governing and the go- 
verned rabble determined with one voice to arrest at once 
the whole Lacedfemonians present in Corinth, because 
Sparta forsooth had brought on them this misfortune. The 
arrest accordingly took place in the most tumultuary fashion, 
so that the possession of Laconian names or Laconian 
shoes appeared sufficient ground for imprisonment : in fact 
they even entered the dwellings of the Boman envoys to 
seize the Lacedaemonians w ho had taken shelter there, and 
severe expressions were uttered against the Eomans, although 
they did not lay hands on their persons. The envoys re- 
turned home in indignation, and mado bitter and even 
exaggerated complaints in the senate ; but the latter, with 
the same moderation which marked all its measures against 
the Greeks, confined itself at first to representations. In 
the mildest form, and hardly mentioning satisfaction for the 
insults which they had suffered, Sextus Julius Cicsnr re- 
peated the commands of the Eomans at the diet in jEgium 

147. (spring of 607). But the leaders of affairs in Achaia with 
the new strategus Critolaus at their head (strategus from 
147-146. May 607 to May 608), as men versed in state affairs and 
familiar with political arts, merely drew from that fact the 
inference that the position of Kome with reference to Car- 
thage and Viriathus could not but be very unfavourable, 
and continued at once to cheat and to affront the Eomans. 
Cajsar was requested to arrange a conference of deputies of 
the contending parties at Tegea for the settlement of the 
question. He did bo; but, after Ctesar and the Lacedtemonian 
deputies had waited there long in vain for the Achteans, 
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Critolaus at last appeared alone and informed them that the 
general assembly of the Acha^ns was alone competent in 
this matter, and that it could only be settled at the diet or, 
in other words, in six months. Ctesar thereupon returned 
to Borne ; and the next national assembly of the Aebasans oil 
the proposal of Critolaua formally declared war against Sparta. 
Even now Hetellus made an attempt amicably to settle the 
quarrel, and sent envoys to Corinth ; but the noisy ecclesia, 
consisting mostly of the mob of that wealthy commercial 
and manufacturing city, drowned the voice of tho Roman 
envoys and compelled them to leave the platform. The 
declaration of Critolaus, that they wished the Romans to be 
their friends but not their masters, was received with inex- 
pressible delight ; and, when the members of the diet wished 
to interpose, the mob protected the man after its own heart, 
and applauded the sarcasms as to the high treason of . 
the rich and the need of a military dictatorship as well as 
the mysterious hints regarding an impending insurrection of 
numerous peoples and kings against Rome. The spirit 
animating the movement is shown by the two resolutions, 
that all clubs should be permanent and that all actions for 
debt should be suspended till the restoration of peace. 

TheAchteans thus had war; and they had even actual 
allies, namely the Thebans and Bieotians and also the Chal- 
oidians. At the beginning of 608 the Aeh&ans advanced 146, 
into Thessaly to reduce to obedience Heraclea near Oeta, 
which, in accordance with the decree of the senate, had 
detached itself from the Achasan league. The consul Lncius 
JVIummius, whom the senate had resolved to send to 
Greece, had not yet arrived ; accordingly Metellus under- 



Wheo the advance of the Romans was announced to the 
Achajo-Tlieban army, there was no more talk of fighting; 
they considered only how they might best succeed in reaching 
once more the secure Peloponnesus ; in all haste the army 
made off, and did not even attempt to hold the position of 
Thermopylae But Metellus quickened the pursuit, and over- 
took and defeated the Greek army near Searpheia in Locris. 
The loss in prisoners and dead was considerable ; Critolaus 
was never heard of after the battle. The remains of the 
defeated army wandered to and fro in single troops, and 
everywhere sought admission in vain ; the division of Patrai 
was destroyed in Phocia, the Arcadian Belect corps at 



took to protect 
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CbteroDca; all northern Greece was evacuated, and only a 
small portion of the Action army and of the citizens of 



ample, that all the Thebans, with a single exception, should 
be allowed their liberty; his well-meant endeavours were 
thwarted not by the energy of the people, but by the 
di.'^icrauoii of tun leaders apprehensive foe their own safety. 
Diams, who after the fall of Critolaus had resumed the chief 
Command, summoned all men capable of bearing arms to 
the isthmus, and ordered 12,000 slaves, natives of Greece, 
to be enrolled in the army; the rich Were applied to for 
advances, and the ranks of the frieuds of peaeo, so far as 
they did not purchase their lives by bribing their tyrannical 
iii.-.i-triB, were thinned by bloody prosecutions. The war 
ni;[-oni:ngly was continued, and after the same style. The 
Achasan vanguard, which, 4000 strong, was stationed under 
Alcamenca at Megara, dispersed as soon as it saw the 
Roman standards. Metellus was just about to order an 
attack upon the main force on the isthmus, when the consul 
Lucius Mnmmiua with a few attendants arrived at the 
Human head-quarters and took the command. Meanwhile 
the Acha?ans. einbuldened by m successful attack on the too 
uuguarded Roman outposts, offered battle to the Roman 
army, which was about twice as strong, at Leucopetra on the 
isthmus. The Romans were not slow to accept it. At 
the very first the Ackean horsi'meu broke oil' en jn.-j.s--w before 
(be Eoman cavalry of six times their streui;h ; the Jioplites 
withstood the enemy till a flank attack by,, Roman 
select corps brought confusion into their ranks. This termi- 
nated the resistance. Dianis fled to his home, put his wife 
to death, and took poison himself. Al! the cities submitted 
without opposition ; and even f In; impregnable Corinth, into 
which Mummius for three days hesitated to euter because lie 
feared an ambush, was occupied by the Romans without a blow. 
f The renewed regulation of the affairs of Greece was 
intrusted to a commission of ten senators in concert with 
the consul Mummius, who left behind him on the whole 
a favourable reputation iu the conquered country. Doubt- 
loss it was, to say the least, a foolish thing in him to assume 
the name of " Achaicus " on account of bis feats of war and 
victory, and to build in the fulness of his gratitude a temple 
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to Hercules Victor; but. as he had not been reared in 
aristocratic luxury and aristocratic corruption but was a 
"new man", and comparatively poor, he showed himself an 
upright and indulgent administrator. The statement, that 
none of the Achteuns perished but Diajus and none of the 
Bceotians but Pytheas, is a, rhel orieal em iteration : in 
Chalcis especially tad out rages occurred; but yet on the 
whole moderation was observed in the infliction of punish- 
ment. Mummius rejected tho proposal to throw down the 
statues of Philopcemen, the founder of the Acha?an patriotic 
party ; the finea imposed on the communities were destined 
noH'or the Roman exchequer, but for the injured Greek cities, 
and were mostly remitted afterwards ; and the property of 
those traitors who had parents or children was not sold on 
public account, but handed over to their relatives. The works 
of art alone were carried away from Corinth, Thespia?, and 
other cities, and were erected partly in the capital, partly 
in the country towns of Italy:* several pieces were also 
presented to the Isthmian, Delphic, and Olympic temples. 
In the definitive organization of the country also modera- 
tion was in general displayed. It is true that, as was im- 
plied in the very introduction of the provincial constitution 
(ii. 63), tho special confederacies, and the Achican in par- 
ticular, were as such dissolved ; the communities were 
isolated; and intercourse between them was hampered by 
the rule that no one might acquire landed properly simul- 
taneously in two communities. Moreover, as Flamtniiius 
had already attempted (ii. 2G1), the democratic const it ul ions 
of the towns were altogether set aside, and the government 
in each community was placed in the hands of a council 
composed of the wealthy. A fixed land-tax to be paid to 

all subordinated to the governor of Macedonia in such a 
manner, that tho latter as supreme military chief exercised a ' 
superintendence over administration and justice, and could, 
for example, personallv assume tlin division of the more 
important criminal procures.. Yet the Greek eominunitiirs 
retained "freedom," that is, a formal sovereignty— reduced, 
doubtless, by the Itoman hegemony to a name — which 
involved the property of the soil and the right of a distinct 

• In the Sabine villages, at Parma, and even at Italiea in Spain (P. 4), 
[>L'(im, miiikeil ',vU':i tlis iiamr uf Mummius have been brought to 
light, whidi once supported gifts fonnius port of the spoil. 
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administration and jurisdiction of their own.* Some years 
later not only were the old confederacies again allowed 
to have a shadowy existence, but the oppressive restriction 
on the alienation of landed property was removed. 
Destruction The communities of Thebes, Chaleis, and Corinth ex- 
of Corinth. perienced a treatment more severe. There is no ground for 
censure in the fact, that the two former were disarmed and 
converted by the demolii ion of tlioir walk into open villages ; 
but the wholly uncalled-for destruction of the flourishing 

* The question whether flrei'is' did or did not SMVorri,: a Komnn province in 
1*3. 609, virtually runs int.' a di-wite ali-i.it i~.ji-.1s. It is certain that the Greek 
communitira tliiT.ur;li.x;t ni^.iia'd trfe" ' C. I. Or. ISi.'S, la; Csrsnr, B. C. 
lii. 4 ; Appiasi, MUlu: r.H : Z,.i : ,r. is. But it is m, less eerlsdn t.ii.s: Greece 

was then "taken pi.-ieK.ios: d" Lv tin: Uoriunti lac. -I'd. ilv. L'l : 1 Jlaccab. 
viii.9, 10) ; tl:r,t. t]).-iL, - ru rli HM- ii .■,im:ii-,mlv [laid a (;...■■! Ir-ituf lo rh.nr, (P.H1- 
san. vii. 10, V; cam],. Cic. 7Jc /Vw. fW. :!..-,), tho little i-land of liyaras, for 
instance, pay ins Kill lie I ■ ■.'<. aiainaliv iSr.eit.i, i. -IS.'i! ; that the " md:i and 
lies" of the finnan s.'.n>:i».i tliciaof.ntli iiil.-l in Civ,,,,, r J'ulyb. imviii. 1 o. 
corap. Cic. I 'err, I\ i. 21. I'm ■, and that iie tiieiiLcaalli i-L:?ed i he superin- 
tendence over tin: con-til sis of the eiti.:* (C. /. 'Vr. LSI:);, as well sis in 
oertain cases the '■■.inuiial j m.di.rion (O. /. Ih: 1.7-4TS ; Pint. a,n. 21, jest as 
the senate hnd hitherto done; nhd that. Lastly, the Macedonian provineinl 

era was also in use in Hi- ;e. HeuiYoti Hick; lli.its (here is n.> ii'.-.iii^i.teiay, 

or at any rale none further than is involved in the portion of the free cities 
generally, wlndi .us sp.^en of sonic times as if rs.-liid.-J from the province 
^ii.Ton. (;rs.. 25 ; L'oI'.tKi. si. :i, 2ir, ....sue: in ins as as.-i-iicd to it -;e.,j, 
Joseph. Ani. Jud. ilv. 4, 4). The ilo.saa:: di.rnaai.il ]0'ies-:oni in firreoc 
were, no doubt, rcslrii-lc.1 f.i she tcrritorv of Cn.hslli and pns.ibly some por- 
tions of Eubica I C. !. dr. bKl'J). n*l tho:-,: ma sic sfc; . in :i:o's;i-itt sessse 



constitutional law by the events of 008. It was a dilierencc du facto rutlnir 
than dtjare, when il'.stV.i i of the .'iciia'asl ].:i;;ls.: liie indiiasnal .. mmnuities of 
Aahaii ,:,r,\ appeared by tin; si t: of dims: ii» tributary prill.! :!od slates, sunt 
when, after the nvotion of ahrndenia as a ,li:.iisi(t [Ionian provin.-e. the latter 
relieved the authorities of tho capital of tin: snpiaiii'.i'ii.li'iiio over the (iiwk 
ciient-statei. Uroeoc tiso.'oibs'e may or mav not le regard,! i as a part of trie 
"command " of .Macedonia, ai'i.ii'iliii^ as she pm.iicai cr tin! formal point of 
ricw preponderates; hut tlie ti.mer is jossly as ihe tnoj :■ important. 
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the ground, and all rebuilding on the desolate site was pro- 
hibited in the usual forms of accursing ; part of its territory 
was given to Sioyon under the obligation that the latter 
should defray the. expense of the Isthmian national festival 
in room of Corinth, but the sirculer portion was declared 
to be public land of Home. Thus was extinguished "the 
eye of Hellas," the last precious ornament of the Grecian land 
once so rich in cities. If, however, we review the whole 
catastrophe, the impartial historian must acknowledge — 
what the Greeks of this period themselves candidly con- 
fessed — that the llomaus were not to blame for the war 
itself, but that on the contrary the foolish periidy and the 
feeble temerity of the Greeks compelled the Roman inter- 
vention. The abolition of the mock sovereignty of the 
leagues and of nil the vague and pernicious dreams con- 
nected with thi'iii was a blessing for the country; and the 
government of the Roman commander-in-chief of Macedonia, 
however much it fell short of what was to he wished, was 
yet far hotter than the previous confusion and misrule of 
Greek confederacies and lioman commissions. The Pelopon- 
nesus ceased to be the great harbour of mercenaries : it is 
affirmed, and may readily bo believed, that with the direct 
government of Rome security and prosperity in some mea- 
sure returned throughout the land. The epigram of Themi- 
stocles, that ruin had averted ruin, was applied by the Greeks 
of that day not altogether without reason to the loss of Greek 
independence. The singular indulgence, which Rome even 
now showed towards the Greeks, is brought fully to light 
only by comparison with the contemporary conduct of the 
same authorities towards the Spaniards and Phoenicians, To 
treat barbarians with cruelty seemed not unallowable, but 
the Romans of this period, like the Emperor Trajan, in later 
times, deemed it " harsh and barbarous to deprive Athens 
and Sparta of the shadow of freedom which they still 
retained." All the more marked is the contrast between 
this general moderation and the revolting treatment or 
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proper, and winch in destroying Corinth got rid of a com- 
medial rival. If the great merchants of Rome had any- 
thing to say in the regulation of Greece, we can understand 
why Corinth was singled out for punishment, and why the 
Eomana not onlv destroyed the city us it stood, but also 
prohibited any future settlement on a site so pre-eminently 
iav.umbk- fo/commerce. The Peloponnesian Ars-os tlu-nce- 
forth became the rendezvous for the Roman merchants, who 
were very nutm-rous in (ieeece. For the Roman wholesale 
traffic, however, Dclos was of greater importance. A Roman 
free port as carlv as 58G, it had attracted a great part of 
the business of Rhodes (ii. 1108), and now in a similar way 
entered on the heritage of Corinth. This island remained 
for a considerable time the chief emporium for merchandise 
going from the East to the West.* 

In the third and more distant continent the Roman 
dominion exhibited a development more imperfect than in 
the African and Muccdono-Udlfnic countries, which were 
separated from Italy only by narrow seas. 
,f In Asia Minor, after the Sclctieiiia, were driven back, the 
kingdom of Porgamus had become the first power. Not led 
astray by the traditions of the Alexandrine monarchies, but 
siiisu-imi* :n ill (.iisj)Lissionii:.c enough to renounce what was 
impossible, the Attalids kept quiet; and endeavoured not to 
extend their bounds nor to withdraw from the Roman hege- 
mony, but to promote tho prosperity of their empire, so far 
as the Romans allowed, and to foster the arts of peace. 

* A remarkable proof of this is fonnd in the names employed to ifciguuc 
the lino bionz-> ami .■■■[>)«'■ of Cieece, ivlsich in the lime, of Cicero were 

,;,lf.,l h.iisaiuiinatriv ■'(. , (!]-iiit!ii:m " or " IMi;.« "toppor. Tluir (l.'.iL-TUtioH 
in Italy iybs mtin -:■ II v iln-ml i:ot from the places of manufacture but from 
those of (sport iPlin. II. N. s.siv. 2, i)}; jil [ li.nt-1,, of conr.e, we do not 
a deny that similar vnaes were manufactured in Ccrinth and Deios 
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Nevertheless they did not escape the jealousy and suspicion 
of Rome. In possession of the European shore of the Pro- 
pontis, ot' the west coast of A sia Minor, and of the interior 
as far as the Cappadocian and Cilieian frontiers ; mid closely 
connected with the Syrian kings, one of whom, Antiochus 
Epiphanea ( + 590), had ascended the throne by the aid of 1W« 
the Attalids; king Eumenes II. had by his power, which 
seemed still more considerable from the more and more 
deep decline of Macedonia and Syria, instilled apprehension 
in tee minds even of its founders. We have already related 
(ii. 304) how the senate sought to humble and weaken this 
ally after the third Macedonian war by unbecoming diploma- 
tic artifices. The relations — perplexing from the very nature 
of the case— of the rulers of Pergamus towards the wholly or 
hull Yin: commercial cities within their kingdom, and towards 
their barbarous neighbours on its borders, became compli- 
cated still more painfully by this ill humour on the part of 
their patrons. As it was not clear whether, according to 
the treaty of peace in 565, the heights of the Taurus in. 189. 
Pamphylia and Pisidia belonged 1 <> t Ik- kingdom of Syria or to 
that of Pergamus, the brave Belgians, nominally recognizing, 
as it would seem, the Syrian supremacy, made a prolonged 
and energetic resistance to Eumenes II. and Attalus II. in 
the almost inaccessible mountains of Pisidia. The Asiatic 
Celts also, who for a time with the permission of the 
Romans had yielded allegiance to 1'ergum us. revolted from 
Eumenes and, in concert with Prusias king of Bithynfo the 
hereditary enemy of the Attalids, suddenly began war 
against him about 587. The king had had no time to hire lfl7 - 
mercenary troops ; all his skill and valour could not prevent 
the Celts from defeating the Asiatic militia and overrunning 
his territory ; the peculiar mediation, lu which the Somalia 
condescended at the request of Eumenes, has already been 
mentioned (ii. 305). But, as soon as he had found time 
with the help of his well-filled exchequer to raise an army 
capable of taking the field, he speedily drove the wild hordes 
over the frontier; and, although Galatia remained lost to 
him, and his obstinately continued attempts to maintain his 
footing there were frustrated by Eoman influence,* he yet, 

* Several letters recently brought to light (MiinchancrSitiungsberiditc, 1860, 
p. 180 el a:?.) from the kings Eumenes II. a;id Attain- 1 1. In (Ii.: [>. i est ot' Passions, 
who was uniform ly t.i.l.;! A it if ;rom[j. ['■.;;.-!>. 13 ii. l-.i), v-.iy clearly illustrate 
these relations. The earliest of these mid the only one with a date, written in 
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in spite of all tlic open attacks and secret machinations 
which his nei-jhljoiirs and the Romans directed against him, 
158. at his death (about rm) left his kingdom in undiminished 
138. power. His brother Attalus XI. Philadelphus (+616), with 
Roman aid, repelled the attempt of Pharnaces king of 
Pontua to seize the guardianship of Enmenes' son who 
was a minor, and reigned in the room of his nephew, like 
Autigonus Doson, as guardian tor life. Adroit, able, pliant, 
a genuino Attalid, lie had the art to convince the suspicious 
senate that the apprehensions which it had formerly cherished 
were baseless. The anti-Roman party accused him of 
applying himself to keep the land for the Romans, and of 
auquu'-iing in every insult and ('Miction at their hands ; hut, 
Bure of Roman protection, lie was able to interfere decisively 
in the disputes as to the succession in Syria, Cappadocia, 
and Bithynia. Even in the dangerous Bithvnian war, which 
182-1+9. king Prusias II., surnamed the Hunter (572?-G05), a 
ruler who combined in his own person all the vices of 
barbarism and of civilization, began against liiui, Roman 
intervention saved him— although not until he had been 
himself besicgeii in bis capital, and a iirst warning given by 
the Romans bad remained unamended to and had even been 
156-154 scoffed at by Prusias (598-600). But, when his ward 
133-133. Attalus III. Philometor ascended the throne (G1G-621), 
the peaceful and moderate rule of the citizen kings was 
replaced by the tyranny of an Asiatic sultan. The new king 
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accepted the bequest, and tin 
the treasure ol' tlie Attalids threw a new apple of contention ■ 
among the eoidictiiiL: political parties in Home. 

In Asia also this royal testament kindled a civil war. w - 
Belying on the aversion of the Asiatics to the foreign Ai 
rule which awaited them, Aristonicus, a natural son of 
Eumenes II., made his appearance in Leueie, a small seaport 
between Smvnia ami Psioirufa, as a pretender to the crown. 
Phocffla and other towns joined him, but ho was defeated 
at sea off Cyme by the Ephesians who saw that a steady 
adherence lo .Koine was the onlv possible way of preservini; 
their privileges, and was obliged to flee into the interior 
The movement was believed to have died away when he 
suddenly reappeared at the head of the new '* citizens of the 
city of the sun,"* in other words, of tin: slaves whom ho had 
called to freedom r.n manse, mastered the Lydian towns of 
Thyath'a and Apollonis as well as a porUon of the Attalic 
townships, and summoned bunds of Tiiraebu free-lances to 
join his standard. The stni^le was serious. There were 
noEoman troops in Asia ; the Asiatic free cities and the 
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Cappadocia, Pontus, Armenia, could not withstand the pre- 
tender; he pei let nil ci I liv Wee of iinus into Colophon, Samoa, 
and Myudus, and already ruled over almost all his father's 

131. kingdom, when at the dose of 623 a Roman army landed in 
Asia. Its commander, the consul and pontifix maximus 
Publius Licinius Crassus MucianuB, one of the wealthiest 
and at the same time one of the most cultivated men in 
Rome, equally distinguished as on orator and as a jurist, 
was about to besiege the pretender in Leuc«, but during 
his preparations for that purpose allowed himself to be 
surprised and defeated by his too much undervalued oppo- 
nent, and was himself taken prisoner by a Tbracian baud. 
But he did not allow such an enemy the triumph of exhibit- 
ing tho Roman commander-in-chief as a captive; he pro- 
voked the barbarians, who had captured him without 
knowing who he was, to put him to death (beginning of 

130. 624), and the consular was only recognized when a corpse. 
"With him, as it would seem, fell Ariarathes king of Cappa- 
docia. But not long after this victory Aristonicus was 
attacked by Marcus Perpenna, the successor of Crassus; 
his army was dispersed, he himself was besieged and taken 
prisoner in Stratonicea, and was soon aftevwankeMu'iiti'd in 
Rome. The subjugation of the last towns that still offered 
resistance and the definitive regulation of the country were 
committed, after the sudden death of Pcrp una, to Manius 

129. Aijiiillius (625). Tho same policy was followed as in the 
caso of the Carthaginian territory. The eastern portion of the 
kingdom of the Attalids was assigned to the client kings, so 
as to release the Romans from the defence of the frontier and 
thereby from the necessity of inaiiihilniiiL' a standing force 
in Asia ; Telmissus (ii. 275) went to the Lycian confederacy j 
tho European possessions in Thrace were annexed to tho 
province of Macedonia; the rest of the territory wan 
organized as a new Roman province, which like that of 
Carthage was, not without design, designated by the name 
of the continent in which it lay. The land was released from 
the taxes which had been paid to Pergamus ; and it was 
treated with the same moderation as Hellas and Macedonia. 
Thus the most considerable state in Asia Minor became a 
Roman province. 

Western The numerous other small states and cities of western 
Asia. Asia— the kingdom of Bithynia, the Paphlagonian and 
Gallic principalities, the Lycian, Carian, and Pamphylian 
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confederacies, the free cities of Cyzicus and Ehcdes— con- 
tinued in their former circumscribed relations. 

Beyond the lldvs (.';i[ip;ii!ori:L — hIUt kmg Ari;ir:ithi*3 V. Cappodoci*. 

Philopator (591-624) had, chiefly by the aid of the Attalids, 163-130. 
held his ground against his brother and rival Holophernes 
who was supported by Syria — followed substantially the 
Pergamene policy, both as res peeled absolute devotion to 
Home and the tendency to adopt Hellenic culture. He 
was the means of introducing that culture into the hitherto 
almost barbarous CiippiuUioui. :nni :do:i^ with it its extrava- 
gancies also, such as the worship of Bacchus and the dissolute 
practices of the bands of wandering actors — thu " artists " as 
they were called. In reward for the fidelity to liome w hich 
had cost this prince his life in the struggle with the Per- 
gamene pretender, his youthful heir Ariarathes VI. was not 
only protected by the Komans against the usurpation 
attempted by the king of Pontes, hut: received also the 
south-eastern part of tin; kingdom nf Ihe Attalids, Lycaouia, 
along with the district bordering on it to the eastward and 
in earlier times included in Cilieia. 

In the remote north-east of Asia Minor " Cnppadocia ou Pontus. 
the sea," or more briefly the ''maritime state," Pontus, 
increased in extent and importance. Not long after the 
battle of Magnesia king Pharnaces I. had extended his 
dominion fur beyond the Halys to Tius on the frontier of 
Bithynia, and in partioular had possessed himself of the 
rich Sinnpc, which was converted from a Greek free city 
into the residence of these kings. The neighbouring states 

at their head, iiad on that account waged war against him 
(571-575), and under llomau mediation had exacted from 183-179. 
him a promise to evacuate Galatia and Paphlagonia ; but the 
course of events shows tlint Pharnaces as well as his suc- 
cessor Mithradates V. Euergetes (598?-634), faithful 156-120. 
allies of liome in the third Punic war as well as Sir the 
struck' villi Aristonicus, not only remained in possession 
beyond the Halys, but also virtualiv iv:ained proteciu- 
rate over the Paphlagoniau and G-alatian dynasts. This 
hypothesis alone serves to explain how Mithradates, 
ostensibly for his brave deeds in the war against Aristonicus, 
but in reality for considerable sums paid to the Roman 
general, came to receive Great Phrygia from the latter after 
the dissolution of the Attalid kingdom. How far on the 
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other hand the kingdom of Pontus about this time extended 
in the direction of the Caucasus and the sources of the 
Euphrates, cannot bo precisely determined ; but it seems to 
have embraced the western part of Armenia about Enderes 
and Dlwirigi, or what: was called Lesser Armenia, as a 
dependent satrapy, while the Greater Armenia and Sophene 
formed distinct and independent kingdoms. 
Srriatind "While in the peninsula of Asia Minor Rome thus sub- 
Egypt- stautially conducted the government and, although various 
things were done without nr in opposition to her wishes, yet 
determined on the whole the state of possession, the wide 
tracts on the other hand beyond the Taurus and the Upper 
Euphrates as far down as the valley of the Kile continued 
to be mainly left bo themselves. No doubt the principle 
189. on which the peace of 505 with Syria was based, viz., that 
the Halys and the Taurus should form the eastern boun- 
dary of fho Roman dependencies (ii. 276'), was not adhered 
to by the senate and was in its very nature untenable. 
The political horizon rests on illusion as well as the phy- 
sical ; the fuels, that the state of Syria had the number 
of ships of war and war-elephants allowed to it prescribed 
in the treaty ol peace (ii. 274), and that the Syrian army 
evacuated Egypt when hall-won at the bidding of the 
Roman senate (:i. 'AO'S), implied the most complete recogni- 
tion of hegemony and dependence. Accordingly the dis- 
putes as to the throne in Syria and in Egypt were referred 
for settlement to the Roman government. In tho former 
184. after the death of Antiochus S'ipiplinnes (590) Demetrius 
afterwards named Soter, the son of Selcucus IV., living as 
a hostage at Rome, and Antioclnis Knpauji-, a minor, the sou 
of the last king Antiochus Epiphanes, contended for the 
181-146. crown; in tho latter Ptolemy Pilomotor (573-608), the 
elder of tho two brothers who had reigned jointly since 

170. 164. 684. had been driven from the count rv ( 590 ) by the. vounger 

117. Ptolemy Euergetes II. or the Eat ( +687), and" had appeared 
in person at Rome to obtain his restoration. Both affairs 
were arranged by the senate entirely through diplomatic 
agency, and substantially in accordance with Homan advan- 
tage. In Syria Demetrius, who had the better title, was set 
aside, and Ant melius liii-palnr was recognized as king; while 
the guardianship of the royal boy was intrusted by the 
senate to the Roman senator Gnams Octavius, who, as 
was to be expected, governed thoroughly in tho interest of 
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Rome, reduced the war-marine and the army of elephants 
agreeably to the treaty of 565, and waa in the fair way of 189. 
completing the military ruin of the country. In Egypt not 
only was the restoration of Philometor accomplished, but — 
partly in order to put an end to the quarrel between the 
brothers, partly in order to weaken the still considerable 
power of Egypt — Cyrene waa separated from that kingdom 
and assigned' aa an appanage to Euergetes. " The Romans 

after thisf "and whom they (to not choose they drive* away 
from their country and their people." But this waa the 
last occasion for loug, on which the lioman senate came for- 
ward in the affairs of the East villi that ability and energy 
which it had uniformly displayed in the complications with 
Philip, Antic-elms, and' LVrseu's. Though the internal decline 
of the government was late in affecting the treatment of 
foreign affairs, yet it did affect them at length. The 
government became unsteady a:;d vacillating ; they allowed 
the reins which they had just grasped to slacken and almost 
to slip from their hands. The guiinhan-rejlent of Syria 
waa murdered at Laodicea ; the rejected pretender Deme- 
trius escaped from Rome and, setting aside the youthful 
prince, seized the government of his ancestral kingdom 
under tho bold pretext that the Roman senate had fully 
empowered him to do so (592). Soon afterwards war 163. 
broke out between the kings of Egypt and Gyrene respect- 
ing the possession of the island of C'vprus, which the senate 
had assigned first to the elder, then to the younger; and 
in opposition to the most recent Roman decision it finally 
remained with Egypt. Thus the decrees of the Roman 
government, in llie plenitude of its (lower and during 
the most profound inward and outward peace at home, 
were derided bv the iinpo-ent kings of the East; its name 
was abused, its ward and its commissioner were mur- 
dered. Seventy years before, when the lllyriaus had in a 
similar way laid hands on ittimau deputies, the senate of 
that day had erected a monument to the murdered in 
the market-place, and had with an army and fleet called 
the murderers to account. The senate of this period like- 
wise ordered a monument to be raised Id (hi.tiis Octavius, 
aa ancestral custom prescribed; but instead of embarking 
troops for Syria they recognized Demetrius as king of 
the land. Tiiey were forsooth now so powerful, that it 
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seemed superfluous to guard their own honour. In like 
manner not only was Cyprus retained by Egypt in spite of 
the decree oi' the senate to the contrary, hut, when after the 
1*6. death of Philomel it ((i(lrt) I'hicrgelca succeeded him and 
so reunited the divided kingdom, the senate allowed this 
also to take place without opposition. 

After such occurrences the lioman influence in these 
countries was practically destroyed, and events pursued 
their course there fertile present without the help of the 
Homans ; but it is necessary for the right understanding 
of the sequel that we should not wholly omit to notice the 
history of the nearer, and even of the remoter, East. While 
in Egypt, shut off as it is on all sides, the existing state of 
thin-* did not so easily admit of change, in Asia both to the west 
and cast of the Euphrates the peoples and states underwent 
essential modifications during, and partly in consequence 
of, this temporary suspension of t he lioman superintendence. 
Beyond the great desert of Iran there had arisen not long 
after Alexander the Great the kingdom of Palimbothra 
under Chandragupta (Sandracottus) on the Indus, and the 
powerful Bactriau state on the upper Oxus, both formed from 
a mixture of national elements with the most eastern offshoots 
of Hellenic civilization. To the west of these began the 
kingdom of Asia, which, although diminished under Antio- 
chus the Great, still stretched its unwieldy hulk from the 
Hellespont to the Median and Persian provinces, and em- 
braced the whole basin of the Euphrates and Tigris. That 
king had still carried his arms beyond the desert into the 
territory of the Parthians and Bad rians ; it was only under 
him that the vast state had begun to melt away. Not 
only had western Asia been lost in consequence of the 
battle of Magnesia; tho total emancipation of the two 
Cappadocias and the two Armenian — Armenia proper in 
the north-east and the region of Sophene in the south- 
west — and their conversion from prinrljuilit ics dependent on 
Syria into independent kingdoms, also belong to this period 
(ii. 273). Of these states Great Armenia in particular, 
under the Artaxiads, soon attained to a considerable 
position. Wounds perhaps still more dangerous were 
inflicted on the empire by the foolish levelling policy of 
175-164. his successor Antiochus Epiphanes (579-690). Although 
it was true that his kingdom resembled an aggregation of 
countries rather than a single state, and that the differences! 
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of nationality and religion nmong his subjects plncod the 
most material obstacles in the way of the government, 
yet the plan of introducing iiiruu^hout his domiuiona 
Hellenico- Roman manners and Hellenico-Roman worship 
and of equalizing the various peoples in a political as well 
as a religious point of view was under any circumstances 
an absurdity ; and all the more so from the fact, that this 
caricatured 'Joseph II. was personally far from equal to so. 
gigantic an enterprise, aud introduced hia reforn 
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autonomy of the insurgent nation (about 593). Nothing, 
however, was dono by Rome for the .lews except what could 
be done without personal exertion : in spite of the clause of 
the treaty concluded between the Romans and the Jews 
which promised Roman aid to tho latter in the event of 
their being attacked, and in spite of the injunction addressed 
to the kings of Syria and Egypt not to march their troops 
through Juda;a, it was of course entirely left to the Jews 
themselves to hold their ground against the Syrian kings. 
The brave and prudent conduct of the insurrection by the 
heroic house of the Maccabees and the internal dissension in 
the Syrian empire did more for them than the letters of their 
powerful allies ; during the strife between the Syrian kings 
Trypho and Demetrius Nicator autonomy and exemption 
from tribute were formally accorded to the Jews (612) ; and 
soon afterwards the bead of tho Maccabssan house, Simon 
son of Mattathiiis, was even formally acknowledged by tho 
nation as well as by the great king of Syria as high priest 
and prince of Israel (G15).« 

» From him prmwl the mms with tli,' ins :ripLEon " Shekel of Israel," end 
tho date of the " holy Jerusalem,' 1 or the " deliverance of Sion." The similar 
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The Par- Of atill more importance in the sequel than this insurrec- 
thianem- tion of the Israelites was the contemporary movement — 
F™- probably originating from the same cause — in the eastern 

provinces, where Antiochus Epiphanes emptied the temples 
of the Persian gods just aa he had emptied that at Jerusalem, 
and doubtless accorded no better treatment to the adherents 
of Ahuramazda and Mitlira than to those of Jehovah. Just 
aa in Juda» — only with a wider range and ampler propor- 
tions— the result was a reaction on the part of the native 
manners and the native religion against Hellenism and the 
Hellenic gods ; the promoters of this movement were the 
Parthiana, and out of it arose the great Parthian empire. 
The " Parthwa," or Parthians, who are early met with aa 
one of the numerous tribes nursed in the great Persian 
empire, living first of all in the imnltTJi Khurasan to the soufch- 
350. east of tin; Caspian susi, appear aiti-r 500 :i= an independent 
state under the Scythian, i. e. Turanian, dynasty of the 
Arsacida;. This state, however, only emerged from its 
obscurity about a century afterwards. The sixth Arsaces, 
175-13J. Mithradates I. (579 ?-t!lS '(), was the real founder of the 
great Parthian power. The Liar! :■!;[■[ enipiiv, in itselffar more 
powerful, hut already shaken to the very foundation partly by 
ho^tilitir-a with the hordes of Scythian horsemen from Turan 
and with the states of the Indus, partly by internal dis- 
orders, succumbed to him. He achieved almost equal 
successes in the countries to the west of the great desert. 
The Syrian empire was just then in the utmost disorganiza- 
tion, partly through the failure of the Hellcnizing attempts of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, parti v throu-rli the troubles aa to the 
snciv^imi that o.rnmvd iilW his death; ami the provinces 

of the interior were in full course of breaking off from 
Antioch and the region of the coast. Iu Comuiagene for 
instance, the most northerly province of Syria on the 
Cappadociau frontier, the satrap Ptolemasus asserted his 
independence, aa did also on the opposite hank of the 
Euphrates the prince of Edessa in northern Mesopotamia 
or the province of Osroene, and the satrap Timarchus in 
the important province of Media ; in fact the latter got his 
independence confirmed by the Soman senate, and, sup- 
ported by Armenia as his ally, ruled as far down as Seleueia 



touts with the name of Simon, the prince (Nessi) of Israel, belong not to him, 
but to Bai-Cochba the leader of the insurgents in the time of Hadrian. 
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on the Tigris. Disorders of this sort were permanent 
features of the Asiatic empire: the provinces under their 
partially or wholly iinli'|>einli-]il. satraps were in continual 
revolt, as was alto the rajntal with its insubordinate and re- 
fractory populace resembling those of Rome and Alexandria. 
The whole pack of neighbour in" kings (hnse of' JyL'vpr, 
Armenia, Cappadocia, lVrgamus — incessant !y interfered in 
the affairs of Syri:i and fostered disputes an to the succes- 
sion, so that civil war and the division of the sovereignty in 
point of fact among two or more pretenders became almost 
standing calamities of the country. The Koman pro- 
tecting power, if it did not inst igale these neighbours, was 
an inactive spectator. In addition to all this the new 
Parthian empire from tiie eastward pressed hard on the aliens 
not merely with its material power, but with, the whole 
superiority of its national language and religion and of its 
national military and political organization. This is not yet 
the place for a description of the revived empire of Cyrus ; it 
is sufficient to mention generally the fact, that powerful as 
waa the influence of Hellenism in its composition, the Parthian 
state, as compared with that of the Seleueida), waa based on 
a national and religious reaction, and that the old Iranian 
language, the order of the Magi and the worship of Mithra, 
the oriental feudal constitution, the cavalry of the desert 
and the bow and arrow, first emerged there in renewed 
and triumphant opposition to Hellenism. The position of 
the kings of Syria in presence of all tins wan really pitiable. 
The family of the Seleuridas was by no means so enervated 
as that of the Lagidte for instance, and some of them were 
Dot deficient iu valour and ability ; they reduced it may be 
one or another of those numerous rebels, pretenders, and 
intermeddlers to order ; but their dominion had so little of 
a firm foundation that it was unable to impose even a 
temporary cheek on anarchy. The result was inevitable. 
The eastern provinces of Syria under their unprotected or 
even insurgent satraps fell into subjection to the Parthians ; 
Persia, Babylonia, Media were for ever severed from the 
Syrian empire ; the new state of the Parthians reached on 
both sides of the great desert from the Oius and the Hindoo 
Coosh to the Tigris) and the desert of Arabia — ouee more, 
like the Persian empire and all the older great states of Asia, 
a pure continental monarchy, and onco more, just like the 
Persian empire, engaged in perpetual feud on the one Bide 
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with. the peoples of Turan, oa the other with tlie Occi- 
dentals. The Syrian state embraced at the moat Mesopo- 
tamia in addition to the region of the toast . ;i : nl •ii^.t [i]H"-:Lri j ri, 
more in consequence oi' its internal disorganization than of 
its diminished size, for ever from the ranks of the great 
states. If the danger — which was repeatedly imminent — of 
a total subjugation of tho land by the Parthiana was 
averted, that result must he ascribed not to the resistance of 
the last Seleucida; and still less to the influence of Borne, 
but rather to the manifold internal disturbances in the 
Parthian empire itself, and above all to the incursions of 
the peoples of the Turanian steppes into ita eastern pro- 
Reaction of T ''' s revolution in the relations of the peoples in the 
theKast interior of Asia is the tui-nin^-point in the history of anti- 
ajpinsttlie quity. The tide of national movement., which had hitherto 
wr « sl - poured from the west to the east and had found in Alex- 
ander the Great ita last and highest expression, was followed 
by the ebb. On the establishment of the Parthian state 
not only were such Hellenic elements as may still perhaps 
have been preserved in Bactria and along the Indus lost, 
but western Iran also relapsed into the track which had 
been abandoned for centuries but atill was not yet oblite- 
rated. The Boman aenate sacrificed the first esseutial result 
of the policy of Alexander, and thereby paved the way for 
that retrograde movement, whose last oifshoots ended in 
the Alhatnbra of Grrauada aud in the great Mosque of Con- 
stantinople. So long as tho country from Bags and 
Persepolis to the Mediterranean obeyed the king of 
Anttoch, the power of Home extended to tho border of the 
great desert; the Parthian state could never take its place 
among the dependencies of the Mediterranean empire, not 
because it was so very powerful, but because it had its 
centre far from the coast in the interior of Asia. Since the 
time of Alexander the world had obeyed the Occidentals 
alone, and tho East seemed to be for these merely what 
America and Australia afterwards became for the" Euro- 
peans. "With Mithradaies I. the East re-entored the sphere 
of political movement. The world had again two masters. 
Maritime It remains that we glance al the maritime relations of this 
relations, period; although there is hardly anything to be said, except 
that there no longer existed anywhere a naval power. 
Carthage was annihilated ; the war-fleet of Syria was de- 
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stroyed in accordance with the treaty ; the war-marine of 
E;jypt, once so powerful, was under its present indolent 
villi; i's in deep decay. The minor sialic, ami particularly the 
mercantile cities, had perhaps some armed transports ; but 
these were not even adequate for the task — so difficult in the 
Mediterranean — of repressing piracy. This task neeessa- Piracy, 
rily devolved on Koine as the leading power in the Mediter- 
ranean. "While a centurv pi'ei ioush the Kurn^ns had come 
forward in this matter with especial and salutary vigour, 
and hud in particular introduced their supremacy in the 
East by a maritime police energetically handled for the 
general good (ii. 7:S ). this ounplete nullity of this police at 
the very beginning of this period is a distinet indication of 
the fearfully' rapid decline of the aristocratic ;;ovymment. 
Borne no longer possessed a fleet of her own ; she was 
content to make requisitions for ships, when it si'i-mcd 
necessary, from the maritime towns of Italy, Asia Minor, and 
elsewhere. The consequence naturally w;is. that bnceaneer- 
i : l L_» became organized ami consolidated. Something perhaps, 
though not enough, was done towards its suppression, 
ao far as the direct power of the Romans extended, in the 
Adriatic and Tyrrhene seas. The expeditions directed 
against the Dalmatian and I.igurian coasts at this epoch 
aimed more especially at the sup press inn of piracy in the 
two Italian seas ; for the same reason the li aleario islands 
were occupied in 631 (P. 19). But in the Mauretanian and 123 
Greek waters the inhabitants along the coast and the 
mariners were left to settle matters with the corsairs in one 
way or another, as they best could; For Roman policy ad- 
hered to the principle of troubling itself as little as possible 
about these more remote regions. The disorganized and 
bankrupt commonwealths in the states along the coast thus 
left to themselves naturally became places of refuge for the 

A bad pre-eminence in this respect belonged to Crete, Creto. 
which, from its favourable situation and the weakness or 
laxity of the great states of the "West and East, was the only 
one of all the Greek settlements that had preserved its inde- 
pendence. Soman commissioners doubtless came and went 
to the island, but accomplished still less there than they did 
even in Syria and Egypt. It seemed almost as if fate had 
left liberty to the Cretans only in order to show what was 

vol. m. F 
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the result of Hellenic independence. It was a dreadful 
picture. The old Doric rigour of the Cretan institutions 
had become just as in Taremum changed into a licentious 
democracy, and the chivalrous spirit of the inhabitants into a 
wild love of quarrelling and plunder; a respectable Greek 
himself testifies, that in Crete alone nothing was accounted 
disgraceful that was lucrative, and even the Apostle Paul 
quoteB with approval the saying of a Cretan poet, 

KjjSte! 4<1 ^(Sutiii, nana Srjjifa, yairripa ipynl. 

Perpetual civil wars, notwithstanding the Roman efforts to 
bring about peace, converted one flourishing township after 
another on the old " island of the hundred cities " into heaps 
of ruins. Its inhabitants roamed as robbers at home and 
abroad, by land and by sea ; the island became the recruit- 
ing ground for the surrounding kingdoms after that evil was 
no longer tolerated in the Peloponnesus, and above all 
the true seat of piracy, about this period, for instance, the 
island of Siphuus was thoroughly pillaged by a fleet of 
Cretan corsairs. Rhodes— which, besides, was unable to 
recover from the loss of its possessions on the mainland and 
from the blows inflicted on its commerce (ii. 306) —expended 
its last energiesin the wars, which it found itself compelled to 
wage against the Cretans for the suppression of piracy 

ISO. (about 600), and in which the Bomans sought to mediate 
but without earnestness and appan-ntlv without success. 
Cilicia. Along with Crete, Cilicia soon began to become a second 

home for this buccaneering system. Piracy there not only 
gained ground owing to the impotence of the Syrian rulers, but 
the usurper Diodotus Tryphon, who bad risen from a slave to 
146-139. be king of Syria (608-U15), encouraged it by all means in his 
chief seat, the rugged or western Cilicia, with a view to 
strengthen his throne by the aid of the corsairs. The uncom- 
monly lucrative character of the traffic with the pirates, who 
were at once the principal captors of, and dealers in, slaves, 
procured for them among the mercantile public, even in 
Alexandria, Ehodes, and Delos, a certain toleration, in which 
even the governments sympathized at least by inaetion. 

143. The evil was so serious that the senate, about 611, sent its 
best man Scipiu JEmilianus to Alexandria and Syria, in order 
to ascertain on the spot what could be done with it. But 
diplomatic representations by the Bomans did not make 
weak governments strong; there was no other remedy but 
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that of directly maintaining a fleet in these waters, and for 
this the ltoman government lacked energy and perseverance. 
So all things just remained on the old footing ; the piratic 
fleet was the only considerable naval power in tho Mediter- 
ranean ; the capture of men was the only trade that 
nourished there. The Eoman government was an onlooker ; 
but the Roman merchants, as the best customers in the 
slave market, kept up an active and friendly traffic with the 
pirate captains, as tin- must; important wholesale dealers in 
that commodity, at Delos and elsewhere. 

"We have followed the metamorphosis of the outward rela- General re. 
tions of Home and the Komano- Hellenic world generally in «ilt. 
its leading outlines, from the battle of Pydna to the period 
of the Gracchi, from the Tag us and tho Bagradas to the Nile 
and the Euphrates. It was a great and difficult problem 
which Eome undertook, when she undertook to govern this 
Eomauo-Hellcnic world ; it was not wholly misunderstood, 
but it was by no means solved. The untenableness of the 
idea of Cato's time— that the state should be limited to 
Italy, and that its rule beyond Italy should be only a pro- 
tectorate -— was clearly discerned by the leading men of 
the following generation; and tho necessity of substituting 
for this protectorate a diree! sovereignly of Borne, that should 
preserve the liberties of the communities, was probably re- 
cognized. But instead of carrying out this new arrangement 
firmly, speedily, and uniformly, they annexed isolated pro- 
vinces just as convenience, caprice, collateral advantage, or 
accident led them to do so ; whereas the greater portion of 
the dependent states either remained in the intolerable un- 
certainty of their former position, or even, as was the case 
with Syria especially, withdrew entirely from the influence 
of Borne. And even the government itself degenerated 
more and more into a feeble and short-sighted selfishness. 
They were content with governing from one day to another, 
and barely transacting the current business as exigency 
required. They were stern masters towards the weak. 
When the free city of Hylasa in. Caria sent to Publius 
Crassus, consul in 623, a beam for the construction of a 131. 
battering-ram different from what he had asked, the chief 
magistrate of the town was scourged for it j and Crassus 
was not a bad man, and a strictly upright magistrate. On 
the other hand sternness was wanting in those cases where 
it would have been in place, as in the case of the barbarians 
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oil the frontiers and the pirates. "When the control govern- 
ment renounced iill superintendence and all oversight of pro- 
vincial a (Tili rs, it entirely abandoned not only the interests, 
of the subjects, hut also those of the state, to the governor 
of the day. The events which occurred in Spain, unimpor' 
tant in themselves, are instructive in this respect. In tlia!, 
country, where the inivemnieiit \va> leas able than in othei 
provinces to confine itself to the part of a mere onlooker, 
tbe law of nations was directly 1 rumpled under foot by the. 
Hoiuan governors ; and tbe honour of Borne was permanently 
dragged lei liit mire t;v a pcrtidv i'.ild :'aitiilesp iieSK ivithom 
parallel, by the most wanton tritiini; with capitulations and 
treaties, by massacring men who bad submitted and insti- 
gai ing tin; assassination of the generals of the. enemy. Nor 
was this all ; war was even waged and peace concluded 
against the expressed will of the supreme authority in Eome, 
and unimportant incident: 1 , such a* the disobedience of the 
Numantines, were developed by a rare combination of per- 
versity ami folly into a crisis of faint moment for the state. 
And all tins took place without any effort to visit it with 
even a serious penalty in Eome. The sympathies and rival- 
ries of the dill'ercnt coteries in tbe senate contributed 
to determine the filling up of the moat important places 

tions ; and oven thus early the iinmev of fuivigu dynusts 
found its way to the senators of Home. Titnarehue, the 
IS4. envoy of Antioclnis Eptphanes king of Syria (4- 590), is men- 
tioned cs the first who atteiupl cd wills success to bribe the 
Soman senate ; the bestowal of presents from foreign kings 
on influential senators soon became so common, that surprise 
was eicited when Sclpio .33milianns cast into the military 
chest the gifts from the king of Syria which reached him 
in camp before Numantia. The ancient principle, that 
rule was its own sole reward and that such rule was as much 
a duty and a burden us a privilege and a benefit, was allowed 
to fall into abeyance. Thus there arose the new polit ical eco- 
nomy, which desisted from the taxation of the burgesses, but 
re^iii'ded the body of subjects, on the other hand, as a pro- 
fitable possession of the community, which it partly worked 
out for the public benefit, partly handed over to be worked 
out by tbe burgesses. Not only ivas free scope allowed with 
criminal indulgence to the uu: n cnipiiluiis greed of theRom: n 
mercliani in tbe provincial administration, but even tl.e 
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commercial rivals who were < I c ^ :i lt r [_■< ■ J tl J I o to him were cleared 
away by tho armies of the stale, and the moat glorious cities 
ol' neighbouring lands were sacrificed, not to the barbarism 
of the lottoi' power, but to the tar more horrible barbarism of 
Speculation. Thus too arose the new tuilihiry organization or 
rather disorganisation, whereby the state, which yet was 
solely dependent in the lust resort on its military superio- 
rity, undermined its own support. The fleet was allowed 
to go to ruin; the system of land-warfare fell into the 



frontier in Italy, Macedonia, and Spain, was managed after 
the most wretched fashion. The better classes began to 
disappear so much from the army, that it was already 
difficult to raise tho necessary number of officers for the 
Spanish armies. Tho daily increas-ins^ aversion to the 
Upanish war-service in particular, combined with the par- 
tiality shown by the magistrates in the levy, rendered it 
necessary in G02 to abandon the old practice of leaving the 
selection of the requisite number of soldiers from the men 
liable to serve to the free discretion of the officers, and to 
substitute for it a drawing of the necessary number by ballot, 
certainly not to the advantage of tin; military wjn-it tk corps, 
or of the aptitude for war of the individual divisions. The 
authorities,' instead of acting with vigour and strictness, 
extended their pitiful flattery of tho people even to this 
field ; whenever a consul in the dischargo of bis duty insti- 
tuted rigorous levies for the Spanish service, the tribunes 
made use of their constitutional right to arrest him (603, 
616) ; and it lias been already observed, that Scipio's request 
that he should bo allowed a levy for the Numantine war, 
was directly rejected by the senate. Accordingly, the Koman 
armies before Cartilage or Numantia already remind one 
of those Syrian armies, in which the number of bakers, 
cooks, actors, and other mm-combat ants exceeded fourfold 
that of the so-called soldiers ; already the Bom an gen ends 
are little behind their Carthaginian colleagues in the art of 
destroying armies, and the wars in Africa as in Spain, in Ma- 
cedonia as in Asia, are regularly opened with defeats ; the 
murder of Gnaius Octavius is now passed over in silence ; 
the assassination of Yiriathus is now a masterpiece of Ko- 
man diplomacy ; the conquest of Numantia is now a great 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE REFORM MOVEMENT AND TIBERIUS GRACCHI'S. 

Foe a whole generation after tiie battle of Pydna the The R 
Soman state enjoyed a profound ealm, scarcely varied by 
a ripple here and there on the surface. lis dominion, es- '"'''.'"j 
tended over the three continents ; the lustre of the Eoman ^"iitt 
power and the glory of the Eoman name were constantly on 
the increase ; all eyes rested on Italy, (ill talents and all 
riches flowed thither; it seemed as if a golden age of peace- 
ful prosperity and intellectual enjoy merit of life had there 
begun. Tho Orientals of this period told each other with 
astonishment of the mighty republic of the West, "which 
subdued kingdoms far and near, so that every one who heard 
its name trembled; but which kept good faith with its 
friends and clients. Such was the glory of the Romans, and 
yet no one usurped the crown and no one glittered in 
purple dress; but they obeyed whomsoever from year to 
year they made their master, and there was among them 
neither envy nor discord." 

So it seemed at a distance ; matters wore n different aspeet Spre.-u 
on a closer view. The government of the aristocracy was ill 
full train to destroy its own work. Not that the sons and 
grandson^ nf -he vain | ni-hod at Canine and the victors of 
Zama had so utterly degenerated from their fathers and 
grandfathers; the difference was not so much in the men 
who now sat in the senate us iu the times. Where ft limited 
number of old families of established wealth and hereditary- 
political importance conducts the government, it will display 
in seasons of danger an incomparable tenacity of purpose 
and power of heroic self-saeriiice, just as in seasons of 
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tranquillity it will be short- sighted, selfish, and negligent ; 
the germs of both results are essentially involved in its 
hereditary and collegiate character. The morbid matter 
had been long in existence, but it needed the sun of pros- 
perity to develop it. There was u pi'ofcnuil meaning in 
i lie question el' L'aio, " What was to become el' Rome, when 
she should no longer have any state to tear ?" That point 
had now been reached. Every neighbour whom she might 
have feared was politieallv annihilated ; and of the men, who 
had been reared under the old order of tilings in the severe 
school of tlie 1 laiinibiiiie m ur, and « hose ivonia still sounded 
as echoes of that mighty epoch bo long as they survived, 
death, called one after another away, till at length the voice 
of the last of them, the veteran. Cato, ceased to be heard in 
the senate-house and in the Forum. A younger generation, 
came to the helm, and their policv was a sorry answer to that 
question of the veteran patriot. " We have aircadv spoken of 
the shape which the government of the subjects and the 



temal government more t han tlie transaction of current busi- 
ness, there was at this period no government in Borne at all. 
The single leading thought of the governing corporation 
was the maintenance and, if possible, the increase of their 
usurped privileges. It was not the state that had a title to 
get the right and the best man for its supreme magistracy ; 
but every member of the coterie had nn inborn title to the 
highest office of the state — a title not to be prejudiced by 
the unfair rivalry of his peers or by the encroachments of 
the excluded. Accordingly tho clique proposed to itself 
as its most important political aim, the restriction of re- 
election to the consulship and the exclusion of " new men ;" 
and in fact it succeeded in obtaining the legal prohibition of 
165. the former about 603,' and contented itself with a govern- 

* In 537 tlie law restrictinc i\>-ol,.i;ti-.ni to tin' ecu unship was suspended 
during the continuance of Tin: war in Italy, i.imt is, down tn Ml Jii. -, 

Liv. ixtii. 6). lini alter tin dealti of .Ma tins hi M'J ro- 1 ret ions to the 

riir,siil-Uii\ ii' w r dn nut iarl i-.U- t:is nUi.;.e.r:',- o.ns.ils jl' r.S'J, onlv occurred 
in the years 5+7, 5M, 5i;u, ■:,-:>. r,sr-, r,«u, m, :>W, 599.. fi02; conse- 
quently not olt'an'i- in '.hosi! fifty-six yi'ais ::i-.n, ii.i- irntanri', ]n chu ti-n y. ils 
401^10. Only one of tlie.i-, and tli.it tin- v.-ry last, ti.-.il; |.lai:,> in violation 
of tlie ten years' inl-.M val ii, ■ and tj.;.-.ir..: ji.uiit tke sia.-elar election of 
Maiiais Maicfllus wlin iv, i- .sinsnl in 5SS and 09a to a third consuls tup in 
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ment of aristocratic nobodies. Even the inaction of the 
government in its outward trial ion* was doubtless connected 

with this policy of the nobility, exclusive towards commoners, 
and distrustful towards the individual members of their own 
order. By no surer means could they keep commoners, 
whose deeds were their patent of nobility, aloof from the 
pure circles of the aristocracy thmi by giving nu opportunity 
to any one to perform deeds at all ; to tho existing govern- 
ment of general mediocrity even an aristocratic conqueror 
of Syria or Egypt would have proved extremely incouve- 

It is true that now also there was no w:iut of opposition, Aftemptsat 
and it was even to a certain extent effectual. The 'ad minis- reform, 
tration of justice was improved. The adniiuis:r:>l tve juris- ^rmnnent 
diction, which the senate exercised either personally or™™JJj^ 
by extraordinary commissions, as occasion required, over^us. *" 
the provincial magistrates, was confessedly inadequate. It 
was an innovation with a momentous branny 01: the whole 
public life of the Eoman community, when in G05, on the "9. 
proposal of Lucius Calpurnius Pito, a standing senatorial 
commission (quastio ordiaaria') was instituted to try in 
judicial form the complaints uf (he proviiieials regarding the 
extortion of their Koman magistrates. An elloi't was made Vote by 
to emancipate the eomitia from tho preponderating influence ballot, 
of the aristocracy. Tbe panacea of Roman democracy was 
vote bv ballot in the assemblies of the burgesses, which 
was introduced first for the olections of magistrates by the 
Gabiniar, law (615), then for the public tribunals by the 139 
Cassian law (617), lastly for the voting on legislative pro- 137 
posals by the Papirian' law (ul>3"j. In a similar way noon 131. 
afterwards (about 62o) the senators were by decree of the 129. 
people enjoined to surrender their public horse mi admission Exclusion of 
to the senate, and thereby to renounce their privilege of the mwton 
voting in the eiglleen equestrian eeuturies (ii. iiL'O). These fr ™ tlls 
measures, directed to the emancipation of the electoral body ^^'™ 
from the ruling order, may perhaps have seemed to the party 
winch suggested them the tirst steps towards a regeneration 
of tbe state ; in fact, they made not the slightest change in 



603, with the speoial .-.ircumstuioes of which wo are not acquainted, gave 
occasion to the law piol.ihitii-- n-cU'tteo to the consulship altogether (j.iv, 
Ep. 56) ; especially -a this )m j»i^l m i.t have been introduced before 605, 
seeing that it was supported by Cato (p. 65, Jordan). 
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the nullity and wautof freedom of the legally supreme organ 
of the liomau rutumunitv ; inoeeei l hat mil lily was only the 
more palpably evinced to all whom it did or did net concern. 
Equally ostentatious and equally empty was the formal reeog' 
nition accorded so the independence and so\ ereiguty of the 
burgesses by the transference of their place of alembic from 
the old Coniitium below the senate-bouse to the froruni 
(about 609). 

But this hostility between the formal sovereignty of the 
people and the practically Bulletin;; constitution was in 
great part a semblance. Party phrases were in free circula- 
tion ; of the parties themselves there was little trace in 
matters really and directly practical. X hrom.'iiout the whole 
seventh century the annual public elections to the civil 
magistracies, especially 10 the consulship and censorship, 
formed the real standing question of the day and the focus 
of political notation; but it was only in isolated and rare 
instances (hat the dili'erent candidates 1'eprcscnl ed opposite 
political principles; ordinarily the question relaled purely 
tu persons, and it was for the course of nlt'airs a matter of 
indillerence whether the majority of the voles fei] to a Casci- 
lian or to a Cornelian. The lioinaus thus lacked lliat w hich 
outweighs and compensales all the evils of party-life — the 
free and common movement of (he masses lownrds what they 
discern as a befitting aim — and yet endured all those evils 
solely for the benefit of the paltry game of the ruling coteries. 
It was comparatively easy for the Roman noble to enter on the 
career of office as quajstor or tribune of the people ; but the 
consulship and the, censorship were attainable by him Only 
through great exertions prolonged for years. The prizes 
were many, but those really worth having were few; the 
competitors ran, as a lioman poet once said, as it were 
over ft race-course wide at the start in "-point but gradually 
narrowing its dimensions. This was right so long as the 
magistracy was — what it was called — an '■ honour," and men. 
of military, political, or juristic ability were rival competitors 
for the rare chaplets ; but now tin- practical e.vclusiveness of 
the nobility did away with the benefit of competition, and 
left only its disadvantages. With few exceptions the young 
men belonging to the ruling families crowded into the 
political career, and (heir impetuous and premature ambition 
soon caught at means more effective than useful action for 
the public good. The first requisite for a public career came 
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to be powerful connections ; and therefore that career 
began, not as formerly in the camp, hut in the ante-chambers 
of influential men. A new and noble body of clients now 
undertook — -what had formerly been done only by depend- 
ents and f'rcedmcii — to come and wait on their patron early 
in the morning, acid to appear publicly in his train. But the 
populace also was :i gnu', lord, antl iicrired us sueh to receive 
attention. The rabble began to demand as its right that 
the future consul should recognize and honour the sovereign 
peoplo in every ragged idler of the street, and that every 
candidate should in his " going round " (amfiiftw) salute 
every individual voter by name and press his hand. The 
noble world entered readily into this degrading canvass. 
The true candidate cringed not only in the palace, hut also 
ontho street, and recommended himself to the multitude by 
(la! I it: si;.; ail i silieus, hulii ii.'Oiiues, anil civilities more or less 
refined. Demagog ism and ihe erv alior reforms were sedu- 
lously employed to al tract the notice and favour of the public; 
.'i!id f lie y were all the more effective, thai. they attacked 
not I bin^s bill persons. ] t became the rust on i I'or beardless 
youl lis of noble birth to introduce t hem -elves with tvhtl into 
public life by playing afresh the part of Cato with the 
immature passion of their boyish eloquence, and by con- 
stituting and proclaiming themselves slate-prosecutors, if 
possible, against some man of very high standing and great 
unpopularity; the llomaus siii'.'erecl the crave institutions of 
criminal justice and of political police to become a meansof 
soliciting office. The provision or, what was still worse, the 
promise of magnificent popular amusements had long been 
the, as it were legal, prerequisite to the obtaining of the 
consulship (ii. 346) ; now the votes of the electors began to 
he directly purchased with money, as the prohibition issued 
against it about 5i)o shows. Perhaps the worst consequence 159. 
of the continual emirl iug n! the favour of Hie mullitude by 
the ruling aristocracy, was the incompatibility of such a 
bef.'niiu; mill tauuing pari, with I he position M hieh the govern, 
nieiit should rightfully occupy in relation to the governed. 
The go.vernment was thus converted from a blessing into 
a curse for the people. They no longer ventured to dispose 
of the property and blood of the burgesses, as exigency re- 
quired, for the" good of their country. They allowed the 
burgesses to become habituated to the dangerous idea that 
they were legally exempt from the payment of direct taxes 
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even by way of advance — after the war with Perseus no 
further tra was asked from the community. They preferred 
to allow their military system to decay, rather than to com- 
pel thcbiirpfiiSi's to cuter the odious iriinsinarinc service i how 
it fared with the individual magistrates who attempted to 
(hutt out the conscription according to the strict letter of 
the W has already been related (P. GO). 
Optimatfi In the Koine of thin epoch the two evils of a degenerate 
nnd Popu- oligarchy and a democracy not yet developed hut already 
™" cankered in the bud were interwoven in a manner pregnant 
with fatal results. According to their party nniue?, which 
were first heard during thin period, 1 hi; " t)p[ iniaies. " wished to 
give effect to the will of tins best, (he " Populares" to that of 
the community ; but in fact there was in tlie Home of that 
day neither a true aristocracy nor a truly self-determining 
community. Both parties contended alike for shadows, and 
numbered in their ranks none hut enthusiasts or hypocrites. 
Both were equally affected by political corruption, and both 
were in fact equally worthless, Both were necessarily tied 
down to tho status quo, tor neither on the one aide nor on the 
oi :ht v.-; Li t:i ere !;:iy pe.il ieul iden to -;;v m>i hi nix of any poli- 
tical plan — rising above the existing state of things ; and ac- 
cordingly tho two panii;= were so entirely in agreement, that 
they met at every step as respected both means and ends, and 
a change of party was a change of political tactics more 
than ot political sentiments. The commonwealth would 
beyond doubt have heen a gainer, if either the aristocracy 
had directly introduced a hereditary rotat ion instead of elec- 
tion by the burgesses, or the democracy had produced from 
within it a real democratic government. But these Optimates 
and these Populares of the beginning of the seventh century 
were far too indispensable for each other to wage such in- 
ternecine war ; they not only could not destroy each other, 
but, even if they had heen able to do so, they would not 
have been willing. Jloanwliile tho coin m on wealth was poli- 
tically and morally more and more unhinged, and was verging 
towards its total dissolution. 
Social The crisis with which the Eoman revolution was opened 

crisis, arose not out of this paltry political conllict, but out of the 
economic and social relations which tho Roman government 
allowed, like everything else, simply to take their course, 
and which thus found opportunity to bring the morbid 
matter, that had heen long fermenting, without hindrance 
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and with fearful rapidity and violence to maturity. From n 
very early period the Roman economy was based on the two 
factors — always in quest of cadi other, and always at variance 
— the husbandry of the small farmer and the money of the 
capitalist. The latter in t.lie uhwst alliance with lundhold- 
ing on a great sonic hud uhvuiiv for centuries waged against 
the farmer-class a war, winch seemed as though it could not 
but terminate in the destruction first of the farmers and 
thereafter of the whole commonwealth, but was broken off 
without being properly decided in consequence of the suc- 
cessful wars and I he comprehensive and ample distribution of 
domains for which they gave facilities. It has already been 
shown (ii. 371-377) that iu the same age, which renewed 
the distinction between patricians and plebeians under 
altered names, the disproportionate accumulation of capital 
was preparing a second assault on the farming system. It 
is true that the method was different. Formerly the small 
farmer had been ruined by advances of money, which practi- 
cally reduced him to be the mere steward of his creditor ; 
now he was crushed by tko compctitioa of transmarine, and 
especially of slave-grown, corn. The capitalists kept pace 
with the times ; capital, w'sile wa::i]i<: war against labour or 
in other words against the liberty of the person, of course as 
it had always done, under the strictest form of law, waged it 
no longer in that unseemly fashion which converted the free 
man on account of debt into a slave, but, on the contrary, 
with slaves regularly bought and paid ; the former usurer 
of the capital appeared in a shape conformable to the times 
as the owner of industrial plantations. But the ultimate 
result was in both cases the same — the depreciation of the 
Italian farms; the supplanting of the petty husbandry, first 
iu a part of the provinces and then in Italy, by the farming 
of large estates ; the prevailing tendency to devote the latter 
in Italy to the rearing of cattle aud the culture of the olive 
and vine; finally, the replacing of the free labourers in the 
provinces as in Italy by slaves. Just as the nobility was 
more dangerous than the patriciate, because the former 
could not liko the latter be set aside by a change of the 
constitution; so this new power of capital was more dan- 
gerous than that of the fourth and fifth centuries, because 
nothing could be done to oppose it by changes in the law of 
the land. 

Before we attempt to describe the course of this second 
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.slavery great conflict between labour and capital, itis necessary to give 
;inJ ik. coo. nere some indication of tho nature and extent of the system 
sequences. Q j g^yp,.^ We h avH no fc now j 0 j Q w ; tn t | le j n Bomo 
measure innocent, rural slavery, under wliich tlie farmer 
either tilled the field along with liis slave or, if he possessed 
more land than ho could ]ii;i]];i^t', pbcci: tho slave — either as 
steward or as a sort of lessee obliged to render up a portion 
of the produce— over a del itched farm (i. 199). Such relations 
no doubt existed at all times — around Comum, for instance, 
they were still the rule in the time of the Empire — but as 
exceptional features in privileged districts and on humanely 
managed estates. "What we now refer to is the system 
of slavery on a great scale, which in the Roman state, as 
formerly in iiiu Carthaginian, grew out of the ascendancy of 
capital. While the captives taken in war and the hereditary 
transmission of slavery sufficed to keep up the stock of slaves 
during tlie earlier period, this system of slavery was, just 
like that of America, based on the methodically prosecuted 
hunting of man ; for, owing to the manner in which slaves 
were used with little regard to ; heir iifc c n- propagation, the 
slave population was couslimlly on the wane, and even the 
wars which were always furnishing new multitudes to the 
slave market were not sufficient to cover the deficit. No 
country where this species of game could be hunted re- _ 

by no means unheard of, that the poor free man \v;i.- placed 
by his employer among the slaves. But the Negroland of 
that period was western Asia,* where tho Cretan and Citt- 
ern u corsair.-, tho nail professional slavo-hunters and slave- 
dealers, robbed the coasts of Syria and the Greek islands ; 
and where, emulating their feats, the Roman revenue ■farmers 
instituted human hunts in the client states and incor- 
porated those whom they captured among their slaves. 
100. This was done to such an extent, that about 650 tho king 
of Bithynia declared himself unable to furnish the required 
contingent, because all the people eapable of labour had 
been dragged off from his kingdom by the revenue-farmers. 
At the great slave market in Delos, where the slave-dealers 
of Asia Minor disposed of their wares to Italian "speculators, 
on one day as many as 10,000 slaves are said to have been 
* It whs asserted even then, that the human race in that quarter was pre- 
eminently lilted lor atom Ij its especial pnwer of endurance. Plautua 
(Tr-in. 342) commends the Syrians: goma qvod patientissimum est tieminam. 
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disembarked in the morning and to have been nil sold 
before evening — a proof at once how enormous was the 
number of slaves delivered, and how, notwithstanding, the 
demand still exceeded the supply. It was no wonder. 
Already in describing the tinman eeonomy of the sistb cen- 
tury we have explained that it was bused, like all the great 
dealings of antiquity generally, on the employment of slaves 
(ii. SCO et seq. 380). In whatever direction speculation 
applied itself, its instrument was invariably man reduced in 
the eye of the law to a brute. Trades were in great part 
carried on by slaves, so that iln- proceeds belonged to the 
master. The levying of the public revenues in the lower 
departments was regularly conducted by the slaves of the 
associations that leased them. Servile hands performed 
the operations of mining, making pitch, aud others of a 
similar kind ; it became early the custom to send herds of 
slaves to the Spanish mine., whose superintendents rea- 
dily reeeived them and paid a high rent for them. The 
tending of cattle was universally performed by slaves. We" 
have already mentioned the armed, and frequently mounted, 
slave-herdsmen in the great pastoral districts of Italy (ii. 



when the lioman capitalists began to prosecute the rearing 
of cattle there on a great scale after the Italian fashion. 
I5ut far worse in every respect was the plantation system 
proper — the cull.iviii.iuii of the fields by a band of slaves not 
unfrequently branded a ich iron, who with shackles on their 
legs performed the labours of the field under overseers 
during the day, and were locked up together by night in 
the common, frequently subterranean, labourers' prison. 
This plantation system had migrated from the East to Car- 
thage (ii. 9), and seems to have been brought by the Car- 
thaginians to Sicily, where, probably for this reason, it ap- 
pears developed earlier and more fully than in any other 
part of tho lioman dominions." We find the territory of 
Leontini, about .10,000 jugera of arable land, which was let 
on lease as lioman domain (ii. 149) by the censors, divided 

* The hybrid Greek name lor the workhouse (cnjastulum, from /pyrffopei, 
after the analogy of stabultua, operculum) is an indication that this m ' 



u •<:■!, hut at a period when a thorough 
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Home decennia after the time of the Gracchi among not more 
tli:m eighty-four lessees, to each of whom I here thus It'll on 
:m average ii(10 ./".i/'Tif, ami iisniii)^ ■> limn unly nm- w:is a Leon- 
tine ; the rest "Trr I'orcinii, mostly IJoman. speculators. We 
see from this instance, with what, /t ill tlu- Koman speculators 
there walked in the footsteps of their predecessors, and what 
cxU'iisive dealings in Sicilian oat lie and Sicilian slave-corn 
must have been, carried on by the Roman and non-Roman 

tures and plantations. Italy however still remained for 
the present substantially exempt from this worst form of 
slave-husbandiv. Althjuirli in Ettairia, where the planta- 
tion system seeir.s to have iirst ohioiltihI in Italy, and where 
.t existed most extensively at any rate forty years after- 
wards, it ia extremely pTv'.i^bii: that, even now i:r : ;a*t>ila were 
not wonting; yet I tali an r.gri culture at this epoch was still 
chiefly carried on by free persons or at any rate by un- 
chained slaves, while the greater labours were frequently 
let to contractors. The difference between Italian and 
Sicilian slavery is very clearly apparent from the fact, that 
the slaves of the Mauiertim; community, which lived after 
the Italian fashion, were the only slaves who did not take 
1JE-132. part in the Sicilian servile revolt of 619-022. 

The abyss of misery and woe, which opens before our eyes 
in this most miserable of all proletariates, we leave to be 
fathomed by those who venture to ga/.e. into such depths ; it 
is very possible that, compared wil li liie sufferings of the Ha- 
inan slaves, the sum of all Negro suffering ia hut a drop. Here 
we are not so much concerned with the distress of the slaves 
themselves as with the perils which it brought upon the 
Roman state, and with the conduct of ihe government in 
confronting them. It was plain that this proletariate had 
no;, hecr. called into exigence by the government aud could 
not be directly set aside by it; this could only have been 
accomplished by remedies, which would have been still 
worse than tho disease. The duty of the government was 
simply, on the one hand, to avert the direct danger to 
property and life, with which the slave-proletariato threat- 
ened the members of the state, by an earnest system of 
precautionary police ; and on the other hand, to ami at the 
restriction of the proletariate, as far as possible, by the 
elevation of free labour. Let us see how the Bom an 
aristocracy executed these two tasks. 
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everywhere, illustrate their management as respects police tiona oi 
la Italy the scenes of disorder, which were among the 
immedinte painful conaeouences of the Hannibalic war 
(ii. 303), acemed now to he renewed; all at once the 
Eonmna were obliged to seize and execute in the capital 
ISO, b Minturna! 450, in Sinueaaa even 4000 alaves (621) 13' 
Still worae, as may be conceived, waa the Btate of the 
provinces. At the great slave-market at Delos and in 
the Attic ailver-ininea about the same period the revolted 
slaves had to be put down by force of arms. The war 
against Aristonieus and his " Heliopolites " in Asia Minor 
waa in substance a war of the landholders against the 
revolted slaves (P. 55). But worst of all, of courae, was Tho firs 
the condition of Sicily, the chosen land of the plantation HdHin 
system. Brigandage had long been a standing evil there, t,flte 
especially in the interior ; it began to awell into insurrec- 
tion. Damophilus, a wealthy planter of. Enna (Castro- 
giovanni), who emulated the Italian lords in the indus- 
trial investment of his living capital, waa attacked and 
murdered by hia exasperated rural slaves ; whereupon the 
savage baud flocked into the town of Enna, and there 
repeated the same process on a greater acale. The slaves 
rose era masse against their masters, killed or enslaved them, 
and summoned to the head of the already considerable 
insurgent army a juggler from Apnmea in Syria who knew 
how to vomit lire and utter oracles, formerly as a slave 
named Eunua, now as head of the insurgents styled 
Aatiochua king of the Syrians. And why not ? A few 
years before another Syrian slave, who waa not even a 
prophet, had in Antioch itself worn the royal diadem of the 
Seloucidua (P. 66). The Greek slave Achaius, the brave 
" general " of the new king, traversed the island, and not 
only did the wild herdsmen flock from far and near to the 
strange standards, but the free labourera also, who bore no 
goodwill to the . planters, made common cause with the 
revolted slaves. In another district of Sieily Cleon, a 
Cilician slave, formerly in his native land a daring bandit, 
followed the example which had been set and occupied 
Agrigentum ; and, when the leaders came to a mutual 
understanding, a:'ti:r j:;iiiuuf; various minor advantages they 
succeeded iu at last totally defeating the pnetor Lucius 
Hypsama in person and hia army, consisting mostly of 
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Sicilian militia, and in capturing his camp. By this means 
almost the whole island came into the power of the insur- 
gents, whose numbers, according to the most moderate 
estimates, are alleged to have amounted to 70,000 men 
capable of arms. The Romans found themselves compelled 
134-132. for three successive years (620-622) to despatch consuls and 
consular armies to Sicily, till, after several undecided and 
even some unfavourable conflicts, the revolt waa at length 
subdued by the capture of Tauromenium and of Buna. 
The moat resolute men of the insurgents threw themselves 
into the latter town, in order to defend themselves in that 
impreguable position with the determination of men who 
despair of deliverance or of pardon ; the consuls Lucius 
Calpurnius Piso and Publius Rupilius lay before it for 
two years, and reduced it at last more by famine than by 
arms.* 

These were the results of the preventive police system, as 
it was handled <by the Roman senate ana its officials in 
Italy and the provinces. "While tho task of getting quit of 
the proletariate demands and only too often transcends the 
whole power and wisdom of a government, its repression 
by measures of police on the other hand is for any larger 
commonwealth comparatively easy. It would be well with 
states, if the unpropertifed masseB threatened them with 
no other danger than that with which they are menaced by 
bears and wolves ; only the timid and those who trade upon 
the silly fears of the multitude prophesy the destruction of 
civil order through servile revolts or insurrections of the pro- 
letariate. But even to this easier task of restraining tho 
oppressed masses the Roman government was by no means 
equal, notwithstanding the profound peace and tho inex- 
haustible resources of the state. This was a sign of its 
weakness i but not of its weakness alone. By right the 
Roman governor was bound to keep tho highways clear and 
to have the robbers who wero caught cruciiied, if they were 
slaves ; and that as a matter of course, for slavery is not 
possible without a reign of terror. At this period in 
Sicily a razzia waa occasionally no doubt set on foot by the 
governor, if the roads were too insecure ; but, in order not to 
disoblige the Italian planters, the captive robbers were 
» Even now tliere are m>t ummjin.iKly iVi:i,1 in fmnt of Castrogiovanni, nt 
the point whan Ihe nsccm :.; Icnit :-.h;-uj. ;.. loiv-in pov-r.-.iL'j \i k:i '.j.: h~-a:h 
133. efllie consul of GB1; L. Fiso L. [. eat. 
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ordinarily given up by the authorities to their masters to be 
punished at their discretion ; and those masters were frugal 
people, who, if their slave -herdsmen asked clothes, replied 
with stripes and with the inquiry whether travellers 
journeyed through the land naked. The consequence of 
such connivance accordingly wan, that on the subjugation of 
the slave-revolt the consul Publius Rupilius ordered all that 
came into his hands alive— it is said upwards of 20,000 men 
—to be crucified. It was in truth no longer possible to 
show indulgence to capital. 

The care of the government for the elevation of free The Italian 
labour, and by consequence for the restriction of the slave-- fuiniera. 
proletariate, promised fruits far more difficult to be gained 
but also far more valuable. Unfortunately, in this respect 
there was nothing done at all. In the first social crisis the 
landholder had been enjoined by law to employ a number of 
free labourers proportioued to the number of his slave 
labourers (i. 304). Now at the suggestion of the govern- 
ment a Puuic treatise on agriculture fii. 19), . doubtless 
giving instructions in the system of planting after the 
Carthaginian mode, was translated into Latin for the use 
and benefit of Italian speculators— the first and only 
instance of a literary undertaking suggested by the Roman 
senate I The same tendency showed itself in a more im- 
portant matter, or to speak more correctly in the vital ques- 
tion for Rome— the system of colonization. It needed no 
Bpecial wisdom but merely a recollection of the cause of 
the first social crisis in Rome, to perceive that the only real 
remedy against an agricultural proletariate consisted in a 
comprehensive and regular system of emigration (i. 312) ; 
for which the external relations of Rome offered the most 
favourable opportunity. Until nearly tho close of the sixth 
century, in fact, the continuous disappearance of the small 
landholders of Italy was counteracted by the continuous 
establishment of now farm-allotments (ii. 351). This, it is 
true, was by no means done to the eitent to which it might 
and should have been done; not only was the domainland 
occupied from ancient times by private persons (i. 277) not 
recalled, but further occupations of newly won land were 
permitted; anil other very important acquisitions, such as 
the territory of Capua, while sml, iibaudoned to occupation, 
were yet not brought to distribution, but were let on leaso 
as usufructuary domains. Nevertheless the assignation of 
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land bad operated beneficially — giving help to many of the 
sufferers and hope to all. Bat after the founding of Luna 

177. (577) no trace of further assignations of land is to be met 
with for a long time, with the exception of the isolated 
institution of the Picenian. colony of Auximum (Osimo) in 

157. 597. The reason is simple. After the conquest of the 
Bon and Apuani no new territory was acquired in Italy ex- 
cepting the far from attractive Ligurian valleys ; therefore no 
other land existed for distribution there except the leased or 
occupied domainland, the laying hands on which w as, as may 
easily be conceived, just as little agreeable to the aristocracy 
now as it was three hundred years before. The distribution 
of tho territory acquired out of Italy appeared for political 
reasons inadmissible ; Italy was to remain the ruling 
country, and the wall of partition between the Italian 
masters and their provincial servants was not to be broken 
down. Unless the government were willing to disregard 
considerations of higher policy or even the interests of their 
order, no course was left to them but to remain spectators 
of the ruin of the Italian farmer-class; and this result 
accordingly ensued. The capitalists coutinued to buy out 
the small landholders, or indeed, if they remained obstinate, 
to seize their fields without title of purchase ; in which ease, as 
may bo supposed, matters were not always amicably settled. 
A peculiarly favourite method was to eject the wife and chil- 
dren of the fanner from the homestead, while he was in the 
field, and to bring him to compliance by means of the theory 
of " accomplished fact." The landlords continued mainly to 
employ slaves instead of free labourers, because tho former 
could not like the latter be called away to mUitary service ; 
and thus reduced the free proletariate to the same level of 
misery with the slaves. They continued to supersede 
Italian grain in the market of the capital, and to lessen its 
value over the whole peninsula, by selling Sicilian slave-corn 
at a mere nominal price. In Etruria the old uative aristo- 
cracy in league with the Koman capitalists had as early as 

18*. 620 brought matters to such a' pi:-.-. Unit there was no longer 
a free farmer there. It could be said aloud in the market of 
the capital, that the wild boasts had their lairs but nothing 
was left to tho burgesses save the air and sunshine, and that 
those who were called the masters of the world had no 
longer a clod that they could call their own. Tho census 
lists of the Eoman burgesses furnished the commentary on 
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these words. From the end of the Hannibalic war down to 
595 the numbers of the burgeaaes were steadily on the 
increase, the cause of which is mainly to be sought in tho 
continuous and considerable distributions of domain land 
(ii. 392) : after 505 again when the census yielded 328,000 
I'itizuiLs capable- of bearing arms, there appears a regular 
falling off, for the list in 600 stood at 321,000, that in 607 15 
at 322,000, that in 623 at 319,000 burgesses fit for Berries 
— an alarming result for a period of profound peace at home 
and abroad. If matters were to go on at this rate, the 
burgess-body would rosnlvo iteeli* into planters and slaves; 
and the Roman state might at length, as was the case with 
the Parthians, purchase its soldiers in the slave-market. 

Such was tho external and internal condition of Home, id, 
when the state entered on the seventh century of its exists f°> 
ence. "Wherever the eye turned, it encountered abuses and 
decay; the question could not but force itself on every 
sagacious and well-disposed man, whether this state of 
limit,- were not capable of remedy or amendment. There 
was no want of such men in Borne ; but no one seemed 
more called to the great work of political and social re- <j e 
form than Publius Cornelius Scipio ^Emilianus Afrieanus X 
(570-625), the favourite son of -Emilius Paullus and the 1 
adopted grandson of the great Scipio, whoso glorious sur- 
name of Afrieanus ho bore by virtue not merely of here- 
ditary but of personal right. Like his father, he was a 
roan temperate and thoroughly healthy, never ailing in body, 
and never at a loss to decide nil (In: immediate :ua\ i i e,v ^;try 
course of action. Even in his youth he had kept aloof from 
the usual pursuits of political novices, — the attending in the 
antechambers of noble senators and the delivery of forensic 
declamations. But on the other hand he loved hunting — -when 
a youth of seventeen, after having served with distinction 
under his father in the campaign against Perseus, he had 
asked as his reward the free range of tho deer forest of the 
kings of Macedonia which had been untouched for four 
years — and ho was especially fond of devoting his leisure to 
scientific and literary enjoyment. By the care of his father 
he had been early initiated into that genuine Greek culture, 
which elevated him above tho insipid Hcllei;:/.::!^ of tin: 
semi-culture commonly in vogue; by hia earneat and apt 
appreciation of the good and bad qualities in the Greek 
character, and by his aristocratic carnage, this Eoinan made 
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an impression, on the courts of the East and even on the 
scoffing Alexandrians. His Hellenism was especially recog- 
nizable in the delicate irony of his discourse ana in the classic 
purity of his Latin. Although not strictly an author, he yet, 
like Cato, committed to writing lis political s|h'i.t[ii-s, — 
they were, like the letters of his adopted sister the mother 
of the Gracchi, esteemed by the later litteratores as master- 
pieces of model prose — and toolt pleasure in surrounding 
himself with the Better Greek and Koman literati, a plebeian 
society which was doubtless regarded with no Btnall sus- 
picion by those colleagues in the senate whose noble birth 
was their sole distinction. A man morally steadfast and 
trustworthy, his word held good with friend and foe; 
he avoided buildings and speculations, and lived with 
simplicity; and in money matters ho acted not merely 
honourably and disinterestedly, but also with a tenderness 
and liberality which seemed singular to the mercantile spirit 
of his contemporaries. He was an able soldier and officer; 
he brought home from the African war the honorary wreath 
which was wont to be conferred on such as saved the 
lives of citizens in danger at the peril of their own, and 
terminated as general the war which he had begun as an 
officer; circumstances gave him no opportunity of trying 
his skill as a general on tasks really difficult. Scinio was 
not, any more than his father, a man of genius — as is indi- 
cated by the very fact of his predilection for Xenophon, the 
sober soldier and correct author — but he was an honest 
and true man, who seemed pre-eminently called to stem the 
incipient decay by organic reforms. All the moro signifi- 
cant is the fact, that ho did not attempt it. It is true that 
he helped, as he had means and opportunity, to redress or 
prevent abuses, and laboured in particular at the improve- 
ment of the administration of justice. It was chiefly by his 
assistance that Lucius Cassius, an able man of the old Roman 
austerity and uprightness, was enabled to carry against the 
most vehement opposition of the Optiroates his law as to 
voting, which introduced vote by ballot for those popular tri- 
bunals which still embraced the most important part of the 
criminal jurisdiction (1\ 73). In like manner, although 
he had not chosen to take part in boyish impeachments, he 
himself in his mature years put upon their trial several 
of the guiltiest of the aristocracy. In a like spirit, when 
commanding before Carthago and Numantia, he drove forth 
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tbe women and priests to the gates of the cnmp, and sub- 
jected the rabble of soldiers once more to the iron yoke of 
the old military discipline; and, when censor he 142. 

cleared away tbe smooth -chinned coxcombs among the 
nobles, and in earnest language urged the citizens to adhere 
more faithfully to the honest customs of their fathers. But 
no one, and least of all he himself, could fail to see tiiat 
increased stringency in the administration of justice and 
isolated interference were not even first steps towards the 
healing of the organic evils under which the stato laboured. 
These Scipio did not touch. Gaius LailiuB (consul in 614), 140. 
Scipio's elder friend and his political instructor and confi- 
dant, had conceived the plan of proposing the confiscation 
of the Italian domain land which had not been given away 
but had been provisionally occupied, and of giving relief by 
its distribution to the visibl y' ilin'iLyisi^ ! l;;liaii iUriiu-i's ; but 
he desisted from L\tu project wln-:i he saw what a storm he 
was going to raise, and was thenceforth named the "judi- 
cious." Scipio was of the same opinion. He was fully 
persuaded of the greatness of the evil, and with a courage 
deserving of honour he, without respect of persons, remorse- 
lessly assailed it and carried his point whero he risked him- 
self alone ; but he was also persuaded that the country 
could only be relieved at the price of a revolution similar to 
■ that which in the fourth and fifth centuries had sprung out 
of the question of reform, and, rightly or wrongly, the 
remedy seemed to him worse than the disease. So with the 
small circle of his friends he held a middle position between 
the aristocrats, who never forgave him lor his advocacy 
of the Cassian law, and the democrats, whom he neither 
satisfied nor wished to satisfy ; solitary during his life, praised 
after his death by both parties, now as the champion 
of the aristocracy, now as the promoter of reform. Down 
to his time the censors on laying down their office had called 
upon the gods to grant greater power and glory to the state ; 
the eensor Scipio prayed that they might deign to preserve 
the state. His whole confession of faith lies in that painful 
exclamation. 

But, where the man who had twice led the Roman army Tiberius 
from deep disorganization to victory despaired, a youth with- Giacehm. 
out achievements had the boldness to give himself forth as 
the saviour of Italy. He was called Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus (591-621). His father who bore the same name 163-133. 
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177. 163. (consul in 577, 591, and censor in 585), was the true model 
lii9. of a Soman aristocrat. The brilliant magnificence of Mb 
ffidilician. games, not produced without oppressing the de- 
pendent communities, hod drawn upon him the severe and 
deserved censure of the senate (ii. 338) ; his interference in 
the pitiful process directed against the Scipios who were 
■personally hostile to him (ii. 283) gave proof of his chival- 
rous feeling, and perhaps also of his regard for hia own 
order; and his energetic action against' the freedmen in his 
censorship (ii. 354) evinced hia conservative disposition. 
As governor, moreover, of the province of the Ebro (ii. 
2, 11), by his bravery and, above all, by his integrity he ren- 
dered a permanent servico to his country, and at the same 
time raised to himself in the hearta of the subject nation an 
enduring monument of reverence and affection. 

His mother Cornelia was the daughter of the conqueror 
of Zama, who, simply on account of that generous interven- 
tion, had chosen his former opponent as a son-in-law ; she 
herself was a highly cultivated and notable woman, who 
after the death of her much older husband had refused the 
hand of the king of Egypt, and reared her three surviving 
children in memory of her husband and her father. Tiberius, 
the elder of the two sons, waa of a good and moral disposi- 
tion, of gentle aspect and quiet temper, apparently fitted 
for anything rather than for an agitator of the masses. In 
all hia relations and views he belonged to the Scipionic 
circle, mhoae refined and thorough culture, Greek and 
national, he and his brother and sister shared. Scipio 
.Smilianua was at onco his cousin and his sister's husband ; 
under him Tiberiua, at the age of eighteen, had taken part in 
the storming of Carthage, and had by his valour acquired 
the commendation of tho stern general and warlike distinc- 
tions. It was natural that the able young man should, 
adopt and develop, with all the animation and all the rigid 
consistency of youth, the views as to the decay of the state in 
all its parts, which were prevalent in that circle, and more es- 
pecially their ideas as to the elevation of the Italian farmers. 
Nor was it to tho young men alone that the shrinking of 
Lajliua from the execution of his ideas of reform seemed to 
be not judicious, but weak. Appius Claudius, who had 

H3. 136. already been consul (611) and censor (618), one of the 
most respected men in tho senate, censured the Scipionic 
circle for having so soon abandoned the scheme of distri- 
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buting the domain lands with all the passionate vehemence, 
which was and continued hereditary in the Claudian house; 
and with the greater bitterness, apparently, because he had 
come into personal conflict with Bcipio iEmilianus in hia 
candidature for the censorship. Similar views were eipressed 
by Publius Crassus Mucianus (P. 56), the Pontifex Maii- 
muB of the day, who waa held in universal honour by the 
Benate and the citizens as a man and a jurist. Even his 
brother Publius Mucius Scffivola, the founder of scientific 
jurisprudence in Ifome, seemed not averse to the plan of 
reform ; and his voice was of the greater weight, as he stood 
in some measure iiluuf from I'iilicr piiriy. Smiiiiir were the 

sentiments of Quintua Metellus, the conqueror of Macedonia 
and of the Achieans, but respected not so much on account 
of his warlike deeds aa because he was a model of the old 
discipline and mannera alike in his domestic and his public 
life. Tiberius Gracchus was closely connected with these 
men, particularly with Appius whose daughter he had 
married, and with Mueianua whose daughter was married 
to his brother. It was no wonder that he cherished the idea 
of resuming in person the scheme of reform, bo soon as he 
should find himself in a position which would constitution- 
ally allow him the initiative. Personal motives may have 
strengthened this resolution. The treaty of peace, which 
Mancinus concluded with the Numantinea in 617, was in 137. 
substance the work of Gracchus (P. 15) ; the recollection that 
the senate had cancelled it, that the general had been on its 
account surrendered to the enemy, and that Gracchus with 
the other superior officers had only escaped a like fate 
through the greater favour which he enjoyed among the 
burgesses, could not put the young, upright, and proud 
man in better humour with the ruling aristocracy. The 
Hellenic rhetoricians with whom ho was fond of discussing 
philosophy and politics, Diophanes the Mytilenrean and Gaius 
Blossius the Cumtcan, nourished within his soul the ideals 
over which ho brooded : when his intentions became known 
in wider circles, there was no want of approving voices, and 
many a public placard summoned the grandson of Africanus 
to think of the poor people and the deliverance of Italy. 

Tiberius Gracchus was invested with the tribunate of the Tribunate 
people on the 10th of December, 020. The fearful conse- ° r C'3+- 
quences of the previous miegovernment, the political, mili- 03 ' 
tary, economic, and moral decay of the burgesses, were just 
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at that time naked and open to the eyes of all. Of the two 
consuls of this year, the otic I'mi^hi, wiihuut success in Sicily 
:i_-;Li[)sl tiie revolted slaves, and the other, Scipio JEmilianus, 
was employed for months not in conquering, bat in crush- 
ing a small Spanish country town. If Gracchus still needed 
a special summons to carry his resolution into effect, he 
found it in this state of matters, which filled the mind of every 
patriot with unspeakable anxiety. His father-in-law pro- 
mised assistance in counsel and action; the support of the 
jurist Sctevola, who had shortly before been elected consul 

133. for 621, might be hoped for. So Gracchus, immediately 
His agrarian after entering oil office, proposed the enactment of an agra- 
mn law, which in a certain sense was nothing but a renewal 

307. of the Lieinio-Sextian law of 387 (i. 304). Under it all 
the state-lands which were occupied and enjoyed by the 
possessore without remuneration — those that were let on 
lease, such as the territory of Canua, were not affected by 
the law — were to be resumed ou behalf of the state ; but with 
the restriction, that each occupier should reserve for himself 
500 jugera and for each son 250 (so as not, however, to 
exceed 1000 jugera in all) in permanent and guaranteed pos- 
session, or should be entitled to claim compensation in laud 
to that extent. Indemniflcationappearsto have been granted 
for any improvements executed by the former holders, such as 
buildings and plantations. The domain land thus resumed 
was to be broken up into lots of 30 jugera ; and these 
were to bo distributed partly to burgesses, partly to Italian 
allies, not as their own free property, but as inalienable 
heritable leaseholds, whose holders bound themselves to use 
the land for agriculture and to pay a moderate rent to the 
state. A collegium of three men, who were regarded as 
ordinary and standing magistrates of the state and were 
annually elected by the assembly of the people, was in- 
trusted with the work of confiscation and distribution ; to 
which was afterwards added the important and difficult 
function of legally settling what was domain land, and what 
was private property. The distribution was accordingly de- 
signed to go on continuously, and to embrace thewhole class 
that should be in need of it; and in that view we must pro- 
bably assume that, when the Italian domains which were 
very extensive and difficult of adjustment should be finally 
regulated, further measures were contemplated, such aa, 
for instance, the disbursement to the allotment-commis- 
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sioners of a definite aum annually from the public chest for 
the purchase of Italian lands for distribution. The new 
features iu the Sempronian agrarian law, as compared with 
the Licinio-Seitian, were, first, the clause in favour of the 
hereditary possessors ; second^-, tin? h: :1m? hold and inalien- 
able tenure proposed for the new allotments; thirdly and 
especially, tho permanent executive, the absence of which 
under the older law had been the chief reason why it had 
remained virtually without practical application. 

War was thus declared against the great landholders, 
who now, as three centuries ago, found substantially their 
organ iu the senate ; and once more, after a long interval, a 
single magistrate stood forth in earnest opposition to the 
aristocratic government. It took up the conflict in the 
mode sanctioned by use and wont for such eases, viz. para- 
lyzing the extravagant action of magistrates by means of 
their colleagues (i. 322). A colleague of Gracchus, Marcus 
Octaviua, a resolute man who was seriously persuaded of tlie 
objectionable character of the proposed domain law, inter- 
posed his veto when, it was about to be put to the vote ; a 
step, the constitutional effect of which was to set aside the 
proposal. Gracchus then in his turn suspended the busi- 
ness of the state and the administration of justice, and 
placed his seal on the public ehest. Tho government ac- 
quiesced — it was inconvenient, but the year would draw to an 
end. Gracchus in perplexity brought his law to the vote a 
second time. Octavius of course repeated his veto ; and to 
the urgent entreaty of his colleague and former friend, that 
he would not obstruct the salvation of Italy, he might reply 
that on that very question, as to how Italy could bo saved, 
opinions differed, but that his constitutional right to use his 
veto against the proposal of his colleague was beyond doubt. 
The senate now made an attempt to open up to Gracchus 
a tolerable means of retreat; two consulars challenged him 
to discuss the matter further in the senate house, and the 
tribune entered into tho scheme with zeal. He sought to 
construe this proposal as implying that the senate had con- 
ceded the principle of distributing tho domainland ; but 
neither was thiB implied in it, nor was the senate at all dis- 
posed to yield in the matter; the discussions ended without 
any result. Constitutional means were exhausted. In 
earlier times under such circumstances men were not indis- 
posed to let the proposal made go to sleep for the moment, 
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and to take it up again in each successive year, till the 
earnestness of the demand and the pressure of public 
opinion overbore resistance. Now things were tarried with 
a higher hand. Gracchus seemed to himself to have reached 
the point, when he must either wholly renounce his reform 
or begin a revolution. He took the latter course, when he 
came before the burgesses with the declaration that either 
he or Octavius must retire from the college, and suggested 
to Octavius that a vote of the burgesses should be taken as 
to which of them they wished to dismiss. Deposition from 
office was, according to the Roman constitution, a constitu- 
tional impossibility; Octavius naturally refused to consent 
to ii [>nj|>i:s:ii insulting t» I lie ]:L\vsand himself. Then Grac- 
chus broke off the discussion with his colleague, and turned 
to the assembled multitude with the question whether a 
tribune of the people, who acted in opposition to the people, 
had not forfeited his office ; and the assembly, long accus- 
tomed to agree to all proposals presented to it, and for the 
most part composed of the agricultural proletariate which 
had nocked in from the country and waa personally in- 
terested in the carrying of the law, gave almost unanimously 
an affirmative answer. Marcus Octavius was at the bidding 
of Gracchus removed by the lictors from the tribunes' 
bench ; and then, amidst universal rejoicing, the agrarian law 
was carried and the first allotment commissioners were 
nominated. The votes fell on the author of the law along 
with his brother Gaius, who was only twenty years of age, 
and his father-in-law Appius Claudius. Such a family- 
selection augmented the indignation of the aristocracy. "When 
the new magistrates applied as usual to the senate to obtain 
the moneys for their equipment and for their daily allow- 
ance, the former was refused, and a daily allowance was 
assigned to them of 24 asses (I shilling). The feud spread 
daily more and more, and became more envenomed and 
more personal. The difficult and intricate task of defining, 
confiscating, and distributing the domains carried strife 
into every burgess-community, and even into the allied 
Italian towns. 

Further The aristocracy made no secret that, while thoy would 
plana of acquiesce perhaps in the law because tliey could not do 
(.nee otherwise, tho officious legislator should not escape their 
vengeance ; and the announcement of Quintus Pjmpeius, 
that he would impooth Gracchus on the very day of his 
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resigning hie tribunate, was very far from being the worst 
of the threats thrown out against the tribune. Gracchus 
believed, probably with reason, that his personal safety has 
imperilled, and no longer nppenred in the Forum without a 
retinue of 3000 or 4OO0 men— a step winch drew down on 
him bitter expressions in the senate, even from Metcllus 
who was not averse to reform in itself. Altogether, if be 
had expected to reach the end by the carrying of bia agrarian 
law, he had now to learn that lie was only at the beginning. 
The "people" owed him gratitude ; but he was a lost man, 
if he had no further protection than that gratitude of the 
people, if he did not continue in d is pen a able to them and 
did not constantly attach to himself fresh interests and 
hopes by means of other and more comprehensive proposals. 
Just at that time the kingdom and wealth of the AttalidB 
had fallen to the Eomans by the testament of the last king 
of Pergamus. Gracchus proposed to the people that the 
Pergameuo treasure should be distributed among the new 
landholders for the procuring of the requisite hiijiliinmts 
and stock, and vindicated generally, in opposition to the 
uxii-ting practice, the right of the burgesses to decide defini- 
tively as to the new province. He is said to have prepared 
further popular measures, for shortening the period of ser- 
vice, for extending the right of appeal, for abolishing the ex- 
clusive privilege of the senators to act as civil jurymen, and 
even for the admission of the Italian allies to Eoman citizen- 
ship. How far his projects in reality reached, cannot be 
ascertained; this alone is certain, that Gracchus saw that 
his only safety lay in inducing the burgesses to confer on 
him for a second year the office which protected him, and 
that, with a view to obtain this unconstitutional prolonga- 
tion, he held forth a prospect of further reforms. If at 
first he had risked himself in order to save the common- 
wealth, he was now obliged to put the commonwealth at 
stake in order to his own safety. 

The tribes met to elect the tribunes for the ensuing year, He solicits 
and the first divisions gave their votes for Gracchus ; but the te-elecii™ 
opposite party in the end prevailed with their veto so far at ?° Ulf tri " 
least, that the assembly broke up without having aceom- " ullslf - 
plislied its object, and the decision was postponed to the 
following day. For this day Gracchus put in motion all 
means legitimate and illegitimate ; he appeared to the people 
dressed in mourning, and commended to them his youtbiul 
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boh ; anticipating that the election would once more ho dis- 
turbed by the veto, ho made provision for expelling flu; 
adherents of tho aristocracy by force from the place of 
assembly in front of tho Capitolinc temple. So the second 
day of election came on i the votes fell as on the preceding 
day, and again the veto was exercised ; the tumult be^an. 
The burgesses dispersed ; 11m elective assembly was practi- 
cally dissolved ; the. Capitoline temple was closed; it was 
rumoured in the city, now that Tiberius had deposed all the 
tribunes, now that" he had resolved to continue liis magis- 
tracy without re-eleetion. 
Death of Tbe senate assembled in the temple of Fidelity, elose by 
(.menu. ^ temp l e of Jupiter ; the bitterest opponents of Gracchus 
were the speakers in the sitting ; when Tiberius moved his 
hand towards his forehead to signify to the people amidst tbe 
wild tumult that his head was in danger, it was said that he 
wasalreadysummouingthe people to adorn his brow with the 
regal chaplet. Tho consul Scfflvola was urged to have the 
traitor put to death at once. "When that temperate man, by 
no means averse to reform in itself, indignantly refused the 
e:[uiilly iiTai ional and barbarous request, tho consular Publius 
Kcijiio ISnsica, 3 harsh and vehement aristocrat, summoned 
those who shared bis views to arm themselves as they could 
and to follow him. Almost none of the country people had 
come into town for the elections ; the people of the city 
timidly gave way, when they saw tbe nobles rushing along 
with fury in their eyes, and legs of benches andclubs in their 
bands. Gracchus attempted witli a few attendants to 
escape. But in bis flight be fell on tbe slope of the Capitol, 
and was killed by a blow on the temples from the bludgeon 
of one of his furious pursuers — Publius Satureius and 
Lucius Kufus afterwards contested the infamous honour- 
before the statues of the seven kings at the temple of Fide- 
lity; with him three hundred others were slain, none of 
them by weapons of iron. When evening had come on, tbe 
brxlira were thrown into tho Tiber ; (Jains vainly entreated 
that the corpse of his brother might be granted to him for 
burial. Such a day had never before been seen by Rome. 
The party-strife, which lasted for more than a century, 
during tlie first social crisis bad led to no such catastrophe 
as that with which the second began. The better portion 
of tho aristocracy might shudder, but they could no longer 
recede. They bad no choice save to abandon a great 
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number of their most trusty partisans to the vengeance of 
the multitude, or to assume collectively the responsibility 
of the outrage: the latter course was adopted. They 
gave an official sanction to the assertion that Gracchus had 
wished to seize the crown, and justified this latest crime 
by the primitive precedent of Aliala (i. 301) ; in fact, 
they even committed the duty of further investigation as 
to the accomplices of Gracchus to a special commission, 
and made its head, the consul Publius Popillius, take care 
that a sort of legal stamp should be supulementarily im- 
pressed on the murder of Gracchus by oloody sentences 
directed against a large number of inferior persons (622), 131 
Nasica, against whom above all others the multitude breathed 
vengeance, and who had at least the courage openly to 
avow his deed before the people and to defend it, was 
under honourable pretests despatched to Asia, and Boon 
afterwards (62-1) invested, during his absence, with the 130. 
office of Pontifes Hasimus, iN T or did the moderate party 
dissociate themselves from these proceedings of their col- 
leagues. Gaius LaJius bore a part in the investigations 
adverse to the partisans of Gracchus ; Publius Screvola, who 
had attempted to prevent the murder, afterwards defended 
it in the senate ; when Scipio jEmtliauus, after his return 
from Spain (G22), waB challenged publicly to declare 132. 
whether he did or did not approve the killing of his brother- 
iu-law, he gave the at least ambiguous reply that, bo far as 
Tiberius had aspired to the crown, he had been justly put to 
death. 

Let us endeavour to form a judgment regarding these The domain 
momentous events. The ap]>ointment of an official com- <iu«tion 
mission, which had to counteract the continual diminution ^Jf^ ™ 
of the farmer-class by the continual establishment of new 1 
small holdings from the resources of the atate, was doubtless 
no sign of a healthy condition of the national economy ; but it 
was, under the existing circumstances political and social, a 
judicious measure. The distribution of the domains, more- 
over, was in itself no pobtical party-question ; it might have 
been carried out to the last sod, without changing the esist- 
ing constitution or at all shaking the government of the 
aristocracy. As little could there be, in that case, any com- 
plaint of a violation of rights. The state was confessedly 
the owner of the occupied land ; the holder as a possessor 
on mere sufferance could not, as a rule, ascribe to himself 
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even a bond fide proprietary tenure, and, in the exceptional in- 
stances where lie could do bo, he was confronted by the fact 
that by the Eomau Jaw prescription availed not against the 
state. The distribution of the domains was no abolition, 
but on the contrary an exercise, of the right of property ; all 
jurists were agreed as to its formal legality. But the attempt 
now to carry out these legal claims of the state was far 
from being politically warranted by the circumstance, that 
the distribution of the domains neither infringed the existing 
constitution nor involved a violation of right. Sucli objec- 
tions as have been now and then raised in our dav, when a 
great landlord suddenly begins to assert, iu all their com- 
pass, claims belonging to him in law but suffered for a long 
period to lie dormant in practice, might with equal and 
better right be advanced against the rogation of Gracchus. 
These occupied domains bad been undeniably in heritable 
private possession, some of them for three hundred years ; 
the state's proprietorship of the soil, which from its very 
nature loses more readily than that of the burgess the charac- 
ter of private right, had in the ease of these lands become 
virtually extinct, and the present holders had universally 
come to their possessions by purchase or other onerous ac- 
quisition. The jurist might say what he would ; to men of 
business the measure appeared to be an ejection of the great 
landholders for the benefit of the agricultural proletariate; 
and, in fact, no statesman could give it any other name. 
That the leading men of the Catonian epoch were of the 
same opinion, is very clearly shown by their treatment of a 
similar case that occurred in their time. The territory of 
Capua and the neighbouring towns, which was annexed as 
211. domain in 543, had for the most part practically passed into 
private possession in the following unsettled times. In the 
last years of the sixth century, when in various respects, 
especially through the influence of Cato, the reins of govern- 
ment were drawn tightor, the burgesses resolved to resume 
the Campanian territory and to Iobbo it for the benefit of 
the treasury (582). The possession in this instance rested 
on an occupation justified not by the previous invitation 
but at the most by the connivance of the authorities, and 
had continued in no case much beyond a generation ; but the 
holders were not dispossessed except in consideration of a 
compensatory Bum disbursed under the orders of the senate 
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by the urban prastor Publius Lentulus (c. 589).* Ijesa 16S 
objectionable perhaps, but still not without hazard, was the 
:nTimgo;i!(ri:l by which the new allotments bore the charac- 
ter of heritable leaseholds and were inalienable. The most 
liberal principles in regard to freedom, of traffic had made 
llouic great ; and it was very little consonant to the spirit 
of tho Roman institutions, that these new formers were 
peremptorily bound down to cultivate their portions of 
land in a definite manner, and that their allotments were 
subject to rights of revocation and all the cramping measures 
associated with a system of commercial restriction. 

It will be granted that these objections to the Sempronian 
law were of no small weight. Yet they were not decisive. 
Such a practical disinheriting of the holders of the domains 
was certainly a great evil ; yet it was the only means of 
checking, at least for a long time, an evil much greater still 
and in fact directly destructive to the state— the decline of the 
Italian farmer-class. We can well understand therefore 
why the most distinguished and patriotic men even of the 
conservative party, headed by Gaius La?liua and Scipio 
-3Lmilianiis, approved and desired the distribution of the 
domains viewed in itself. 

But, if the aim of Tiberius Gracchus probably appeared to The domain 
the great majority of the wise friends of their country good question i B . 
and salutary, the method which he adopted, on the other £° re llie s 
hand, did not and could not meet witli the approval of a ot S esf * s ' 
single man of note or of patriotism. Home about this period 
was governed by the senate. Any one who carried a 
measure of administration against the majority of the senate, 
made a revolution. It was a revolution as" respected the 
spirit of the constitution, when Gracchus submitted the 
domain question to the people; and a revolution also a& 
respected the letter, when he destroyed not only for the 
moment but for all time coining the tribunician veto — the 
con'.jc-tivc of i.i-i' mm-hinc, through which the senate con- 
stitutionally got rid of tho interferences with its government 
— by the unconstitutional deposition of his colleague, which 

" This fret, hitherto onlv putiallv known from Cicero (De L. Aqr. ii. 
31, Pi; l.i::,,. \.\y. >.)].. '2. 19), is now aDbiMltlatsd l>v the fragment! of 
rjrinianiu, p. 4. The two accounts are to be combined to this effect, that 
[..■r;li;lus vyv.wA 111-' |mae™i in unwidsnitii.N i.f :i < unhi usiitmy sum fi.ied 
liv In: li r l:-..i i.i'tl.ir.r; i:i i rr' ien] prOprieton, as lie was 

not entitled to dii.cn -ssi-si, tiiMn ami lli-y w.iiil I nut consent to sell. 

VOL. HI. H 
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he justified with unworthy sophistry. But it was not in 
thia step that the mora! and political mistake of Gracchus' 
action lay. There are no set forms of high treason in history ; 
whoever provokes one power in the state to conflict with 
another is certainly a revolutionist, but he may be at the 
same time a sagacious and praiseworthy statesman. The 
essential defect of the Gracchan revolution lay in a fact 
only too frequently overlooked — in the nature of the then 
eiisting burgess-assemblies. The agrarian law of Spuriua 
Cassius (i 288) and that of Tiberius Gracchus had in the 
main the same tenor and the same object; but the enter- 
prises of the two men were as diverse, as tho former Roman 
burgess-body which shored the Volscian spoil with tho 
Latins and Hernici was different from the present which 
erected the provinces of Asia and Africa. The former was 
a civic community, which could meet together and act 
together; the latter was a great state, the union of whose 
members in one and the same collective assembly, and the 
leaving to this assembly the decision, yielded a result as 
lamentable as it was ridiculous (ii. 342). The fundamental 
defect of the policy of antiquity — that it never fully advanced 
from the civic form of constitution to that of a state or, which 
is the same thing, from the system of collective assemblies 
to a parliamentary system — in this case avenged itself. The 
sovereign assembly of Rome was, what the sovereign assembly 
in England would be, if instead of sending representatives 
all the electors of England should meet together as a parlia- 
ment — an unwieldy body wildly agitated by all interests and 
all passions, in which intelligence was totally lost ; a body 
which was neither able to take a comprehensive view of 
things nor even to form a resolution of its own ; a body, above 
all, in which, saving in rare exceptional cases, a couple of 
hundred or thousand individuals necidiMiiully pickcil up from 
the streets of the capital acted and voted in name of the bur- 
gesses. The burgesses found themselves, as a rule, nearly 
as satisfactorily represented by their actual representatives 
in the tribes and centuries as by the thirty lictors who legally 
represented them in the curies ; and just as what was called 
the decree of tho curies was nothing but adecree of the magis- 
trate who convoked the lictors, bo the decree of the tribes, 
and centuries at this time was in substance simply a decree 
of the proposing magistrate, legalized by some consentients 
assembled for the occasion. But while in these voting- 
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assembli^, the eoniilhi, though tiiey were far from dealing 
strictly with the point of qualification, it was on the whole 
burgesses alone that appeared, in the mere popular assem- 
blages on the other baud— the amtionei — every one in the 
shape of a man was entitled to tako his place and to Bhout, 
Egyptians and Jews, street-boys and slaves. Such a " meet- 
ing " certainly had no significance in the eyes of the law ; it 
could neither vote nor decree. But it practically ruled the 
street, and already the opinion of the street was a power 
in Rome, so that it waa of some importance whether this 
confused mass received the oimi in imitations made to it with 
silence or shouts, whether it applauded and rejoiced, or 
hissed atid howled at the orator. Not many had the courage 
to lord it over tin: |Mj|>tii;uv an Seipio Jimilianus did, when 
they hissed him on account, of his expression as to the death 
of his brother-in-law. " Ye," he said, " to whom Italy is not 
mother but step-mother, ought to keep silence ! " and when 
their fury grew still louder, " surely you do not think that I 
will fear those let loose, whom I sent in chains to the 
slave-market?" 

That the rusty machinery of the comitio should be made 
use of for the elections and for legislation, w as bad enough. 
But when those masses — the aimitia primarily, and practi- 
cally also the contiones — were permitted to interfere in the 
administration, and the instrument ivbicb tin; senate em- 
ployed to prevent such interferences was wrested out of its 
hands ; when this so-called burgess-body waa allowed to 
decree to itself lands and all their appurtenances out of 
the public purse ; w hen auy one, whom circumstances and 
his influence with the [H'olfturiatc enabled to command the 
streets for a few hours, found it possible to impress on his 
projects the legal stamp of the sovereign people's will, Eome 
had reached nut I be big inning, hut the end of popular freedom 
— had arrived not at democracy, bul at monarchy. For that 
reason, in the previous period Cato and those wlio shared his 
views never brought such questions before the burgesses, but 
discussed them only in the senate (ii. 359). Tor that reason, 
Gracchus' contemporaries, the men of the Scipionie circle, 
described the Flaminian agrarian law of 522 — the first step U32 
in that fatal career — as the beginning of tlie decline of Eoraan 
greatness. For that reason, they allowed the author of the 
domain-distribution to fall, and saw in his dreadful end as it 
were a means of warding off similar attempts in future, while 
yet they maintained and turned to account witli all their 
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energy the distribution of the domains which he had carried 
— so sad was the state of things in Eome, that honest patriots 
were forced into the horrible hypocrisy of abandoning the 
criminal and yet appropriating the fruit of his crime. For 
that reason too the opponents of Gracchus were in a certain 
sense not wrong, w hen they accused him of aspiring to the 
crown. It was a fresh ground of charge against him rather 
than a justification, that he limi^it' u:ih probably a stranger 
to any such thought. The aristocratic government was 
so thoroughly pernicious, that a citizen who was able to 
depose the senate and to put himself in ita room would 
perhaps have benefited the commonwealth more than he 
injured it. 

RsjoHs, But such a bold player Tiberius GracchuB was not. He 
was a tolerably able, thoroughly well-meaning, conservative 
patriot, who simply did not know what ho was doing; who 
m the fullest belief that bo was calling the people evoked 
the rabble, and grasped nt the crown without being himself 
aware of it, till the inexorable concatenation of events 
urged him irresistibly into the career of the demagogue- 
tyrant. Then the family commission, the interferences with 
the public finances, the further " reforms " exacted by 
perplexity and despair, the body-guard taken from the 
pavement, and the conflicts in the 'streets displayed the me- 
lancholy usurper more and more clearly to himself and 
others ; and at length the unchained spirits of revolution 
seized and devoured their incapable conjurer. The infamous 
butchery, through which be perished, condemns itself, as it 
condemns the aristocratic faction whence it issued ; but the 
glory of martyrdom, with which it has embellished the name 
of Tiberius Gracchus, came in this instance, as usually, to 
the wrong man. The best of his contemporaries judged 
otherwise. "When the catastrophe was mentioned lo Scipio 
_35milianus, bo uttered the worda of Homer : 

iWAo.ro Ha! SAXas, fan TQtuihi ji pffof 

and when the younger brother of Tiberius seemed disposed 
to come forward in the same career, his own mother wrote 
to him : "Shall then our house have no end of madness ? 
where shall be the limit ? have we not yet enough to be 
ashamed of, in having confused and disorganized the state ?" 
So spoke not the anxious mother, but the daughter of the 
conqueror of Carthage, who knew of a misfortune yet 
greater than the death of her children. 
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itself of that murder to annul the Jiompronian agrarian law ; 
tbe law itaelf had been far more strengthened than shaken 
by the frantic outbreak tit' party fury. The party of the 



the distribution of the domains — headi-il by Quintus Metel- 



at least not disinclined to reform, gained the upper hand 
for the time being even in the senate ; and a decree of 
the senate expressly directed the triumvirs to begin their 
labours. According to the Sempronian law these were to 
be nominated annually by the community, and this waspro- 
bably done; but from the nature of Ihnir task it was natural 
that the election shoulJ fill again and again on the same 
men, and new elections in the proper sense occurred only 
when a place became vacant through death. Thus in the 
place of Tiberius Gracchus there was appointed Publius 
Crassua Macianus, the father-in-law of his brother Gaiua; 
and after the fall of Mucianus in f>21 (P. 50 J and the death 
of Appius Claudius, the business of distribution was ma- 
naged in concert with the young Gains Gracchus by two of 
the most active leaders of the movement party, Marcua 
Fulvius Flaccus and Gains Papirius Carbo. The very names 
of these men are vouchers that the work of resuming and 
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distributing the occupied domain-land was prosecuted with 
zeal and energy ; and, in fact, proof's to that effect are not 

132. wanting. j\s early n? i)T2 Hie consul of that year, Publius 
Popillius, the same who presided oyer the prosecutions of the 
adherents of Tiberius Gracchus, recorded on a public monu- 
ment that he was " the first who had turned the shepherd* 
out of the domains and installed farmers in their stead 
and tradition otherwise affirms that the distribution ex- 
tended over all Italy, and that in the former] v existing 
communities the number of farms was everywhere aug- 
mented— for it was the design of the Sempronian agrarian 
law to elevate the farmer-class not by the founding of new 
communities, but by the strengthening of those already in 
existence. The extent and the comprehensive effect of these 
distributions are attested by the numerous arrangements 
in the Eoman art of land-measuring referable to the 
Gracchan assignations of land : for instance, the due placing 
of boundary-atones so as to obviate future mistakes appears 
to have been first suggested by the Gracchan courts for 
defining boundaries and by the distributions of land. But the 
numbers on the burgess-rolls give the clearest evidence. The 

181. census, which was published in (123 and actually took place 

132. probably in the beginning of iiW-i, yielded not more than 
319,000 burgesses capable of arms, whereas six years after- 

LJS. wuvd* (ij'J!)) in p: ' of llit: previous! falling off (P. 85) the num- 
ber rises to 305,000, that is 70,000 of an increase— beyond 
all doubt solely in consequence of what the allotment com- 
mission did for the Roman burgesses. Wil-.'llii'i' it ii]::siip:it:d 
the Italian farms in the same proportion may be doubted ; 
at any rate what it did accomplish yielded a great and 
beneficent result. It is true that this result was not 
achieved without various violations of respectable interests 
and existing rights. The allotment-commission, composed 
of the most decided partisans, and absolute judge in its own 
cause, proceeded with its labours in a reckless and hasty 
manner ; public notices summoned every one who was able 
to do so to give information regarding the extent of the 
domain-lands ; the old land -registers were inexorably referred 
to, and not only waa occupation new and old revoked 
without distinction, but in various cases actual private pro- 
perty, as to which the holder was unable satisfactorily to 
prove his tenure, was also confiscated. Loud and for the 
most part well founded as were the complaints, the senate 
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allowed the distributors to pursue their course ; it wan clear 
that, if the domain question was to be settled at nil, the 
matter could not be carried through without some such 
unceremonious vigour of action. 

But this vigour had its limit. The Italian domain-land lt& map™, 
was not delusively in the hands of ltoman burgesses ; large "°° 
tracts of it had been assigned in exclusive usufruct to par- ^'J 1 !? 
ticular allied communities hv decrees of the people or senate, Jbln " l:lnl "- 
and other portions had been occupied with or without per- 
mission by Latin burgesses. The triumvirs at length 
attacked these possessions. The resumption of the portions 
siiiiply uiviLiiii'd by iLou-biir^.'s-es wns no doubt allowable in 
formal law, and not less in all probability the resumption of 
the domain-land handed over by decrees of the senate or 
even by state-treaties to the Italian communities, Bince the 
state in so doing by no means renounced its ownership, and 
to all appearance gave its grants to com muuities, just as 
to private persons, subject to revocation. But the complaints 
of these allied or Bubject communities, that Home did not 
keep the treaties concluded with them, could not be simply 
disregarded like the complaints of the Roman citizens in- 
jured by the acts of the commissioners. Legally the former 
might lii: no better founded than the latter ; but, while in 
the latter case the matter at stake was the private interests 
of members of the state, in reference to the Latin posses- 
sions the question arose, whether it was politically right to 
give fresh offence to communities so important in a military 
point of view and already so greatly estranged frora Rome 
by numerous disabilities de jure and dc faiio (ii. 333 et sej.) 
through this sore injury to their material interests. The de- 
cision biy in the hands of the middle party ; it was that party 
which after the fall of Gracchus had, in league with his 
adherents, protected reform against the oligarchy, and it 
alone was now able in concert with the oligarchy to Bet a 
limit to reform. The Latins resorted personally to the most 
prominent man of this party, ticipui .Kmilianus, with a 
request that he would protect their rights. He promised to 
do so; and mainly through his influence," in G2S, a decree 129. 

* To this occasion belongs his oration contra ■.: ^'■./,Wi'>ih; 77. Gracchi 

— which wo ire to understand as referring n»i, m l« U i in,crk'd, to n, law 

as lo the judkia publico, but to the SLppierncaiary law aiinciorl to his agrarian 
rogation: ut triamiiri judiamat, qua jjbWiVh; aicr. ■,■!■,! ;.rw<i:us eistl (Lit, 
Ep. Mi. ; See p. 90 <uW. 
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of the people withdrew from the commission ita juris diction, 
and remitted the decision respecting what were domanial 
and what private possessions to the consuls, to whom, where 
no special laws enacted otherwise, it constitutionally per- 
tained. This was simply a suspension of further donmin- 
distribution under a mild form, The consul Tuditauus, 
by no means Gracchan in his views, and little inclined to 
occupy himself wit 1 1 the difficult task of agrarian definition, 
embraced the opportunity of going off to the Illyrian army 
and leaving the duty intrusted to him unfulfilled. The 
allotment- co in mission no doubt continued to subsist, but, as 
the judicial regulation of the domain-land was at a stand- 
still, it was compelled to remain inactive. Tho reform-party 
wan deeply indignant. Even men like Publius Mucius and 
Quiutus Metellus disapproved of Scipio's intervention. 
Aisassina- Other circles were not content with expressing disap- 
t ion of proval. Scipio had announced for one of the following davs 
-Einilisnus. a]1 ^dress respecting the relations of the Latins j on the 
morning of that day he was found dead in his bed. He was 
fifty-six years of age, arid in lull health and vigour ; he had 
spoken in public the day before, and then in the evening had 
retired earlier than usual to his bedroom with a view to 
prepare the outline of his speech for the following day. That 
he Became the victim of a political assassination, cannot be 
doubted ; lie himself had shortly before mentioned in public 
the plots formed to murder him. "What assassin's hand had 
during the night slain the first statesmanand the first general 
of his age was never discovered; and it does not becomo his- 
tory either to repeat the reports handed down from the con- 
temporary gossip of the city, or to set about the chi I (L : r~ i i 
attempt to ascertain the truth out of such materials. This 
much only is clear, that the instigator of the deed must have 
belonged to the Gracchan party ; Scipio's assassination was 
the democratic reply to the aristocratic massacre at the 
temple of Fidelity. The tribunals did not interfere. The 
popular party, justly fearing that its leaders Gaius 
Gracchus, Flaecus, and Carbo, whether guilty or not, might 
be involved in the prosecution, opposed with all its might 
the institution of an inquiry ; and the aristocracy, which 
lost iu Scipio quite as much an antagonist as an ally was 
not unwilling to let the matter sleep. The multitude and men 
of moderato views were horrified ; none more so than Quin- 
tus Metellus, who had disapproved of Scipio's interference 
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against reform, but turned away with horror from such con- 
federates, aud ordered his four sous to carry the bier of hia 
great antagonist to the funeral pile. The funeral was hurried 
over; with veiled bead the last of the family of tho con- 
queror of Zama was borne forth, without any one having 

■ been previously allowed to see the face of tho deceased, and 
the flames of the funeral pile censumi d tbe n Mains of the 
illustrious hero aud with them' the traces of the crime. 

The history of Borne presents various men of greater 
genius thau Scipio j'Emihanus, but nunc cqicilliiig him in 
moral purity, in the utter absence of political seliishuess, in 
generous love of bis country, and none, perhaps, to whom des- 
tiny has assigned a murts tragic purl.. Conscious of tlie best 
intentions aud of no common abilities, lie was doomed to 
see the ruiu of hia country carried out before his eyes, and 
to repress within him every serious attempt to save it, 

■ because be clearly perceived that he should only thereby 
aggravate the evil; doomed to tho necessity of sanctioning 
cutrngei like that of Kasica, and nt the same time of 
defending tho work of the victim against hia murderers. 
Tet he might say that be bad not lived iu vain. It was to 
bim, at least quite as much as to the author of the Sempro- 
nkn law, that the Human lmrp'ss-biiiiy « a.- indebted for an 
increase of nearly 80,000 new farm allot incuts ; he it was too, 
who put a stop to tlmt distribution of the domains when, it 
had produced such benelit as it emild produce. That it was 
time to leave it olV, was no doubt disputed at tin; nniinent even 
by well-meaning men ; but tho faei ihat (Jains Craechus did 
not seriously recur to those possessions which niiglii. have been 
and yet were not distributed under the law of his brother, 
tells very strongly in favour of the belief that Scipio hit sub- 
stantially the right moment. Both measures were extorted 
from tho parties — the first from the aristocracy , the second 
from the friends of reform; the latter its author paid for 
with his life. It was his lot to fight for his country on 
many a battle-field aud to return homo uninjured, that 
he might perish there by the bund of an assassin ; but in 
his quiet chamber he no less died tor .Rome than if he had 
fallen bcncai.h I tie walis of Carthage. 

The distribution of hind was at an end; tho rcvohi- Demomiic 
tionwenton. The revolutionary party, which possessed in the apt-n™ 
allotment-commission as it were a constituted set of leaders, -y ( . 
had even in Scipio's lifetime skirmishes now and then with *° mx "'' 
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suspended ; the leaders seriously tallied of removing the 
obstacles which tho Italian allies interposed to the scheme 
by conferring on them the rights of citizenship, and the 
agitation assumed mainly that direction. In order to meet 
126. it, the senate in 628 got the tribune of the people 'Marcua 
Junius Pennua to propose the dismissal of all non-bur- 
gesses from the eapiial, and in spite of the resistance of the 
democrats, particularly of Gains Gracchus, and of the fer- 
ment occasioned by this odious nn-asure iu the Latin commu 
nities, the proposal was carried. Marcus Fulvius Flaccus 
125. retorted in the following year (629) as consul with the pro- 
posal, thai, every nil v- should be allowed to ask for ltomaa 
citizenship and to get ft vote of the comitia on his request. 
But he stood almost alone. Carbo had meanwhile changed 
his colours and was now a zealous aristocrat ; Gaius Grac- 
chus was absent as qumstor in Sardinia. The project was 
frustrated by the resistance not of the senate merely, but also 
of the burgesses, who were but little inclined to eitend 
their privileges to a still wider circle. Flaccus left Rome to 
undertake the supreme command against the Celts; by liia 
Transalpine conquests he prepared the way for the great 
schemes of the democracy, while he at the same time with- 
drew out of the difficulty of having to bear arms against 
the allies instigated by himself. 
Destruction Fregeils, situated on the borders of Latdurn and Cam- 
of Fregcllie. pania at the principal passage of the Liris in the midst of a 
large and fertile territory, at that time perhaps the second 
city of Italy and in the discussions with Eome the usual 
mouthpiece of all the Latin colonies, began war against Rome 
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in conscquenco of the rejection nf the proposal brought in by 
Flaecus — the first instance which bad occurred for a hundred 
and fifty years of a serious insurrection, not fomented by 
foreign powers, in Italy against tbo Eomuu hegemony. But 
on this occasion the fire was successfully extinguished before 
it had caught hold of other allied communities. Not through 
the superiority of the lioman arms, bat through the treachery 
of a Fregellan Quintus Numitorius Pulius, the prastor Lucius 
Opimius quickly became master of the revolted eity, which 
lost its cine privileges and its walls and was converted like 
Capua into a village. The colony of Fabrateria was 
founded on a part of its territory in G30; the remainder 124, 
and the former city itself were distributed among the sur- 
rounding communities. This rapid and fearful punishment 
alarmed the allies, and endless impeachments for high treason 
pursued not only the Fregelhins, but also the leaders of the 
popular party in Rome, who naturally were regarded by the 
aristocracy as accomplices in this insurrection. Meanwhile 
Gaius Gracchus reappeared in Bome. The aristocracy had 
first sought to detain the object of their dread in Sardinia by 
ominin^ to provide the usual relief, and then, when without 
wriii^ for that point he returned, had brought him to trial as 
one of the authors of the Fregellan revolt (G29-30). But 125-124. 
the burgesses acquitted him; and now he too threw down 
the gauntlet, became a candidate for the tribuneship of the 
people, and was nominated to that office for the year 631 in 123. 
an elective assembly attended by unusual numbers. "War 
was thus declared. The democratic party, always poor in 
leaders of ability, had from sheer necessity remained vir- 
tually at rest for nine years ; now the truce was at an end, 
and this time they were headed by a man, who with more 
honesty than Carbo, »nii with more talent than Flaccus, 
was in every respect called to take the lead. 

Gaius Gracchus (601-G33) was very different from his 153-121, 
brother, who was about nine years older. Like the latter, Gjuus 
he had no relish for vulgar pleasures and vulgar pursuits ; he Gracchus, 
was a man of thorough culture and a brave soldier ; he had 
served with distinction before Tfumantia under his brother-in- 
law, and afterwards in Sardinia. But in talent, in character, 
and above all in passion he was decidedly superior to Tiberius. 
The clearness and self-posseasion, which the young man 
afterwards displayed amidst the pressure of all the varied 
labours requisite for the practical carrying out of his 
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numerous laws, betokened his genuine statesmanly talent ; as 
the passionate devotedness faithful even to death, with which 
bis intimate friends clung to him, evinced tlio lovcable 
nature of that noble mind. The discipline of Buffering 
which he had undergone, and his compulsory reserve during 
the last nine Tears, augmented his energy of purpose and 
action ; the indignation repressed within the depths of his 
breast only glowed there with an intensified fervour against 
the party, which had disturbed his country and murdered his 
brother. By virtue of this iearful vehemence of tempera- 
ment he became the foremost orator that Home ever had; 
without it, we should probably have been able to reckon 
him among the first statesmen of all times. Among the few 
remains of his recorded orations several* are, even in their 
present condition, of heart-stirring power ; and we can well 
understand how those who heard or even merely read them 
were carried away by the impetuous torrent of his words. 
Yet, great master as he was of language, he was himself not 
unfrequently mastered by anger, so that the utterance of 
the brilliant speaker bec;ime confused or faltering. It was 
the true image of his politic:)! adii)^ and suffering. In the 
nature of Guius there was no vein, such as his brother had, 
of that somewhat sentimental but very short-sighted and 
confused good-nature, which would have desired to change 
the mind of a political opponent by entreaties and tears; 
fully and firmly resolved, be entered on the eareer of revo- 
lution, and strove to reach the goal of vengeance. ,"To me 
too," his mother wrote to him, "nothing seems finer and 
more glorious than to retail! e no an enemy, so far as it can be 
done without the country's ruin. But if this is not possible, 
then may our enemies continue and remain what they are, a 
thousand times rather than that our country should perish." 
Cornelia knew her son; his creed was just the reverse. 
Vengeance he would wreak on the wretched government, 
vengeance at any price, though he himself and even the 
commonwealth were f» be ruined by it. The presentiment, 
that fate would overtake him as certainly as his brother, 
» Such are the words spoken on the announcing or hta projects of law :— 
"If I were to speak lo you and ask of you, fcruii; that 1 am of noble descant 

the descendant 1 I hu eicepting only 

myself and a boy, to allow me to take u'.-t f„i- il:<- [.mn:!, in order Unit our 
stock may not be extirpated and that an offset of that family may still 
lumve ; you would perhaps readily grant me such a request." 
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drove him only to make haste, like a man mortally wounded 
who throws himself on the foe. The mother thought more 
nobly ; but the Bon — with his deeply provoked, passionately 
excited, thoroughly Italian nature — has been more lamented 
than blamed by posterity, and posterity has been right in 
its judgment. 

Tiberius Gracchus had corao before the burgesses with a Alterations 
single administrative reform. What Gaius introduced in a tin 
series of separate proposals, was nothing else than an entirely ™^ uti ™ 
new constitution ; the foundation-stone of which was fur- g^tujcW 
nished by tlio innovation previously introduced, that a 
tribune of the people should be at liberty to solicit re-elec- 
tion for the following year. While this step enabled the 
popular chief to acquire a permanent position and one 
which protected its holder, the neit object was to secure for 
him material power or, in other words, to attach tho multi- 
tude of the capital — for that no reliance was to be placed on 
the country people coming only from time to time to the 
city, had been sufficiently apparent — with its interests stead- 
fastly to its leader. This purpose was served, first of all, Disiribu- 
by introducing distributions of corn in the capital. The *™ °f 
grain accruing to the state from the provincial tenths had E™ n ' 
already been freqnently given away at nominal prices to the 
burgesses (ii. 372). Gracchus enacted, that every burgess 
who should personally present himself in tho capital should 
tlu'ivjL'l'ort h be rtl'nwi'd monthly a definite quantity — appa- 
rently 5 modii bushel)-- from the public stores, the 
modius being <;ivt;n at (!■> iisses (3d.) or not quite the half of 
a low average price (ii. 373); for which purpose the public 
corn-stores were enlarged by the construction of tbe new 
Sempronian granaries. This distribution— which conse- 
quently excluded the burgesses living out of the capital, and 
could not but attract to Some the whole mass of the burgess- 
proletariate — was designed to bring the burgess-proletariate 
of the capital, which hitherto had mainly depended on tho 
aristocracy, into dependence on the leaders of the movement- 
party, and thus to supply tbe new maBtcr of the state at once 
with a body-guard and with a firm majority in the comitin. For change In 
the greater security as regards the latter, moreover, tbe order the order of 
of voting still subsisting in tho comitia ccnturiata, according to * otln S' 
which the five prop erty- classes in e:u li tribe gave their votes 
one after another (ii. 353), was done away; instead of this, 
all the centuries were in future to vote after one another in 
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nn order of succession to bellied on each occasion by lot. 
While these enactments were mainly designed to procure 
for the new chief of the state by means of the city-proleta- 
riate the complete command oi' the capital and thereby of 
the state, the amplest control over the comitial machinery, 
and the power in case of need of striking terror into the 
sl-;i;:^ ;i:nl magistrate.-!, the legislator eert aiiily at. the sialic 
time set himself with earnestness and energy to redreaa the 
Agrarian existing social evils. It is true that the Italian domain 
laws. question wan in a certain sense settled. The agrarian law 
of Tiberius and even the flUotment-cominiBBion still con- 
tinued in force ; the agrarian law carried by Gracchus can 
have enacted notliin^ new save the restoration to the commis- 
sioners of the jurisdiction which they had lost. That the object 
of this step was only to save the principle, and that the dis- 
tribution of lands, if resumed at all, was resumed only to a 
very limited extent, is shown by the burgess -roll, which 
135. gives exactly the same number of persons for the years 629 
115, aud 639. Gaius beyond doubt did not proceed further in 
this matter, because the domain-land intended for distribu- 
tion by his brother was already in substance distributed, and 
the question as to the domains enjoyed by the Latins could 
only bo taken up anew in connection with the very difficult 
Colony of question as to the extension of Roman citizenship. On the 
Capua. other hand ho took an important step beyond the agrarian 
law of Tiberius, when he proposed the establishment of 
colonics in Italy— at Tarentum, aud more especially at 
Capua — and by that course rendered the domain-land, which 
had been let on lease by the state and was hitherto excluded 
from distribution, liable to be also parcelled out, not, how- 
ever, according to the previous method which did not contem- 
plate the founding of new communities, but according to the 
colonial system (P. 102). Beyond doubt these colonies were 
also designed to aid in permanently defending the revolution, 
Tranmn- to which they owed their existence. Still more significant 
rine cohiii- and momentous was the measure, by which Gaius Gracchus 
miion. g r8 j. proceeded to provide for the Italian proletariate in the 
transmarine territories of the state. He despatched to tho 
site on which Carthago had stood 6000 colonists selected 
perhaps not merely from Eoman burgesses but also from tho 
Italian allies, and conferred on the new town of Janonia the 
rights of a Roman burgess-colony. The foundation was im- 
portant, hut still more important was the principle of trans- 
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marine emigration which it established. It opened up for 
the Italian proletariate a permanent outlet, and a relief in 
fact moro than provisional ; but it certainly abandoned the 
principle of state-law hitherto in force, by which Italy was 
regarded exclusively as the governing, and the provincial 
territory exclusively as the governed, land. 

To theae measures having immediate reference to the Modifka- 
great question of the proletariate there was added a aeries t ' lcai 0< 
of enactments, wliich arose out of the general tendency to '*™' 
introduce principles milder and more accordaut with the 
spirit of the age than the antiquated severity of the existing 
constitution. To this head beicii,^ the :ii()(ii(ications in the 
military system. As to the length of the period of service 
there existed under the ancient law no other limit, ex- 
cept that no citizen was liable to ordinary service in the 
field before completinghis sixteenth or after completing 
his forty-sixth year. When, in consequence of the occu- 
pation of Spain, the service began to become permanent (ii. 
210), it seems to have been first legally enacted, that any one 
who had been in the field for six successive years acquired 
thereby a right to discharge, although this discharge did 
not protect him from being called out again afterwards. Afc 
a later period, perhaps about the beginning of this century, 
the rule arose, that a service of twenty years in the 
infantry or ten years in the cavalry gave exemption from 
further military service." Gracchus renewed the rule — 
which was often, in all probability, violently infringed — 
that no citizen should be enlisted in the army before the 
commencement of his seventeenth year; and also, appa- 
rently, restricted the number of campaigns requisite for 
full exemption from military duty. Besides, the clothing 
of the soldiers, the value of which had hitherto been de- 
ducted from their pay, was hence forward furnished gratui- 
tously by the state. 

To this head belongs, moreover, tho tendency which is on 

* Tims the statement of Appian (i?isp. 7S) that sir r.-niV sen-ito entitled 

a man to demand hi- o-i'Iimg,', inav [wi-Lap be r. died with the better 

known statement or PoljbilB (vi. 19), respecting which MnrquonU {AltertA. 
iii. 2, 286 A. 1380) has formed a correct judgment. The time, at width the 
two alterations were introduced, cannot be determined s i u r ! j ■ - l- than r.irnt the 
first was probably in eiisteuci! :u er.rlv.i- (iOli (Nit™, (/j.ic. 231), and 

the second certainly as early ns the time of Polybius. That Gracchus re- 
duced tiro number of the legal year.- vrvice, sms tu follow from Asconira 
Bl Camel, p. 68 ; comp. Plutarch, Ti. Grace*. 16 ; Dio. Fr, 83, 7, Bckk. 
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various occasions apparent in the Graceban legislation, if 
not to abolish, at any rate to restrict, capital punishment 
atill further than had been dono before — o tendency, which 
to sojne extent mmk itself felt oven in military jurisdiction. 
From the very introduction of the republic the magistrate 
. bad lost the right of inflicting capital punishment on. the 
burgess without coiisiill-ing the coimntiv.iiy, except under 
martial law (i. 250, 450). As this right of appeal on the 
part of the burgess appears soon alter the period of the 
Gracchi available even in the camp, and the right of the 
general to inflict capital punishments appears restricted to 
allies and subjects, the source of the change is probably to 
be sought in the law of Gaius Gracchus dt prorocatione. The 
right of the community to inflict or rather to confirm sen- 
tence of death was, moreover, indirectly but essentially 
limited by the fact, that Gracchus withdrew the cognizance 
of those public crimes which most frequently gave occasion 
to capital sentences — poisoning and murder generally — 
from the burgesses, and intrusted it to permanent judicial com- 
missions. These could not, like the tribunals of the people, 
be broken up by the intercession of a tribune, and there not 
only lay no appeal from them to the community, but their 
sentences were as little subject to be annulled by the commu- 
nity as those of the old institute of civil jurymen. In the 
burgess-tribunals it had, especially in strictly political pro- 
cesses, no doubt long been the rule, that the accused remained 
at liberty during his trial, and was allowed by surrendering 
bis burgess-rights to withdraw from punishment and to save 
his life and freedom as well as his property, so far, of course, 
as no civil claims were made good against the latter. But 
preliminary arrest and complete execution of the sentence 
remained in such eases at least legally possible, and were 
still sometimes carried into t-flW't even against nobles ; for 
1*2. instance, Lucius Hostilius Tubulus, pra;tor in 612, who waa 
capitally impeached for a heinous crime, was refused the 
privilege of exile, arrested, and executed. On tbe other hand 
tho judicial commissions, which originated out of the form 
of civil process, could not from the first touch the liberty or 
life of the citizen, but at the most could only pronounce sen- 
tence of exile ; this, which had hitherto been a modification of 
punishment accorded to one who was found gniii.v, i;i>\v be- 
came for tbe first time a formal penalty. This involun- 
tary exile however, like "the voluntary, left to the person 
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banished his property, so far as it was not exhausted in 
sat isfying* claims for compensation and finea. 

Lastly, in the matter of debt Gains Gracchus made no 
alteration. But very respectable authorities assert, that he 
held out to those in debt tlie liope of a diminution or 
remission of claims ; which, if it is correct, must likewise 
be reckoned among those popular measures of a radical 

ile Gracchus thus leaned on the support of the multi- Pramiwnt 
tude, which partly expected, partly received from him a rewguitiut 
material improvement of its position, he laboured with equal ^i,^ 3"," 
energy at the ruin of the aristocracy. Perceiving clearly 
how insecure was the power of the bead of the state if 
based merely on the proletariate, he applied himself above 
all to split the aristocracy, and to draw a part of it over to his 
interests. The elements of such a rupture were already in 
existence. The aristocracy of the rich, which had risen as 
one man against Tiberius Gracchus, consisted in fact of two 
essentially dissimilar bodies, whieh may be in some mea- 
sure compared to the peerage and the city aristocracy of 
England. The one embraced the practically close circle of 
the governing senatorial families who kept aloof from direct 
speculation and invested their immense capital partly in 
landed property, partly as sleeping partners in the great 
companies. The main body of the second class was com- 
posed of the speculators, who, as managers of these compa- 
nies or on their own account, conducted the mercantile and 
moneyed transactions throughout the whole range of the 
Eoman hegemony. We have already shown (ii. 386 et &g.) 
bow the latter class, especially in the course of the sixth 
century, gradually took its place by the side of the sena- 
torial aristocracy, and bow the legal exclusion of the 
senators from mercantile pursuits by the Claudian ordinance, 
suggested by Gains Flaminius the precursor of the Gracchi, 
drew an outward line of demarcation between the senators 
and the mercantile and moneyed men. In the present 
epoch the mercantile aristocracy began, nnder the name of 
the " equestrian order," to exercise a decisive influence in 
political ailairs. This appellation, which originally belonged 
only to the burgess-cavalry on service, came gradually to bo 
transferred, at least in ordinary use, to all those who, as 
possessors of an estate of at least 400,000 sesterces, wer* 
liable to cavalry service in general, and thus conrorehepdnf) 
tol. m. " j 
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the whole senatorial and non-senatorial noble socii'l.y of 
Home. Hut not long before the time of Gaius Grao'lius 
the law had declared a seat in the senate incompal ibie wiih 
service in the cavalry (P. 73], and the senators were thus 
marked off from those capable of serving aa equites ; and 
accordingly the equestrian order, taken as a whole, might be 
regarded as representing the aristocracy of speculators in 
contradistinction to the senate, nevertheless, those members 
of senatorial families who had not entered the senate, more 
especially the younger members, did not cease to serve aa 
equites and consequently to bear the name ; and, in fact, the 
burgess- cavalry properly so called — that is, the eighteen 
equestrian centuries— ill consequence of being made up by 
the censors continued to be chiefly filled from the young 
senatorial aristocracy (ii. 319). 

This order of the equites — that is to say substantially 
wealthy merchants — in various ways came roughly into 
contact with the governing senate. There was a natural 
antipathy between the noble aristocrats and the men to 
whom money had given rank. The ruling lords, especially 
the better class of them, stood just as much aloof from 
speculations, as the men of material interests were iu- 
diiferent to political questions and coterie-feuds. The two 
classes had already frequently come into sharp collision, 
particularly in the provinces ; for, though in general the pro- 
vincials had far more reason than the Koman capitalists had 
to complain of the partiality of tho Eoman magistrates, yet 
the ruling lords of the senate did not condescend to counte- 
nance the greedinesses and injustices of the moneyed men 
ac the expense of the subjects so thoroughly and absnlnlHy 
as was desired. In spite of their agreement in opposing a 
common foe such as was Tiberius Gracchus, there yawned 
a deep gulf between the noble and the moneyed arisluiT^v ; 
uud Gains, more adroit than bis brother, enlarged it till 
the alliance was broken up and the mercantile class ranged 
Insignia of itself on his side. That the external privileges, through 
the aimus. which afterwards the men of equestrian census were distin- 
guished from the rest of the multitude — tho golden finger- 
ring instead of the ordinary ring of iron or copper, and the 
separate and better place at tho burgee s-festivals— were first 
confeiiiiQ on the equites by Gaius Gracchus, is not certain, 
but is not improbable. For they emerged at any rate about 
this period, and, as the extension of these hitherto mainly 
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senatorial privileges (ii. 317, 32G) to the equestrian order 
which be brought into prominence was quite in the style of 
Gracchus, bo it was in very truth his aim to impress on the 
equitcs the stump of an order, similarly close and privileged, 
intermediate between the senatorial aristocracy and the 
common multitude ; and this same aim was more promoted 
by those class-insignia, trifling Uiosigh they were in them- 
selves and though many of equestrian rank might not 
avail themselves of them, than by many an ordinance far 
more intrinsically important. But the party of material 
interests, though i! by no means despised such honours, was 
yet not to he gained through these alone. Gracchus perceived 
well, that it would no doubt fall duly to the highest bidder, 
but that it needed a great and substantial bidding; and so 
he offered it the revenues of Asia and the jury courts. 

Tho system of Koman financial administration, under Tuition of 
which the indirect taxes as well as the domain-revenues were *»■■■ 
levied by means of middlemen, already granted to the 
Koman capitalist- class the most extensive advantages at the 
expense of those liable to taxation. But the direct taxes 
consisted either, as in most provinces, of fixed sums of 
money payable by the communities — which of itself excluded 
the intervention of Eomau capitalists — or, as in Sicily and 
Sardinia, of a ground-tenth, the levying ef which for each 
particular commuuity was leased in the provinces themselves, 
so that wealthy provincials regularly, and the tributary 
communities themselves very frequently, farmed the tenth of 
their districts and thereby kept at a distance the dangerous 
Roman middlemen. Six years ago, when the province of 
Asia had fallen to the Eomans, the senate had organized 
it substantially according to the first system (P. 56). 
Gaius Graechus* overturned this arrangement by a decree 
of the people, and not only burdened the province, which had 
hitherto been almost free from taxation, with the most 
extensive indirect and direct taxes, particularly tho ground- 
tenth, but also enacted that these taxes should be exposed 
to auction for the province as a whole and in Eome— a rule 
which practically excluded tho provincials from participa- 
tion, and called into existence in the body of middlemen for 
the (bounce, scriptura, and vedigalia of the province of Asia an 
* That hp. n:iil n.it Tilwriui, n;is <!i'! author of thi* law, now appears fwm 
Fronlo in the letters to Verm, ir.it. I'omp. < Ir.i^li'.is up, Goll. ii. 10; 
Cic. >.h- Hep. ill. 23, Very. iii. fi, 12; VdJei. ii. 6. 
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association of capitalists of colossal magnitude. A signifi- 
cant indication, moreover, of Gracchus' endeavour to make 
the order of capitalists independent of tho senate was the 
enactment, that the entire or partial remission of the 
stipulated rent was no longer, as hitherto, to be granted by 
the senate at discretion, but was under definite contingencies 
to be accorded by law. 
Jury courts. While a gold mine was thus opened for the mercantile 
class, and the members of the new partnership constituted a 
great financial power imposing even for tho government — a 
"senate of merchants" — a definite sphere ot public action 
was at the same time assigned to them in the jury 
courts. The field of tho criminal procedure which by right 
fell to be brought before the burgesses was among the 
Eomans from the first very narrow, and was, as we already 
observed (F.112), still further narrowed by Gracchus. Most 
processes — both such as related to public crimes, and civil 
causes — were decided either by single jurymen, (jtidices), 
or by commissions partly permanent, partly extraordinary. 
Hitherto both the former and the latter had been exclusively 
taken from the senate ; Gracchus transferred the functions of 
jurymen— both in strictly civil processes, and in tho case of 
the standing and temporary commissions — to tho equestrian 
order, directing a new list of jurymen to be annually formed 
after the analogy of the equestrian centuries from all persona 
of equestrian rating, snd excluding the senators directly, and 
the young men of senatorial families by the fixing of a 
certain limit, of age, from judicial functions * It is not 
improbable that the selection of jurymen was chiefly 
made to fall on the same men who played the leading part 
in the great mercantile associations, particularly those farm- 
ing the revenues in Asia and elsewhere, jusi, inviiuw Ihvtu 
had a very close personal interest in sitting in the courts ; 
and, if the lists ofjudices and the societies of publfcatii thus 
coincided as regards their chiefs, we can all the better under- 
stand the significance of the counter-senato thus constituted. 
The substantial effect of this was, that, while hitherto there 
had been only two authorities in the states — the government as 
the administering and controlling, and the burgesses as the 

• Wo still possess a great portion of the new ordinance — primarily oeea- 
eionotl bj this alteration in the personnel af the judges— for the standing com- 
mission regarding estortion : it is known under the name ot the Semlisn, or 
rather Adlian, lair ds repetandis. 
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legislative, authority — and the courts had been divided 
between them, now the moneyed aristocracy was not only- 
united into a compact- ;L»ii privileged class on tlie solid basis 
of material interests, but also, as a judicial and controlling 
power, formed part of the stale :iin! took ifs place almost 
on a footing of i-ijiiislity by tin: siib- of the ruling aristocracy. 
All the old antipathies of I In: morehaut s against the nobility 
necessarily, from this time forth, found only loo practical an 
expression in the sentences of ilie jurymen ; above all, when 
the provincial governors were called to account, the senator 
had to awuit a decision involving bis civil existence at the 
hands no longer as formerly of his peers, but of great 
merchants and bankers. The feuds between tb,e Itoman 
capitalists and the Hon urn governors were transplanted from 
the provincial administration to the dangerous field of these 
processes of reckoning. Not only was the aristocracy of the 
rich divided, but care was taken that the variance should 
always find fresh nourishment and easy expression. 

With his weapons — the proletariate and the mercantile Moa 
class — thus prepared Gracchus proceeded to bis main work, K°" 
the overthrow of the ruling aristocracy. The over throw of tvAs ' 
the senate meant, on the one hand, the depriving it. of the ^ ' 
substance of Us powers by legislative changes ; and on the 
other liana, the ruining of i lie existing aristocracy by mea- 
sures of a more personal and transitory kind. Gracchus did 
both. The function of administration, in particular, bad 
hitherto belonged exclusively to the senate ; Gracchus took 
it away, partly by settling the most important administra- 
tive questions by means of comitial laws or, in other wordH 
practically, through tribnnieian dictation, partly by restricting 
the senate as much as possible in current affairs, partly by 
taking business after the most, comprehensive, fashion into 
his own hands. The measures of the former kind have been 
mentioned already. The new master of the state without 
consulting the senate muddled with the state-chest, by im- 
posing a permanent and oppressive burden on the public 
liuanees in the distribution of corn ; meddled with the do- 
mains, by sending out colonies not as formerly by decree of 
the senate but by decree of the people; and meddled with the 
provincial administration, by overturning through alaw of the 
people the financial constitution given by the senate to the 
province of Asia and substituting for it one altogether dif- 
ferent. One of the most important of the current duties of 
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the senate— the arbitrary fixing of the functions of the 
two consuls ou each occasion— was not withdrawn from it; but 
the indirect pressure hitherto exorcised in this way over the 
supreme magistrates was neutralized by the fact, that the 
senate was instructed to settle these functions before the 
consuls concerned were elected. With unrivalled activity, 
lastly, Gaius concentrated the most varied and moat com- 
plicated functions of government in iiis own person. He 
himself watched over the distribution of grain, selected the 
jurymen, founded the colonies in person not w it li standing 
that his magistracy legally chained him to the city, regulated 
the highways and concluded building-cont racts, led the discus- 
sions of the senate, settled the consular elections— in short, 
he accustomed the people to the fact that one man was 
foremost in all things, and threw the lax and lame ad- 
ministration of the senatorial college into the shade by the 
vigour and dexterity of his personal rule. 

Gracchus interfered with the jurisdiction, still more ener- 
getically than with the administration, of the senate. We 
have already mentioned that he set aside the senators from 
their ordinary judicial functions ; the same course was taken 
with the jurisdiction, which the senate as the supreme admi- 
nistrative board assumed in exceptional cases. Under 
severe penalties he prohibited — apparently in his renewal 
of the law deprococatime* — the appointment of extraordinary 
commissions of high treason by decree of the senate, such as 
that which after his brother's murder bad eat in judgment 
on his adherents. The effect of these measures was, that the 
senate wholly lost the power of control, and retained only so 
much of administration as the head of tho state thought fit 
to leave to it. But these organic measures were not enough ; 
the governing aristocracy for tho timo being was also directly 
assailed. It was a mere act of revenge, which assigned re- 
trospective effect to the last-mentioned law, and by virtue 
of it compelled Publius Popillius— -the aristocrat who after 
the death of Nasiea, which had occurred in the interval, 
was chiefly obnoxious to the democrats — to leave the 
country. It is remarkable that this proposal was only 
carried by eighteen to seventeen votes in the assembly of 
the tribes — a sign, bow much the influence of the aristocracy 
still availed with the multitude, at least in questions of a per- 

• This noil the low ne quis iudich circumvcnwtw msjr han hen IdtntlraL, 
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sonal interest. A similar but far less justifiable decree— the 
Tinipu!":il, directed a^inst Miiieus Off aviun, t lint whoever 
find been deprived of bis oilice by decree of tbe people 
sbould be for ever incapable of filling n public post— was 
recalled by Gracchus at the request of his mother; and he 
was thus spared the liisynure c.f epenly iimi-king justice by 
legalizing a notorious violation of the constitution, and of 
faking base vengeance on a. man of honour, who had not 
spoken an angry word against Tiberius and had only acted 
constitutionally and in accordance with what he conceived 
to be his duty. But of very different importance from 
these measures was the scheme of Gaius — which, it is true, 
was hardly perhaps carried into effect — to reinforce the 
senate by 30(.) new members, flint is, just about aa many as 
it previously had, and to have them elected from the eques- 
trian order by the coinitia — a creation of peers after the 
most comprehensive style, which would have reduced the 
senate into the most complete dependence on the chief of 
the state. 

This was the political constitution which Gaius GracchuB Character of 
projected and, iu its most essential points, carried out th« consti- 
during the two years of his tribunate (G31, G32), without, of 
so far as we can sec, encountering any resistance worthy (;' m[ , e h U5 
of mention, and without requiring to apply force for the 123. 122. 
attainment of his ends. The order iu which these measures 
were carried can no longer be recognized in the broken 
accounts handed down to us, and various questions that 
suggest themselves have to remain unanswered. But it does 
not seem aa if, in what is missing, many elements of mate- 
rial importance can have escaped us ; for as to the principal 
matters we have information entirely trustworthy, and 
Gaius was by no means like his brother urged on further and 
further by the current of events, but evidently had a well- 
considered iiini comprehensive plan, the substance of which 
he fully embodied in a scries of special laws. 

Now the Semproninn constitution itself shows very 
clearly to every one who is able and willing to see, that 
Gaius Gracchus did not at all, as many good-natured people 
in ancient and modern times have supposed, wish to place 
the Boman- republic on now democratic bases, but that on 
the contrary he wished to abolish it and to introduce in its 
Btead a Tyrannis — that is, in modern language, a monarchy 
not of the. feudal or of the theocratic, but of the Napoleonic 
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absolute type — in the form of a magistracy continued for 
life by regular re-election and rendered absolute by an un- 
conditional command of the formally sovereign, coinitia, an 
unlimited tritmneship of the people for life, lu fact if 
Graechua, as his words and still more his works plainly 
testify, aimed at the overthrow of the government of the 
senate, what other political organization but the Tyrannis 
remained possible, after overthrowing the aristocratic 
government, in a commonwealth which had outgrown 
collective assemblies and had no knowledge of parliamen- 
tary government? Dreamers such as was his predecessor, 
and knaves such as after times produced, might call this in 
question ; but Gaius Gracchus was a statesman, and though 
the formal shape, which that great man bad projected for his 
great work, baa not been handed down to us and may be 
conceived of very variously, yet he was beyond doubt aware 
of what he was doing. But while the intention of usurp- 



absoluto obgarchy; and history cannot censure one who 
imposes on a nation the lesser suffering instead of the 
greater, least of all in the ease of a nature so vehemently 
earnest and so far aloof from all that is vulgar as was that 
of Gaius Gracchus. Nevertheless it may not conceal the 
fact that his whale legislation was pervaded in the most 
pernicious way by conflicting aims, inasmuch as on the one 
Land it aimed at the public good, and on the other hand 
ministered to the personal objects and in fact the personal 
vengeance of the ruler. Gracchus earnestly laboured to 
find a remedy for social evils, and to check the spread of 
pauperism ; yet he at the same time intentionally reared up 
a street proletariate of the worst kind in tbo capital by his 
distributions of corn, which were designed to be, and 
became, a premium to all the lazy and hungry civic rabble. 
Gracchus censured in the bitterest terms the venality of the 
senate, and in particular laid bare with unsparing and just 
severity the scandalous traffic which Manius Aquillius had 
driven with the provinces of Asia Minor j* yet it was through 

» A considernhle fragment of an oration of Gracchus, still citant, relate! to 
this t!-a:Iifk:i-£ nUmf !!!■; [m-h—mi i.i' I'in v-i.i, -.v h : l- 1 1 VI:;- 1 1 1 ■ ■- ..jnli-Ki ■.:'<- n nf 
the kingdom of Attains was offered for tote by Mmiius Aquilliua to the kings 
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the efforts of the same man that the sovereign rabhle of the 
capital got itself alimented in return for its cares of govern- 
ment by the body of its subjects. Gracchus warmly disap- 
proved the disgraceful .spoliation of the provinces, %nd not 
only instituted proceedings of wholesome severity in parti . 
cular eases, but also procured the abolition of the thoroughly 
insufficient senatorial courts, before which even Scipi'u 
iEmilianus had vainly staked bis whole influence to brine; 
the most decided criminals to punishment; yet he at trio 
same time, by the introduction of courts composed of mer- 
chants, surrendered the provincials with their hands fettered 
to the part)' of material interests and thereby to a despotism 
Btill more unscrupulous than that of the aristocracy had 
been, and he introduced into Asia a taxation, compared with 
which even the mode of taxation established after the Car- 
thaginian model in Sicily might be called mild and humane 
■ — both measures to which ho was led because he needed on 
the one hand the party of moneyed men, and on the other 
hand required new and comprehensive resources to meet his 
distributions of grain and other burdens newly imposed on 
the finances. Gracchus ueyniid ilniilit.. desired a firm admi- 



nistration and a regular dispensation of justice, as nume- 
rous thoroughly judicious ordinances testify ; yet his new 
system of administration rested on a continuous series of 
individual usurpations only formally legalized, and he 
intentionally brought the judicial system — which every well- 
ordered state would have endeavoured as far as possible to 
place, if not above political parties, at any rate aloof from 
them— into the midst of the whirlpool of revolution. Cer- 
tainly the blame of these conflicting tendencies in Gaius 
Gracchus is chargeable to a very great extent on his position 
rather than on himself personally. ( in the very threshold of 
the Tyrannis he was confronted by the fatal dilemma, moral 
and political, that the same man had at one and the same 



of Bithynia and of Poiitu?, anil was Imir^hl Iv the taller as the highest bidder 
(P. 57). Id this speech he observes liia: it, .«ei:;i!.,r troubled himself about 
public affoirs for notliin;', au,[ -I U tiiat aid ivStpii™ In the law under dis- 
cussion (as to (he granting <:.( l'hry^a to king Jliihtiulatcs) the senate was 
divisible into thrse classes, viz., those who mure in favour of it, those who 
were against it, and those who wen; silent : tl::.t tin' iiv.it wore bribed by king 
Mithradates, the second by ting Nicomesles, while lii-> lliird were ths rnnst. 
conning, for they accepted monev (:,Mti the envoi; of loth kings and made 
each party believe thai liioy weie siluit in its interest. 
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time to hold his ground, we may say. hh a captain of robbers 
and to lead the statp ris its first citizen — a dilemma to which 
Pericles, Cfeear, and Hapoleon had also to make dangerous 
sacrifices. But the conduct of Gaius Gracchus cannot 
be wholly explained from this necessity; along with it there 
worked in him that consuming passion, that glowing re- 
venge, which foreseeinjj: its own destruction hurls the fire- 
brand into the house of the foe. He has himself expressed 
what he thought of his ordinance as to the jurymen and 
similar measures intended to divide the aristocracy ; he 
called thein daggers, which he had thrown into the Forum 
that the burgesses — the nobles, of course — might lacerate 
each other with them. Ho was a political incendiary. Not 
only was the hundred years' revolution which dates from 
him, so far as it wbh one man's work, the work of Gains 
Gracchus, but he was above all the true founder of that 
terrible civic proletariate flattered and paid by the classes 
above it, which was through its aggregation iu the capital — the 
natural consequence of the largesses of corn — at once utterly 
demoralized and made conscious of its power, and "which — 
with its pretensions, sometimes stupid, sometimes knavish, 
and its talk of the sovereignty of the people— lay like an in- 
cubus for five hundred years upon the Eoman commonwealth 
and only perished along with it. And yet again, this greatest 
of political transgressors was the regenerator of his country. 
.There is scarce a fruitful idea in Eoman monarchy, which is 
not traceable to Gaius Gracchus. From him proceeded the 
maxim— founded indeed in a certain sense in the nature of 
the traditionary laws of war, but yet in the extension 
and pranf iv.il application now given to it foreign to the older 
state-law — that all the land of the subject communities was 
to be regarded as the prfrate property of the state; a 
maxim, which was primarily employed to vindicate the right 
of the state to tax that land at pleasure, as was the ease in 
Asia, or to apply it for the institution of colonies, as was 
done in Africa, and which became afterwards a fundamental 
principle of law under the Empire. From him proceeded 
the tactics adopted by the demagogues and tyrants, whereby 
with the support of material interests they broke down the 
governing aristocracy, but subsequently legitimized the 
change of constitution by substituting a strict and judicious 
administration for the previous misgovcrnment. To him, in 
particular, are traceable the first steps towards Bueb. a reeonci- 
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liation between Rome ami (ho provinces as the restoration of 
monarchy could not but bring in its train ; the attempt to 
rebuild Carthage destroyed by Italian rivalry and generally 
to open the way for Italian emigration l;nvan!s the pro- 
vinees, formed the iirst link in the Ions; chain of that mo- 
mentous and beneficial course of action. Right and wrong, 
fortune and misfortune were bo ineitricablv blended in this 
singular man and in this marvellous political constellation, 
that it may well beseem history in this caBO— though it 
beseems her but seldom— to reserve her judgment. 

When Gracchus had substantially completed the new The qn«- 
constitution projected by him for the state, lie applied him- Hoa us to 
self to a second and (liilirult work. The question as to the 
Italian allies was still undecided. What were the views 
of the democratic leaders regarding it, had been rendered 
sufficiently apparent (P. IOC). They naturally desired the 
utmost possible extension of the Roman franchise, not only 
in order to render the domains occupied by the Latins liable 
to distribution, but above all in order to reinforce their 
following by the enormous mass of the new burgesses, to 
bring tho eomitial machine still more fully under their power 
by widening the body of privileged electors, and generally to 
abolish a distinction which had now with the fall of the re- 
publican constitution lost all Berious importance. But here 
they encountered resistance from their own party, and espe- 
cially from that band which otherwise readily gave its sove- 
reign affirmative to all which it did or did not understand. 
For the simple reason, that Roman citizenship seemed to 
these people, ao to speak, like a partnership which gave them 
a claim to share in sundry very tangible, direct and indi- 
rect, proSts, they were not at all disposed to enlarge the 
number of the partners. The rejection of the Fulvian law 
in 629, and the insurrection of the Fregellans arising out of it, 125. 
were significant indications both of the obstinate persever- 
ance of the fraction of tho burgesses that swayed the comitia, 
and of the urgent impatience of the allies. Towards the end 
of his second tribunate (632) Gracchus, probably urged by i'tSt, 
obligations which he had undertaken towards tho allieB, 
ventured on a second attempt. In concert with Marcus 
FlaccuB— who, although a consular, had again taken the tri- 
buneship of the people, in order now to carry the law which 
he had formerly proposed without success — he made a 
proposal to grant to the Latins the full franchise, and to 
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the other Italian allies the former rights of the Latins. But 
the proposal encountered the united opposition of the senate 
and the mob of the capital. The nature of this coalition 
and its mode of conflict are clearly and distinctly seen from 
an accidentally pn'Sdrvnri fragment of the speech which the 
consul Gaius Fannius made to the burgesses in opposition to 
the proposal. " Do ye then think," said the Optimate, 
"that, if ye confer the franchise on the Latins, ye will 
be able to And a place in future — just as you are now stand- 
ing there in frout of me — in the burgess assembly or at the 
games and popular nmusriiii'uls ? Do you not believe, on the 
contrary, thai t.!iose peoph: will occupy every spot f" Aunmi; 
the burgesses of (lie iitlh ceutury, who on one day conferred 
the franchise on all the Sabines, such an orator might per- 
haps have been hissed ; those of the seventh found his 
reasoning uncommonly clear and the price of the assignation 
of the Latin domains, which was offered to it by Gracchus, 
far too low. The very circumstance, that the senate carried 
a permission to eject from the city all non-burgesses before 
the day for the decisive vote, showed the fate in store 
for the proposal. And when before the voting Liviua 
Drusus, a colleague of Gracchus, interposed his veto against 
the law, the people received the veto in such a way that 
Gracchus could not venture to proceed further or to prepare 
for Drusus the late of Marcus Octavius. 
Overthrow It was, apparently, this success which emboldened the 
ofGraechus. senate to attempt the overthrow of the victorious dema- 
gogue. The weapons of attack were substantially the same 
with which Gracchus himself had formerly operated. 
Gracchus' power rested on the mercantile class and the 
proletariate, primarily on the latter, which as it were 
played the part of the army in this conflict wherein neither 
side had any military reserve. It was clear that the senate 
was not powerful enough to wrest either from the merchants 
or from the proletariate their new privileges ; every attempt to 
assail the corn-laws or the new jury-arrangement would have 
led, under a somewhat grosser or somewhat more civilized 
form, to a street-riot in presence of which the senate was 
utterly defenceless. But it was no less clear, that Gracchus 
himself and these merchants and proletarians were only kept 
together by mutual advantage, and that the men of material 
interests were Teady to accept their posts, and the populace 
strictly so-called its bread, just as well from any other as 
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from Gaius Gracchus. The iiistiluilims ot' Gracchus stood, 
for the moment at least, immoveable tirm with the exception 
of a single one— his own supremacy. The weakness ot the 
latter lay in the fact, that in the constitution of Gracchus 
there subsisted no relations of allegiance at all between the 
chief and the army ; and, while the new constitution possessed 
all other elements of vitality, it lathed one — the moral bond 
between .ruler and ruled — without which every state rests on 
a pedestal of clay. In the rejection of the proposal to 
admit the Latins to the franehiso it had been demonstrated 
wir.:i drciiivi; clearness, that the multitude in fact never voted 
for Gracchus, but always simply for itself. The aristocracy 
conceived the plan of offering battle to the author of the 
cora-largesse3 and land- assignations on his own ground. 

As a matter of course, the senate offered to the prole- K\- 
tariate not merely the same advantages as Gracchus h;;il m 
already assured to it in corn and otherwise, but advantages "j| 
still greater. Commissioned by the senate, the tribune of^, 
the people Marcus Livius Drusus proposed to release those 
who received land under the laws of Gracchus from the 
rent imposed on them (P. 90), and to declare their allot- 
ments to be free and alienable property ; and, further, 
to provide for the proletariate not in transmarine, but in 
twelve Italian, colotiieB, each of 3000 colonists, for the 
planting of which the people might nominate suitable men ; 
only, Drusus himself declined— in contrast with the Graccban 
family-co%i'«m— to take part in this honourable duty. It 
may be conjectured that the Latins were named as the 
persons at whose expense the plan was to be carried out,.f'or 
there does not appear to have now existed in Italy any other 
occupied domain-land of any extent save that which was en- 
ioyed by them. "Wo find several enactments of Drusus — such 
as the regulation, that the punishment of scourging should 
only be allowed to be inflicted on the Latin Boldier by 
the Latin officer set over him, and not by the Roman officer 
— which were to all appearance intended to indemnify the 
Latins for other losses. The plan was not the most refined. 
The attempt at rivalry was too clear ; the endeavour to draw 
the fair bond between the nobles and the proletariate still 
closer by their exercising jointly a tyranny over the Latins was 
too transparent; the inquiry suggested itself too readily, In 
what part of the peninsula, now that the Italian domains 
Lad been maiuly given away already — even granting that the 
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whole domains assigned to the Latins were confiscated — 
mis the occupied domain-land requisite for tlie formation of 
twelve now, numerous, and compact burgess-communities 
to be discovered? Lastly the declaration of Drusus, that 
he would have nothing to do with the execution of his law, 
was so dreadfully prudent, that it was almost the bright of 
absurdity. But tho clumsy snare was quite suited for the 
stupid game which they wished to catch. There was the 
additional andperhapa decisive consideration, that Gracchus, 
on whose lit rsoiiii! i;!i]i".oriec everything depended, was just 
t lien e^iiibfl-liin^ :.lic Curlliiigiri inn colli] iv in Africa, and that; 
his lieutenant in the capital, Marcus lilaccus, played into 
the hands of his opponents by his vehemence and incapacity. 
The " people " accordingly ratified the Lilian laws as readily 
as it had before ratiSed the Sempronian. It then, as usual, 
repaid its latest, by inflicting a gentle blow on its earlier, 
benefactor, declining to re-elect him when he stood for 
thy third time as a candidate for the tribunate for the year 
121. 633; on which occasion, however, there were alleged, to 
have been unjust proceedings on the part of the tribune 
presiding at tho election, who had been formerly offended by 
Gracchus. Thus the foundation of his despotism gave way 
beneath him. A second blow was inflicted on him by the 
consular elections, which not only proved in a general sense 
adverse to the democracy, but which placed at the head 
125. of the stat o Lucius Opimius, who as prajtor in 020 had 
conquered Fregellio, one of the most decided and least 
scrupulous chiefs of the strict aristocratic party, and a man 
firmly resolved to get rid of their dangerous antagonist at 
the earliest opportunity. 
Attack on Such an opportunity soon occurred. On tho 10th of De- 
ihe [122. cember, 632, Gracchus ceased to be tribune of the people ; on 
tra*. [121. the 1st of January, 033, Opimius entered on his office. The 
ionization* " rs * attack, as was fair, was directed against the most useful 
Downfall of and the moat unpopular measure of Gracchus, the restoration 
Gisochus. of Carthage. While the transmarine colonies had hitherto 
been only indirectly assailed through the greater allure- 
ments of the Italian, African byamas, it was now alleged, 
dug up the newly-placed boundary-stones of Carthage, and 
the Eomau priests, when requested, certified that such signs 
and portents ought to form an express warning against 
rebuilding on a Bite accursed by the gods. The senate 
thereby found itself in conscience compelled to have a law 
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proposed, which prohibited the planting of thn felony ot 
Juuonia. Gracchus, who with tbo othirr oirn nominated to 
establish it was just then selecting the colonists, appeared 
on the day o[ voting at tbe Capitol whither the burgesses 

adherents the rejection of the law. lie wished to shun acts 
of violence, thnt he might not himself supply his opponents 
with the pretest which they sought; but tie had not been 
able to prevent a great portion ot hi- i'niilif'iil partisans, who 
remembered the catastrophe of Tiberius and were well 
acquainted with tbe designs of the aristocracy, from appear- 
ing in arms, and amidst the immense excitement on both 
sides quarrels could hardly be avoided. The consul Lucius 
Opimius offered the usual sacrifice in the porch of the Capito- 
line temple; one of the attoiulnnl.^ ^^in::.: ;it (he cei'irmoriv, 
Quintus Autullius, with the holy entrails in his band, 
haughtily ordered "bud citizens" to quit the porch, and 
seemed as though he would lay hands on Gaius himself; 
whereupon a zealous Gracchan drew bis sword and cut the 
man down. A fearful tumult arose. Gracchus vainly 
sought to address the people and to avert from himself the 
responsibility of the sacrilegious murder; he only furnished 
his antagonists with a fresh and formal ground of accusa- 
tion, as, without being aware of it in the confusion, he 
interrupted a tribune in the act of speaking to the people— 
an offence, for which an obsolete statute, originating at the 
time of the old dissensions between the orders (i. 283), had 
prescribed the severest penalty. The consul Lucius Opimius 
took his measures to put down by force of arms tbe insur- 
rection for the overthrow of the republican constitution, as 
they chose to designate the events of this day. He bimBelf 
passed the night in the temple of Castor in the Forum ; at 
early dawn the Capitol was filled with Cretan archers, the 
senate-house and I'orum with the men of the government 
party — the senators, and the fraction of the equitea adhering 
to them — who by order of the consul had all appeared in 
armB and each attended by two armed slaves, tone of the 
aristocracy were absent ; even the aged and venerable 
Quintus Metellus, well disposed to reform, had appeared 
with shield and sword. An officer of ability and experience 
acquired in the Spanish wars, Deciraus Brutus, was intrusted 
with the command of the armed force ; the senate assembled 
in tbe senate-house. The bier with the corpse of Autullius 
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was deposited in front of it ; the senate, as if surprised, 
appeared era masse at the door in order to view the dead 
body, and then retired to determine what should he done. 
The leaders of the democracy had gone from the Capitol to 
their houses; Marcus Flaccus had spent the night in pre- 
paring for the war in the streets, while Gracchus apparently 
disdained to strive with destiny. Kext morning, when 
they learned the preparations made by their opponents at 
the Capitol and the Forum, botli proceeded to the Aventine, 
the old stronghold of the popular party in the struggles 
between the patricians and the plebeians. Gracchus went 
thither silent and unarmed; Flaccus called the Blaves to 
arms and entrenched himself in the temple of Diana, while 
he at the same time sent his younger sou Quintus to the 
enemy's camp, in order if possible to arrange a compromise. 
The latter returned with the announcement that the aris- 
tocracy demanded unconditional surrender; at the same 
time he brought a summons from the senate to Gracchus 
and Flaccus to appear before it and to answer for their 
violation of the majesty of the tribunes. Gracchus wished 
to comply with the summons, but Flaccus prevented him 
from doing so, and repeated the equally weak and mistaken 
attempt to move such antagonists to a compromise. When 
instead of the two cited leaders the young Quintus Flaccus 
once more presented himself alone, the consul treated their 
refusal to appear as the beginning of open insurrection 
against the government; he ordered the messenger to be 
arrested and gave the signal for attack on the Aventine, 
while at the same time lie caused proclamation to be made 
in the streets that the government would give to whosoever 
should bring the head of Gracchus or of Flaccus its literal 
weight in gold, and that they would guarantee complete in- 
demnity to every one who should leave the Aventine before 
the beginning of the conflict. The ranks on the Aventine 
speedily thinned ; the valiant nobility in union with the 
CyJtans and tho slaves stormed the almost undefended 
mount and killed all whom they found, about 250 persons, 
mostly of humble rank, Marcus Flaccus fled with his eldest 
son to a place of concealment, where they were soon after- 
wards hunted out and put to death. Gracchus bad at the 
beginning of the conflict retired into the temple of Miuerva, 
and was there about to pierce himself with his sword, when 
his friend Publins Laitorius seized his arm and besought him 
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to preserve himself if possible for better times. Gracchus was 
induced to make an attempt to escape to the other bank of 
the Tiber; but when hastening down the hill he fell and 
sprained his foot. To gain time for him to escape, hia two 
attendants turned to face his pursuers and allowed them- 
selves to be cut down, Marcus Poinponius at the Porta 
Trigeinina under the Aventine, Publiua Lajtoriua at the 
bridge over the Tiber where Horatius Codes was said to 
bare once singly withstood the Etruscan army ; so Gracchus, 
attended only hy his slave Euporus, reached the suburb on 
the right bank of the Tiber. There, in the grove of FnrrinB, 
were afterwards found the two dead bodies; it seemed as if 
the slave had put to death first his master and then himself. 
The beads of the two fallen leaders were handed over to the 
government as required ; the stipulated price and more was 
paid to Lucius Septumuleius, a noble, who delivered up the 
iiead of Gracchus, while the murderers of Flaccus, persons 
of humble portion, were sent away with empty hands. 
The bodies of the dead were thrown into the river; the 
houses of the leaders were abandoned to the pillage of the 
multitude. The warfare of prosecutions against the parti- 
sans of Gracchus began on the grandest scale ; as many as 
3000 of them are said to have been strangled in prison, 
amongst whom was Quintus Flaccus, eighteen years of age, 
who had taken no part iu the conflict, and was universally 
lamented on account of his youth and his amiableness. 
On the open space beneath the Capitol, where the altar 
consecrated by Camillus after the restoration of internal 
peace (i. 305) and other shrines erected on similar occa- 
sions to Concord were situated, these small chapels were 
pulled down ; and out of tho property of the killed or 
condemned traitors, which was confiscated even to tho 
portions of their wives, a new and splendid temple of Con- 
cord with the basilica belonging to it was erected in accord- 
ance with a decree of the senate by the consul Lucius 
Onimius. Certainly it was an act in accordance with the 
spirit of the ago to remove the memorials of the old, and to 
inaugurate a new, Concord over the remains of the three 
grandsons of the conqueror of Zama, all of whom — first 
Tiberius Gracchus, then Scipio jEmilianus, and lastly the 
youngest and most vehement, Gains Gracchus — had now bei^n 
engulfed by the revolution. The memory of the Graechi 
remained officially proscribed ; Cornelia was not allowed to 
vol. m. K 
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put on mourning for the death of her last son ; but the 
passionate attachment, which very many had felt towards 
the two noble brothers and especially towards Gaius during 
their life, was touchingly displayed also after their death in 
the almost religious veneration which the multitude, in spite 
of all precautions of police, continued to pay to their memory 
and to the spots where they had fallen. 
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THE RULE OF THE RESTORATION. 

The new structure, which Gaius Gracchus had reared, be- Vacaasy is 
came on his death a ruin. His death indeed, like that of the govern- 
his brother, waa primarily a mere act of vengeance ; but it laeal - 
waa at the same time a very material step towards the restora- 
tion of the old constitution, when the person of the monarch 
was taken away from the monarchy just as it waa on the 
point of being established. It was all the more ao in the 
present instance, because after the fall of Gaius and the 
sweeping and bloody prosecutions of Opimius there existed at 
the moment ahsolutely no one, who, either through relation- 
ship to the fallen chief of the state or through pre-eminent 
ability, could feel himself warranted in even attempting to 
occupy the vacant place. Gaius had departed from the 
world childless, and the son whom Tiberius had left behind 
him died before reaching manhood ; the whole popular party, 
as it waa called, was literally without any one who could be 
named as leader. The Gracchan constitution resembled a 
fortress without a commander ; the walls and garrison were 
uninjured, but the general was wanting, and there was no 
one to take possession of the vacant place save the very 
government winch had been overthrown. 

So it accordingly happened. After the decease of Gaius There- 
Gracchus without heirs, the government of the senate as it ">°red 
were spontaneously resumed ita sway j and this was the more t0CISt T- 
natural, that it had net been, in the strict sense, formally 
abolished by Gaius Gracchus, hut had only been reduced to 
a nullity in point of fact by his exceptional proceedings. 
Yet we should greatly err, if we should discern in this 
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restoration nothing further than a relapse of the state- 
machine into the old track which had been beaten and worn 
for centuries. Restoration is always revolution; and in this 
case it was not so much the old government as the old 
governor that was restored. The oligarchy made its appear- 
ance newly equipped in the armour of the h/raimis which 
had been overthrown. As the senate had beaten Gracchus 
from the field with his Own weapons, so it continued in the 
most essential points to govern with the constitution of the 
Gracchi ; though certainly with the secret intention, if not 
of setting it aside entirely, at any rate of thoroughly purging 
it in due time from the elements really hostile to the ruling 
aristocracy. 

Praam- At first the reaction was mainly directed against persons, 
lioiisofthe p u bHus Popillius was recalled from banishment atter the 
Jcmocrate, enac t men t a relating to him had been cancelled (633), and a 
warfare of prosecution was waged against the adherents of 
Gracchus; whereas the attempt of the popular party to 
have Lucius Opimius eiRit liin ivMgnation of office condemned 
for high treason was frustrated by the partisans of the 
j20. government (631). The character of this government of the 
restoration is significantly indicated by the progress of the 
aristocracy in soundness of opinion. Gaius Carbo, once the 
ally of the Gracchi, had for long been a convert (P. 106), and 
had but recently shown his zeal and his usefulness as 
defender of Opimius. But he remained a renegade : when 
the democrats raised the same accusation against him as 
against Opimius, the government were not unwilling to let 
him fall, and Carbo, seeing himself lost between the two 
parties, died by his own hand. Thus the men of the reac- 
tion sliowed themselves in personal questions pure aristo- 
crats. But the reaction did not immediately attack the dis- 
tributions of grain, the taxation of the province of Asia, or 
the Gracchaii arrangements as to the jurymen and the tri- 
bunals ; on the contrary, it not only spared the mercantile 
class and the proletariate of the capital, but continued to 
render homage, as it had already done in the introduction 
of the Livian laws, to these powers and especially to the 
proletariate far more decidedly than had been done by the 
Gracchi. This course was not adopted merely because tha 
Graechan revolution retained a hold on the minds of its con- 
temporaries and protected its creations ; the fostering and 
cherishing of the interests of the populace at least by the 
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aristocracy were in fact perfectly compatible with their own 
advantage, and nothing further was sacrificed by such a 
policy than merely the public weal. 

All those measures which were deviserl by finals 'Irncchus Thu doma 
for t!ie promotion of the public welfare— the best but, as qjwtton 
mayreadilybe conceived, also the most unpopular part 0 f l "^ er ! lie 
his legislation — were allowed by the aristocracy to drop. rm ora 10 
Nothing was so speedily and so successfully assailed as the 
noblest of his projects, viz., the scheme of introducing a legal 
equality first between the Itoman burgesses and Italy, and 
thereafter between Italy and the provinces, and — inasmuch 
as the distinctiou between the merely ruling and consuming 
and the merely serving and working members o£ the state 
was thus done away— at the same time solving the social 
question by the most comprehensive and systematic emigra- 
tion known in history. "With all the determination and all the 
peevish obstinacy of dotage the restored oligarchy obtruded 
the principle of deceased generations — that Italy ought to 
remain the ruling land and Eome the ruling city in Italy — 
afresh on the present. Even in the lifetime of Gracchus 
the claims of the Italian allies had been rejected, and the 
great idea of transmarine colonization hud been subjected to 
a very serious attack, which became the immediate cause of 
Gracchus' fall After his death the scheme of restoring 
Carthage was set aside with litfl,: ilifhY.nltv bv the govern- 
ment-party, although the several allotments' already dis- 
tributed there were left to the recipients. It is true that 
they could not prevent a similar settlement of the democratic 
party from succeeding at another point : in the course of the 
conquests beyond the Alps which Marcus Fhccus li:ul begun, 
the colony of Narbo (Narboune) was founded there in 630, us. 
the oldest transmarine burgess-city in the Roman empire, 
which, in spite of manifold opposition from the government- 
party and in spite of a proposal directly math by the senate 
to abolish it, permanently held its ground. But, apart from 
this— in its isolation not very important— oxeoption, the. 
government was uniformly successful in preventing the 
assignation of land out of Italy. 

The Italian domain -question was settled in a similar 
spirit. The Italian colonies of Gaius. especially Capua, 
were cancelled, and such of them as had already been planted 
were again broken up ; that of Tarentum alone was allowed 
to subsist in the form of the new town of Meptunia placed 
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alongside of the former Greek community. So much of the 
domains as had already been distributed by non-colonial 
assignation, remained in the hands of the recipients ; the 
restrictions imposed on them by Gracchus in the interest of 
the commonwealth— the ground-rent and the prohibition of 
alienation— had already been abolished by Marcus Drusus. 
"With reference on the other hand to tho domains still 

Sossessed by right of occupation — which, over and above the 
omain-land enjoyed by the Latins, must have mostly con- 
sisted of the estates retained by their holders in accordance 
with the Gracchan maximum (P. 90)— it was resolved defini- 
tively to vindicate the rights of those who had hitherto 
occupied tjiem and to preclude the possibility of future dis- 
tribution. It was primarily from Ihimi'. lands, no doubt, 
that the 36,000 new farm-allotments promised by Drusus 
were to have been formed ; but they saved themselves the 
trouble of inquiring where these hundreds of thousands of 
jugera of Italian domain-land were to be found, and tacitly 
shelved the Livian colonial law, which had served its purpose ; 
the far from important colony of Scylaeium (Squillace) is 
perhaps the only one referable to the colonial law of Drusus. 
On the other hand bv a law, which the tribune of the people 
Spurius Thorius earned under the instructions of the senate, 
the allotment-commission was abolished in 635, and a fixed 
rent was imposed on the occupants of the domain-land, the 
proceeds of which went to the benefit of the popubiee of the 
capital— apparently by forming part of the fund for the dis- 
tribution of corn ; proposals going still further, including 
perhaps an increase of the largesses of grain, were avertra 
by the judicious tribune of the people Gaius Marios. The 
final step was taken eight years afterwards (643), when by 
a new decree of the people * the occupied domain-land was 
directly converted into the rent-free private property of the 
former occupants. It was added, that in future domain-land 
was not to be occupied at all, but was either to be leased or 
to lie open as public posture ; in the latter case provision 
was made by the fixing of a- very low maximum of ten head 
of large and fifty head of small cattle, that the large herd- 
owner should not practically exclude the small. In these 
judicious regulations the injurious character of tho oecupu- 

* It ia in treat pnrt ffiU ejtiint m:il know ii umiiT Uic erroneous name, 
which has now been handed down tor three hundred years, of Ihe Thorim 
agrarian laiv. 
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tiou-system, which moreover was long ago given up (ii. 329), 
was at length officially recognized, but unhappily they were 
only adopted when it had already deprived the state in sub- 
stance of its domanial possessions. While the lioman aris- 
tocracy thus took care of itself and got whatever occupied 
land was still in its hands converted into its own property, 
it at the same time pacified the Italian allies, not indeed by 
conferring on them the property of the Latiu doinain-Iand 
which they and more especially their municipal aristocracy 
enjoyed, but by preserving unimpaired the rights in rela- 
tion to it guaranteed to them by their charters. The oppo- 
site party was in the unfortunate position, that in the most 
important material questions the interests of the Italians 
ran diametrically counter to those of the opposition in the 
capital ; in fact the Italians entered into a species of league 
with the Eomon government, and sought and found protec- 
tion from the senate against the extravagant designs of 
various Koman demagogues. 

While the restored government was thus careful thoroughly Theproleia- 
to eradicate the germs of improvement which existed in the tiite ^ 
Gracchan constitution, it remained completely powerless in *^f**™? 
presence of the hostile powers that had been, not for the (j, e rf!tqra . 
general weal, aroused by Gracchus. The proletariate of the tioa. 
capital continued to have a recognized title to aliment ; the 
senate likewise acquiesced in the selection of the jurymen 
from the mercantile order, repugnant though this yoke was 
to the better and prouder portion of the aristocracy. The 
fetters which the aristocracy wore did not beseem its dignity ; 
but we do not find that it seriously set itself to get rid of 
them. The law of Marcus jEmilius Scaurus in 632, which 122. 
at least enforced the constitutional restrictions on the suf- 
frage of freedmen, was for long the only attempt — and that a 
very tame one — on the part of the senatorial government 

)once more to restrain their mob-tyrants. The proposal, 
which the consul Quintus Ciepio seventeen years after the 
introduction of the equestrian courts (043) brought in for IDS. 
again intrusting the judicia to senatorial jurymen, showed 
what the government wished; but showed also how little 
it could do, when the question was one not of squander- 
ing domains but of carrying a measure in the face of an 
influential order. It broke down.* The government was not 
» This is »ppu»Bt,iis is nell known, from the further couim of events. In 
opposition to this liew stnss has been laid on thn.fect, thst in Valerioa Matf- 
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emancipated from the inconvenient associates who shared 
ita power; but these measures probably contributed still 
farther to disturb the never aineere agreement of the ruling 
aristocracy with tho merchant-class and the proletariate. 
Both were very well aware, that the senate granted all ita 
concessions only from fear and with reluctance ; permanently 
attached to the rule of the senate by considerations i>. ilU. r 
of gratitude nor of interest, both were very ready to render 
similar services to any other master who offered them more 
or even as much, and had no objection, if an opportunity 
occurred, to cheat or to thwart the senate. Thus the resto- 
ration continued to govern with the desires and opinions 
of a legitimate aristocracy, and with the constitution and 
means of government of a dyrannis. Its rule not only 
rested on the same bases as that of Gracchus, but it was 
equally and in fact still more deficient in strength ; it was 
strong where in league with the populace it overthrow 
valuable institutions, but it was utterly powerless where it 
had to face the bands of tho streets or the interests of the 
merchants. It sat on the vacated throne with an evil con- 
science and divided hopes, indignant at the institutions of 
the state which it ruled and yet incapable of even system-, 
atically assailing them, vacillating in all its conduct except 
where its own material advantage prompted its decision, a 
picture of faithlessness towards its own as well as the oppo- 
site party, of inward inconsistency, of the most pitiful im- 
potence, of the meanest selfishness — an unsurpassed ideal of 
misrule. 

The men of It could not be otherwise ; the whole nation was in a 
the rest™- state of intellectual and moral decline, but especially the 
tion ' upper clasaes. The aristocracy before the period of the 
Gracchi was truly not over-rich in talent, and tho benches 
of the senate were crowded by a pack of cowardly and disso- 
lute nobles ; nevertheless there sat in it Scipio iEmiliauus, I 
Gaiua Ltolius, QuintuH Metellus, Publius Crassus, Publiue 
Scajvola and numerous other respectable and able men, and 
an observer favourably predisposed might be of opinion that 
the senate maintained a certain moderation and a certain 



mnj, vi. 9, 13, Quint™ CEepio is culled patron of the senate ; but on the 
one hand this does not prove enough, and on the other hand what ii (here nar- 
108, rated does not at all suit the consul of 848, so Out there must be an error 
either in the name or in the facta reported. 
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decorum in injustice. This aristocracy had been overthrown 
and tlien restored ; henceforth there rested on it the curse of 
restoration. While the aristocracy had formerly governed 
as it chose and for more than a century without any sensible 
opposition, the crisis which it had now passed through re- 
waled to it, like a flash of lightning in a dark night, the 
abyss which yawned before its feet. Was it any wonder that 
henceforward rancour always, and terror wherever they durst 
attempt it, characterized the government of the lords of the 
old nobility? that those who governed confronted as an 
united and compact party, with far more rudeness and vio- 
lence than hitherto, the non-governing multitude ? that 
family-policy now prevailed afresh, just as in the worst times 
of the patriciate, so that e.g. the four sons and (probably) 
the two nephews of Quintus Metellus — with a single excep- 
tion persons utterly insignificant and some of them called to 
office on account of their very simplicity— attained within 
fifteen years (631-646) all of them to the consulship, and all i«3_ig<i 
with one exception also to triumphs — to say nothing of sons- 
in-law and so forth ? that the more violent and cruel the 
bearing of any of their partisans towards the opposite party, 
he received the more signal honour, and every outrage and 
every infamy were pardoned in the genuine aristocrat ? that 
the governors and the governed resembled two parties at 
war in every respect, save in the [act that in their warfare 
no international law was recognized ? It was unhappily 
only too palpable that, if the old aristocracy beat the people 
with rods, this restored aristocracy chastised it with scor- 
pions. It returned to power ; but it returned neither 
wiser nor better. Never hitherto had the Soman aristo- 
cracy been so utterly deficient in men of statesmanly and 
military capacity, as it was during this epoch of restoration 
between the Gracehan and the Cinnan revolutions. 

A significant illustration of this is afforded by the chief of Morcoi 
the senatorial party at this time, Marcus jEmilius Scaurus. .L.u^ i; 
The son of highly noble but not wealthy parents and there- s^ums. 
fore compelled to make uso of his far from mean talents, he 
raised himself to the consulship (6139) and censorship (645), 115. 109, 
was long the chief of the senate and the political oracle of his 
order, and immortalized his name not only as an orator and 
author, but also as the originator of some of the principal 
public buildings eiecuted in this century. But, if we look 
at him more closely, his greatly praised achievements amount 
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merely to this much, tlmfc, aa a general, he gained eome cheap 
village triumphs in the Alps and, as a statesman, won by his 
laws about voting and luxury some victories nearly as serious 
over the revolutionary spirit of the times. His real talent 
consisted in his being quite aa accessible and bribable as any 
other upright senator, with only this difference that he dis- 
cerned with some cunning the moment when the matter began 
to be hazardous ; and above all in his acting the part of Fa- 
bricius before the public by virtue of his noble and dignified 
appearance. In a military point of view, no doubt, we find 
some honourable exceptions of able officers belonging to the 
highest circles of the aristocracy ; but the rule was, that the 
uoble lords, when they were to assume the command of 
armies, hastily read up from the Greek military manuals 
and the Eoraan annala as much as was required tor holding 
a military conversation, and then, when in the field, acted 
most wisely by intrusting the real command to an officer of 
humble lineage and tried discretion. In fact, if a couple of 
centuries before the senate resembled an assembly of kings, 
these their successors played not ill the part of princes. But 
the incapacity of these restored nobles was fully equalled 
by their political anoVmoral worth lessness. If the state of 
religion, to which we shall revert, did not present a faith- 
ful reflection of the wild dissoluteness of this epoch, and if 
the external history of the period did not exhibit the utter 
baseness of the Soman nobles as one of its most essentia] 
elements, the horrible crimes, which came to light in rapid 
succession among the highest circles of Home, would alone 
suffice to indicate their character. 
AJministm- The administration, internal and external, was what was 
tion under ^ De expected under such a government. The social ruin 
iher«tom- 0 f Italy spread with alarming rapidity ; since the aristocracy 
had given itself legal permission to buy out the small holders, 
and in its now arrogance allowed itself with growing fre- 
quency to drive them out, the farms disappeared like rain- 
So™! siate drops in the sea. That the economic oligarchy at least kept 
of Italy. p flee w ;t u j^e political, is shown by the expression em- 
100. ployed about G50 by Lucius Marcius Fhilippus, a man of 
moderate democratic views, that there were among the 
whole burgesses hardly 2000 wealthy families. A practical 
commentary on this state of things was once more furnished 
by the servile insurrections, which during the first years 
of the Cimbrian war broke out annually in Italy, e. g. at 
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Nuceria, at Capua, and in the territory of Tburii. This last 
conspiracy was bo important, that the urban pnetor had to 
march with a legion against it and yet overcame the insur- 
rection not by force of arms, but only by insidious treachery. 
It was moreover a suspicious circumstance, that the insur- 
rection was headed not by a slave, but by the Roman knight 
Titus Vettius, whom his debts had driven to the insane step 
of manumitting bis slaves and declaring himself their king 
(650). The apprehensions of the government with reference 104. 
to the accumulation of bodies, of slaves in Italy are shown by 
the measures of precaution respecting the gold-washings of 
Victumulffl, which were carried on after 611 on account of 143. 
the Roman government : the lessees were first bound not 
to employ more than 5000 labourers, and then the workings 
were totally stopped by decree of the senate. Under such 
a government as the present there was every reason in fact 
for fear, if, as was very possible, a Transalpine host should 
penetrate into Italy and summon the slaves, who were in 
great pari of kindred lineage, to arms. _ 

The provinces suffered still more in comparison.. We The pro- 
shall have an idea of the condition of Sicily and Asia, if we "nmo. 
endeavour to realize what would be the aspect of matters in 
the East Indies provided the English aristocracy were similar . 
to the Eoman aristocracy of that day. The legislation, 
which intrusted the mercantile class with control over the 
magistrates, compelled the latter to make common cause 
to a certain estent with the former, and to purchase for 
themselves unlimited liberty to plunder and protection from 
impeachment by unconditional indulgence towards tho capi- 
talists in the provinces. In addition to these official and I'iracj-, 
semi-official robbers, freebooters and pirates pillaged all the 
countries of the Mediterranean. In the Asiatic waters 
more especially the buccaneers carried their outrages so far, 
that even the Roman government found itself under the 
necessity in 652 of despatching to Cilicia a fleet, mainly '02. 
composed of the vessels of the dependent mercantile citieB, 
under the prtetor Marcus Antonius who was invested with 
proconsular powers. This fleet captured a number of corsair- 
vessels and destroyed some strongholds ; and not only so, 
but the Romans even settled themselves permanently there, 
and in order to the suppression of piracy in its chief seat, 
the rugged or western Cilicia, occupied strong military 
positions— the first step towards the establishment of the 
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province of Cilicia, which thenceforth appears among the 
Occupation Roman provinces.* The design was commendable, and the 
of Cilicia. scheme in itself was well devised; but the continuance 
and the increase of the evil of piracy in the Asiatic waters, 
and especially in Cilicia, unhappily showed the inadequacy of 
the means with which the pirates were assailed from the newly 
acquired position, 
llevolts of But nowhere did the impotence and perversity of the 
the iliwcs. Eoman provincial administration come to light in so naked 
colours as in the insOrrections of the provincial proleta- 
riate, which seemed to have revived on their former footing 
simultaneously with the restoration of the aristocracy. These 
insurrections of the slaves swelling from revolts into wars — 
134 which had emerged just about 020 as one, and that perhaps the 
proximate, cause of the Gracclian revolution — were renewed 
and repeated with dreary uniformity. Again, as thirty years 
before, a ferment pervaded the body of slaves throughout 
the Eoman empire. "We have already mentioned the Italian 
conspiracies. The miners in tho Attic silver-mines rose in 
revolt, occupied the promontory of Sunium, aud issuing 
thence pillaged for a length of time the surrounding country. 
The second Similar movements appeared at other places. But the chief 
Sici^™ seat of these fearful commotions was once more Sicily with 
slave-war. j|. H plantations and its hordes of slaves brought thither from 




pendent m 



involve possession 



v, very p-;i!>il:X Hint tl:( Uonros in the first 
ce occupied nothing in this rugged country save stations for their vessels 

The utain of eastern Cilicia remained down to the war against Tigranes 
attached to the Syrian empire (Appinn, Syr. 48) ; the districts to the north of 
the Taurus formerly reckoned as belonging to Cilicia— Cappadocian Cilicia, as 
it was called, and Cntsouia — belonged to Cappotlocia, the farmer from the tima 
of the breaking tip of the kingdom of Attalus (Justin, mvii. 1 ; sec abore, 
P. 57), tho latter probably even from the time of the peace with Antiochus, 
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Asia Minor, It ir »i;ri :liiant of the gift! rit*»s of tbeevil, that 
on attempt of tbo go« rnment to check the worst iniquities 
of tin: slave holdtrn was the immediate cause of the new 
insurrection. That the free prole I a nans in Sicily were 
little better off than the slaves, had been shown by their 
attitude in the first insurrection (P. 1>1) ; after it was sub- 
dued the Ho-nan speculators took tbeir revenge, and placed 

i.UH.lur^ i .:" I !ie f.-ee j>.-uO:< lali, ;.:!:<•:. g :hr:r slaves, 1:. win 
sequence of a sharp enactment issued against this by the 
senate in 650, Publius Licinius Herva, the governor of 104, 
Sicily at the time, appointed a court for deciding on claims 
of freedom to sit in Syracuse. The court went earnestly to 
work ; ina short time decision was given in eight hundred pro- 
cesses against the slave-owners, and the number of causes in 
dependence was daily on the increase. The terrified planters 
hastened to Syracuse, to compel the Itoraan governor to 
suspend such unparalleled administration of justice ; Nerva 
was weak enough to let himself be terrified, and in harsh 
language informed the non-free persons requesting trial, 
that they should forego their troublesome demand for right 
and justice and should instantly return to those who called 
themselves their masters. Those who were thus dismissed, 
instead of doing as he bade them, formed a conspiracy and 
wont to the mountains. The governor was not prepared for 
military measures, and even the wretched militia of the 
island was not immediately at hand ; so that he concluded 
on alliance with one of the best known captains of banditti 
In the island, and induced him by the promise of personal 
pardon to betray the revolted slaves into the hands of tile 
Romans. He thus gained the mastery over this band. 
But another band of runaway slaves succeeded in defeating 
a division of the garrison of Enna (Cnstrogiovanni) ; and this 
first success procured for the insurgents — what they espe- 
cially needed— arms and reinforcements. The armour of 
1 their fallen or fugitive opponents furnished the first basis of 
their military organisation, and the number of the insur- 
gents soon swelled to many thousands. These Syrians in a 
foreign land already, like their predecessors, seemed to 
themselves not unworthy to be governed by kings, as were 
their countrymen at home ; and— parodying the trumpery 
king of their native land down to the very name — they 
placed the slave Salviua at their head as king Tryphon. 
In the district between Enna and Leontini (Leutini) where 
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these bands bad their bead-quarters, the open country was 
wholly in the hands of tbe insurgents and Morgantia and 
other walled towns were already besieged by them, when the 
Eoman governor with hia hastily collected Sicilian and 
Italian troops fell upon the slave-army in front of Morgantia. 
He occupied the undefended camp ; but the slaves, although 
surprised, made n stand. In the combat that ensued 
tbe levy of the island not only gave way at the first onset, 
but, as the slaves allowed every one who threw down his 
arms to escape unhindered, the militia almost without ei- 
ccption embraced tbe good opportunity of taking their de- 
parture, and the Roman array completely dispersed. Had 
the slaves in Morgantia been willing to make common cause 
with their comrades before the gates, the town was lost ; 
but they preferred to accept the gift of freedom in a legal 
way from their masters, and by their valour helped them to 
save the town — whereupon the lioman governor declared 
the promise of liberty solemnly given by the masters to be 
cancelled in law, as having been illegally wrung from them. 
Athenian. While the revolt thus spread after an alarming manner in 
ihe interior of the island, a second broke out on the west 
coast. It was headed by Atheniou. He had been, just like 
Cleon, formerly a dreaded captain of banditti in his native 
country of Cilicia, and had been carried thence as a slave to 
Sicily. He secured, just as his predecessors had done, the 
adherence of the Greeta and Syrians especially by prophecies 
and other odifying impostures. Skilled however in war and 
sagacious as he was, he did not, like the other leaders, arm 
tie whole mass that nocked to him, but formed out of the 
men able for warfare an organized army, while he consigned 
the multitude to peaceful employment. In consequence of 
his strict discipline, which repressed all vacillation and all 
insubordinate motions in his troops, and his gentle treat- 
ment of tbe peaceful inhabitants of the country and even of 
the captives, be gained rapid and great successes. The 
Romans were on this occasion disappointed ia the hope that 
the two leaders would fall out ; Athenion voluntarily 
submitted to the far less capable King Tryphon, and thus 
preserved unity among tbe insurgents. These soon ruled 
with virtually absolute power over the flat country, where 
the free proletarians again took part more or less openly 
with the slaves ; the Roman authorities were not in a 
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position to take tho field against, them, and had to rest 
content with protecting tho towns, whicli were in the most 
lamentable plight, by means of the militia of Sicily and that 
of Africa brought over in all haste. The administration 
of justice was suspended over the whole island, and vio- 
lence was the only law. As no cultivator living in town 
ventured any longer beyond the gates, and no countryman 
ventured into the towns, the most fearful famine set in, and 
the town-population of this island which formerly fed Italy 
had to he supported by the Roman authorities sending 
supplies of grain. Moreover, conspiracies of the town-slaves 
everywhere threatened to break out within, while the 
insurgent armies lay before, the walls ; even Messana was 
within a hair's breadth of being conquered by Athenion. 

Difficult as it was for the government during the serious 
war with the Cimbri to place a second army in the field, 
it could not avoid sending in 651 an army of 14,000 Eo- 103, 
mans and Italians, not including the transmarine militia, 
under the prtetor Lucius Lucullus to the island. The 
united slave-army was stationed in the mountains above 
Sciacca, and accepted the battle which Lucullus offered. 
Their better military organization gave the Romans the 
victory ; Athenion was left for dead on the field, Tryphon 
had to throw himself into the mountain-fortress of Triocala ; 
the insurgents deliberated earnestly, whether it was possible 
to continue the struggle longer. But the party, which was 
resolved to hold out to the last man, retained the ascendancy ; 
Athenion, who had been saved in a marvellous manner, 
reappeared among his troops and revived their sunken 
courage ; above all, Lucullus with incredible negligence took 
not the smallest step to follow up bis victory ; in fact, he is 
said to have intentionally disorganized the army and to have 
burned his field baggage, with a view to screen the total 
want of success in his government and not to be cast into 
the shade by his successor. Whether this was true or not, 
his successor Gaius Servilius (652) obtained no Ifetter 102. 
results ; and both generals were afterwards criminally 
indicted and condemned for their conduct in office — which, 
however, was no certain proof of their guilt. Athenion, 
who after Tryphon's death (652) was invested with the sole 102. 
command, stood victorious at the head of a considerable 
army, when in 653 Manius Aquillius, who had during the 101. 
previous year distinguished himself under Marina in the war Ainiilitu. 
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with the Tcutones, was, as consul and governor intrusted 
■with the conduct of the war. After two years of hard 
struggles — AquilliuB is said to hare fought in person with 
Athenion, and to have killed him in single combat — the 
Eoman general at length put down the desperate resistance, 
and vanquished the insurgents in their last retreats by 
famine. The slaves on the island were prohibited from 
bearing arms anil peace was again restored to it, or, in other 
words, its recent scourges were relieved by its former 
tormentors ; in fact, the victor himself occupied a promi- 
nent place among the numerous and energetic robber-magi- 
strates of this period. Any one who still required a proof 
of the internal quality of the government oi the restored 
aristocracy, might be referred to the origin and to the con- 
duct of this second Sicilian slave-war, which lasted for five 

The depend- But wherever the eye was turned throughout the wide 
eat state. B ph ero 0 f Eoman administration, the same causes and the 
same effects appeared. If the Sicilian slave-war showed 
how far the government was from being equal to even its 
simplest task of keeping in check the proletariate, contem- 
porary events in Africa displayed the skill with which the 
Romans now governed the dependent states. About tho 
very time when the Sicilian slave-war broke out, there was 
exhibited before the eyes of the astonished world the 
spectacle of an unimportant client-prince able to carry out 
a fourteen years' usurpation and insurrection against the 
mighty republic which had shattered the kingdoms of Mace- 
donia and Asia with one blow of its weighty arm — and that 
not by means of arms, but through the pitiful character of 
its rulers. 

Numidia, Xhe kingdom of Numidia stretched from the river 
Moloehath to the great Syrtis (ii. 204) bordering on the 
one side with the Maurctanian kingdom of Tingis (the mo- 
dern Morocco) and on the other with Cyreneand Egypt, and 
surrfltnding on tho west, south, and east the narrow district 
of coast which formed tho Homan province of Africa. In 
addition to the old possessions of the Numidian chiefs, it 
embraced by far the greatest portion of the territory which 
Carthage had possessed in Africa during the times of its 
prosperity — including several important Old-Phoenician 
cities, such as Hippo Eegius (Bona) and Great Leptis 
(Lebidah) — altogether the largest and best part of the rich 
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coast land of Northern Africa. Numidm was beyond ques- 
liiin, twit to E_'vi:t, the mo~t considerable of nil the Roman 
dientrstatcs. After the death of Massinissa (005), Scipio 149 
had divided th<: sovereign functions of that prince among 
hia three sons, Micipaa, GuluBea, and Mastanabal in such a 
way tliat the firstborn obtained the residency and the state- 
dirrt, the second the clinic of ivar, and the third the 
::(lmit)i*toHrm of jo-ticr (i 1 . ;i3). Wow after the death of 
his two brothers .Mitssini.-Hsi's eldest son, Mi cipsa,* reigned 
alone, o feeble peaceful old man, who occupied himself 
more with the study of Greek philosophy than with allsirs 
of state. As his sons were not yet grown up, the reins 
of government were practically held by an illegitimate 
nephew of the king, the prince Jugurtha. Jugurtha was Jagiirtha. 
no unworthy grandson of Massinissa. He was a handsome 
man and a skilled and courageous rider and hunter; hia 
countrymen held him in high honour aa a clear and 
fiiiL'S'-'iniis ;niimiiistrator, and he had displayed his military 
ability as leader of the Numidian contingent before 
Numantia under the eyes of Scipio. His position in the 
kingdom, and the influence which he possessed with the 
Roman government by means of his numerous friends and 
war- comrades, made it appear to king Micipsa advisable to 
adopt him (l>34), and to arrange in his testament that his IStt. 
own two elder sons Adherbal and Hiempsal and his 
adopted son Jugurtha along with them should inherit and 
govern the kingdom, just as he himself had done in conjunc- 
tion with his two brothers. For greater security this 

• Thf following table exhibits the genwilngy of the Nuinidirui princes:-- 
Massinisia, 516-605 (338-149). 



Miripsn, Gnlnan, Hutanibd 

+ 636(118) + More 636 (118> + before 63b (118). 

f — — -~ — | Muni™, | ' j 

Adhorbsl, Hipmpsili. Micipw +643 Gnqde Jugurthi, 

+ 642 + 0.837 (Diod. (im + befm-c 666 + 650 
(112). (117). p. 607). (78;. (104). 

HiemTiBol II. Oiyntii, 
Jul* I. 
Juba II. 

vol. m. i 
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arrangement was placed under the guarantee of the Roman 
government. 

Ths I" 118 - Soon afterwards, in G3G, king Micipaa died. The testa- 
war for the men t came into force : but the two sons of Micipsa— the 
■ucffiffiiu vehement Hiempsal still more than his weak elder brother — 
soon caine into so violent collision with their couain whom 
they looked on as an intruder into the legitimate line of 
succession, that the idea of a joint reign of the three kings 
bad to be abandoned. An attempt was made to cam- out 
a division of the heritage ; but the quarrelling kings could 
not agree as to their quotas of land and treasure, and ihu 
protecting power, to which the duty of decision by right 
belonged, gave itself, as usual, no concern about these 
affairs. A rupture took place; A d herbal and Hie nipsal pro- 
bably asserted that their father's testament was surrep- 
titious and altogether disputed Jugurtha's right of joint 
inheritance, while on the other hand Jugurtha came 
forward as a pretender to the whole kingdom. "While the 
discussions as to the partition were still going on, Hiempsal 
was made away with by hired assassins ; then a civil war arose 
between Adherbal and Jugurtha, in which all Numidia took 
part. With his less numerous but better disciplined and 
better led troops Jut;iiiUia coinium-ed, and seized the whole 
territory of the kingdom, subjtw in^ Hit ^mli* who adhered 
to his cousin to tho most cruel persecutions. Adherbal 
escaped to the Unman province ami pi-orirded to Home to 
make his complaint there. Jugurtha had expected this, and 
bad made his arrangements to meet the threatened inter- 
vention. In the camp before Numantia he had learned 
more from Homo than a mere lesson in tactics ; the 
Numidian prince, introduced to tho circles of the Roman 
aristocracy, had at the same time been initiated into the 
intrigues of Roman coteries, and had studied at the fountain- 
head what might bo expected of Roman nobles. Even then, 
sixteen years before Micipsa' b death, he had entemi into dis- 
loyal negotiations as to the Numidian succession with noblo 
Roman comrades, and Scipio had been under the necessity 
of gravely reminding him that it was becoming iu foreign 
princes to be on terms of friendship with the Roman 
state rather than with individual Roman citizens. Jugur- 
tha's envoys appeared in Rome, furnished with something 
more than words : that they had chosen the right means of 
diplomatic persuasion, was shown by the result The most 
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zealous chain piona of Adlierbal's just title were with 
incredible rapidity convinced, that iliempsal had been put 
to death by his subjects on account of his cruelty, and 
that the author of the war as to the succession was not 
Jugurtha, hut Adlierbal. Even the leading men in the 
senate were shocked at the scandal ; Marcus Seaurus sought 
to check it, but in vain. Tin; senate passed over what had 
taken place m silenee. and ordained that the two surviving 
testament it ry heirs should have the kingdom equally divided 
between them, and lh:ii, for the prevention of fresh quarrels, 
the division should be undertaken by a commission of the 
senate. This was done : the consular Lucius Opimius, well- 
known through his services in setting aside the revolution, 
had embraced the opportunity of gathering the reward of 
his patriotism, and had got himself placed at the head of the 
commission. The division turned out thoroughly in favour 
of Jugurtha, and not to the disadvantage of the commis- 
sioners; Cirta. (Cousiantme) the capital with its port of 
Ttusicade (Philippevillc) was no doubt given to Adlierbal, 
but by that very arrangement the portion which fell to him 
was the eastern part of the kingdom consisting almost 
wholly of sandy deserts, while .) ugurtha obtained the fertile 
and populous wes-i.eni h;ii 1" (what was afterwards Maura tania 
Cajsariensis aud Sitifensis). 

This was bad; but matters soon became worse. In order sitRo sj 
to be able under tho semblance of self-defence to defraud Cirta. 
Adherbal of his portion, Jugurtha provoked him to war ; but 
when the weak man, rendered wiser by experience, allowed 
Jugurtba's horsemen to ravage his territory unhindered 
and contented himself with lodging complaints at Rome, 
Jugurtha, impatient of ceremony, began the war even 
without pretext. Adherbal was 'totally defeated in the 
region of the modern Philippeville. find throw himself into 
his capital of Cirta in the immediate vicinity. While the 
siege was in progress, and Jugurtha' a troops were daily 
skirmishing with the numerous Italians who were settled in 
Cirta and who took a more vigorous part in the defence of 
the city than the Africans themselves, the commission de- 
spatched by the lloman senate on Adlierbal's Erst complaint 
made its appearance ; composed, of course, of young inexpe- 
rienced men, such as the government of those times regularly 
employed iu the ordinary missions of the Btate. The envoys 
demanded, that Jugurtha should allow them as deputed by 
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tbe protecting power to Adherbal to enter the city, and 
generally fhat he should suspend hostilities and accept their 
mediation. .Jugurtha summarily rejected both demands, and 
the envoys hastily returned home — like boys, as they were — 
to report to the fathers of the city. The fathers listened to 
the report, and allowed their countrymen in Cirta just to 
fight on as long as they pleased. It was not till, in the fifth 
month of the siegt>, u uufs^i'ii^-i" i>f Aiilu-rbiil si -iK: tlit-miuli 
tbe entrenchments of the enemy and a letter of the king full 
of the most urgent entreaties reached the senate, that the 
latter roused itself and actually resolved, not to declare war 
as the minority demanded, but to send a new embassy— an 
embassy, however, headed by Marcus Scaurus, the great 
conqueror of tbe Taurisci and the freedmen, the imposing 
hero of the aristocracy, whose mere appearance would suffice 
to bring the refractory king to a different mind. In fact 
Jugurtha appeared, us ho was bidden, at Utica to discuss the 
matter with Scaurus; endless debates were held; when at 
length the conference was concluded, not tbe slightest result 
had been obtained. The embassy returned to Rome without 
having declared war, and the king went back again to the 
siege of Cirta. Adherbal found himself reduced to extremi- 
ties and despaired of Roman support; the Italians in Cirta, 
moreover, weary of tbe siege and firmly relying for their own 
safety on the terror of the Roman name, urged a surrender. 
Bo the town capitulated. Jugurtha ordered his adopted 
brother to be executed amid cruel tortures, and ail the adult 
male population of the town, Africans as well as Italians, to 
112. be put to the sword (642). 
tinman in- A. cry of indignation rose throughout Italy. The mino- 
tomnBoo. rity in the senate itself and every one out of the senate unani- 
mously condemned the government, with whom tbe honour 
and interest of the country seemed mere commodities for 
sale; loudest of all was the condemning voice of the mer- 
cantile class, which was most directly affected by tbo sacri- 
fice of tbe Roman and Italian merchants at Cirta. It is 
true that the majority of the senate still struggled ; they 
appealed to the class-interests of the aristocracy, and set in 
motion all their contrivances of obstruction and delay, with a 
view to preserve still Jonger tho peace which they loved. But 
when Gaius Meminius, designated as tribune of the people 
for next year, an active and eloquent man, brought the 
matter publicly forward and threatened in his capacity of 
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tribune to call the worst offenders to judicial account, the 
senate permitted war to be declared against Jugurtha 
(642-3). The step seemed taken in earnest. The envoys 112-111. 
ol Jugurtha were dismissed from Italy without being ad- 
mitted to an audience ; the new consul Lucius Calpurnius 
Bestia, who was distinguished, among the members of his 
order m: lonsi. by ji:ik'iinriit and activity, prosecuted tho war- 
like preparations with energy ; Marcus Seaurus himself 
took the post of a commander in. the African army. In 
a short time a Eoman army was on African ground, aud 
marching upward along the Bagradas (Mejerdah) advanced 
into the Sumidian kingdom, where the towns most remote 
from the aeat of the royal power, such as Great Leptis, 
voluntarily sent in their submission, while Bocchus king of 
Mauretania, although his daughter was married to Jugurtha, 
offered friendship and alliance to the Eomans. Jugurtha 
himself lost courage, and sent envoys to the Roman, head- 
quarters to request an armistice. The end of the contest 
seemed near, and came still more r:ipiilly than was expected. 
The treaty with Bocchus broke down, because the king, un- 
acijuniiiUrd with Eoman customs, had conceived that he 
should be able to conclude a treaty so advantageous for the 
Romans without any gratuity, and therefore had neglected 
to furnish his envoys with the usual market price of Eoman 
alliances. Jugurtha at all events knew Eoman institutions 
better, and had not omitted to support his proposals for an 
armistico by a due accompaniment of money ; but he too 
was deceived. After the first negotiations it turned out, 
that not an armistice merely but a peace was purchnseable at 
the Roman head-quarters. Tho royal treasury was still well 
rilled with the savings of Massinissa ; the transaction was 
soon settled. The treaty was concluded, after it had been Treaty be- 
for the sake of form submitted to a council of war, whose lw ™ Ron,( 
consent was procured after an irregular and extremely sum- jjjjj/ 
mary discussion. Jugurtha submitted at discretion j but 
the victor whs merciful and gave him back bis kingdom un- 
liiniin^licd, in consideration of his paying a moderate fine 
and delivering up the Roman deserters and the war elephants 
(643) ; the greater part of the latter the king afterwards 111. 
repurchased by bargaining with the individual Eoman com- 
mandants and officers. 

On the news of this peace the storm once more broke 
forth in Eome. Everybody knew how the peace had been. 
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brought about ; even Seauruswas evidently open to bribery, 
only at a price higher limn the ordinary senatorial average. 
The legal validity of the peaeo was seriously assailed in the 
senate; Gaius Memtnins declared that the king, if he had 
really submitted uucuiuiilioualiy, could not refuse to appear 
in Bome, and that he should arcoriiiiii;;.* be summoned before 
them, with the view of ascertainini: the real facta as to the 
thoroughly irregular negotiations (or peace by hearing the. 
two contracting parties. They yielded to the inconvenient 
demand: but at the same time (minted a safe-conduct to 
tho king inconsistently with the law, for he came not as an 
enemy, but as one who had made his submission. There- 
upon the king actually appeared at Home and presented 
himself to he heard before the assembled people, which was 
with difficulty induced to respect the safe-conduct and to 
refrain from tearing in pieces on the ?pot the murderer of the 
Italians at Cirta. Tint scarcely had Gaiua Memmins addressed 
his first question to the king, when one of his colleagues in- 
terfered in virtue of hia veto and enjoined the king to be 
silent. Here too African gold was more powerful than the 
will of the sovereign people and of its supreme magistrates. 
Meanwhile the discussions ^resnecting the validity of the 

induced Massiva, a grandson of Massinissa living in Rome, 
to assert before the senate his claims to tile vacant Numidian 
kingdom ; upon which Bomilear, one of tho confidants of 
king Jugurtha, doubtless under his instructions made away 
with the rival of his master by assassination, and, when he 
was prosecuted on account of it, escaped with Jugurtha'e. 
aid from Home. 

This new outrage perpetrated under tlio eyes of the 
Eoman government was at least so far effectual, that the 
fry -,. senate now cancelled the peace and dismissed the king from 
of IT the city (winter of (i US- 644). The war was accordingly re- 
Ul-llO. sumed, and tho consul Hpurius Albinus was invested with 
110. the command ((>44). But the African army was down to 
its lowest grades in a slate of disorganization corresponding 
to such a political and military superintendence. Not only 
had discipline ceased and the spoliation of Numidian town- 
ships and even of the Roman provincial territory been 
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during tlie suspension of hostilities the chief business of the 
Soman soldiery, hut not ft few officers and soldiers had as 
well as their generals entered into Becret understanding 
with, the eneiny. It is easy to see that such an army could 
do nothing in the field ; and if Jugurtha on this occa- 
sion bribed the Eoman general into inaction, as was after- 
wards judicially asserted against the latter, he did ia 
truth what was superfluous. Spurius Albums therefore 
contented himself with doing nothing. On the other hand 
his brother who after his departure assumed the interim 
command — the e<(H. illy fimSliiirtly and incapable Aulus Pos- 
tumius — in the middle of winter fell on the idea of seizing 
by a bold coup de main lln; Incisures of the king, which were 
kept in the town of Sulhul (afterwards Calnma, now 
Guelma) difficult of access and still more difficult of con- 
quest. The army set out thither a7id reached the town ; hut 
the siege was unsuccessful and without prospect of result, 
and, when tho Iting who had remained for a time with his 
troops in front of the town went into the desert, tho 
Roman general preferred to pursue him. This was pre- 
cisely what Jugurtha intended ; in a nocturnal assault, which 
was favoured by the difficulties of the ground and the 
secret undersimulin:; which .lugurtha had with some in the 
Human army, the Numidians ruptured the Roman camp, 
and drove the liouiaus, many of whom wit.* manned, before 
them in the most complete and disgraceful rout. The con- Capituln- 
sequence was a capitulation, the terms of which — the march- lion of tlis 
ing off of the Eoman army under the yoke, the immediate i^™ 1 ?' - 
evacuation of the whole Kumidtan territory, and the re- ™ 
newal of the treaty cancelled by the senate— were dictated 
by Jugurtha and accepted by the Eomans (in the beginning 
of 6-15). 10D. 

This was too much to be borne. While the Africans Dissntiifoe. 
were exulting and the prospect — thus suddenly opened up "«j in 
— of such an overthrow of the alien domination as had ""P™- 
been reckoned scarcely possible was bringing numerous 
tribes of the free and half-free inhabitants of tho desert 
to the standards of the victorious king, public opinion in 
Italy was vehemently aroused against the equally corrupt 
and pernicious govcrnm;; aristocracy, and broke out in a 
storm of prosecutions which, fostered by the exasperation of 
the mercantile class, swept away a succession of victims 
from the highest circles of the nobility. Ou the proposal 
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of the tribune of the people Gains Mamilius Limetanus, in 
spite of the timid attempts of the senate to avert the 
threatened punishment, an extraordinary jury-corn mission 
was appointed to investigate the high treason that had 
occurred in connection with the question of the Numidian 
succession ; and its sentences sent the two former com 
manders in chief Gains JJestia and Spurius Albinus as well 
as Lucius Opimius, the head of the first African commission 



guilty and innocent, into exile. That these prosecution b, 
however, were only intended to appease the excitement of 
public opinion, in the capitalist circles more especially, bv 
the sacrifice of some of tho persons chiefly compromised, and 
that there -was in them not tho slightest trace of a revolt 
;i!_ r ;U!"if,t Lin; ari:;toi;:':io" or a ri- toe nine ^ou.Ttiini-nt in itnoJt". 
is shown very clearly by the fact that no one ventured to 
attack the guiltiest of the guilty, the prudent and powerful 
Scaurus; on the contrary he was about this very time 
elected censor and also, incredible as it may seem, chosen 
as one of the presidents of the extraordinary commission of 
treason. Still less was any attempt even made to inter- 
fere with the functions of the government, and it was loft 
solely to the senate to put an end to the Numidim scandal 
in a manner as gentle as possible for the aristocracy ; for 
that it was time to do so, even the most aristocratic aristo- 
crat probably began to perceive. 
Cancelling The senate in the first place cancelled the second treaty 
<>f Uie of peace— to surrender to tho enemy the commander who 
■ecood ^ad concluded it, as was done some thirty years before, 
™ T ' seemed according to the new ideas of the sanctity of trea- 
ties no longer necessary— and determined, this time in all 
earnest, to renew tho war. Tho supreme command in 
Africa was intrusted, as was natural, to an aristocrat, but 
yet to one of the few men of the nobility who in a military 
Hctdltoap- and moral point of view were equal to the task. The choice 
printed to fell oq Quintus Metellus. He was, like the whole powerful 
niati™ m * f am ''y *° which ho belonged, in principle a rigid and un- 
scrupulous aristocrat ; .i-.i mii^n-ate, he, no doubt, reckoned 
it honourable to hire assassins for tho good of the state and 
would probably have ridiculed the oot of Fabrieius towards 
Pyrrbus as romantic knight errantry, but he was an inflex- 
ible administrator accessible neither to fear nor to corrup- 
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tion, and a judicious and experienced warrior. In this 
respect he was bo fur free from the prejudices of his order, 
that he selected a? his lieutenants nut men of the nobility, 
but the excellent offieur Publius Kutilius Hufus, who was 
esteemed in military ci rules Cur his exemplary discipline and 
as tbe author of an altered and improved ■■•ysrora of drill, 
and the brave Latiu farmer's son Gaius Marius, who had 
risen from the pike. Attended by these and other able 
officers, Metellus presented himself in the course of 6-to as 



ilief to tho African army, which 
1 '" 5 generals bad not hitherto 
raj's territory and it was 
happy inhabitants of the 
and speedily reorganized, 
s led it over the Numidian 



consul and commander ii 
he found in such disorder, 
ventured to lead it into 
formidable to none save 
Boman province. It was 
and in the spring of 646* Me 
frontier. When Jugurtha perceived the altered state of 
things, he gave himself up as lost, and, before the struggle 
began, made earnest proposals for an accommodation, re- 
questing ultimately nothing more than a guarantee for bis 

* Id tile fascinating ami elivci ■Ir.- ri] .t ir.i-. of thi; war by fr.llusUhcchronolor'y 
lias been unduly m^ln-lcl. Tris war t»rmiint*d in (he summer of 649 
{c. 114) ; if therefore Marius began his management of the war as consul in 



on tl.s ,■:,„■: 
!].■ ,.],;■■ ( ,f 1: 
-i-.- c.f iiel-i. 



The question would e.i'ilv ■ I'tded. if llii' ^iuf- iiii'l r'lolr'zi^o.l [he eoni- 
mand of Metellus acid Mnu ■: ■ . ■ ■ ! ■ ■ 1 1 .t- u i i i -ii lr.il ■] ■];!■. "1 Mucins' departure ; for 
fills could not apph' Ii tU- r.'.tiip;i]i;Li :oi ii:Ii Maiius coutd make 

no claim at hII lo t]m- i-mmnamt, l.ut .mly to tlia: of '.147. But that hypo- 

the bJst manuscripts of both families, aod is hi ilaelf improbable, for the^ de- 
cree of the senate couid not in law trench on tho resolution of the people, and 
Ma! lust nowhere says one wnrd as lo JliLi i.i-. luvin;.; vi.luiitarily yielded 60 far, 
but rather the contrary. At the oif><:tiv,' r-jii-nnl la there stood 

probably something quite different— perha|s : [ei {Mario) utl Gallia provincia 
es] sat, pavlo [utile teaatus] tl.'..-.--:i i-\it : t'n res fri'stm fail. 
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Renewal of life. Metcllus, however, was resolved and perhaps even 
the war. instructed not to terminate the war except with the uncon- 
ditional subjugation and execution of the dariiis; client- 
prince; which was in fact the onlv issue that could satisfy 
the Eomans. Jugurtha since the" victory over Albinus was 
regarded ns the deliverer of Libya from the rule of the 

unwieldy as was the Homau government, lie might at any- 
time even after a peace rekimlle tiie war in his native 
country ; lrainpiillit\' would Hot bt- secured, mill the removal 
of the African army would not be possible, until king 
Jugurtha should cease to wist. Oilieiallv Jletellus gave 
evasive answers to the pruposuls ,.f the king; secretly he 
instigated the envoys to deliv er their master dead or alive 
to the Romans. But, when the- Boman general undertook 
to compete with the African in the field of assassination, he 
there met his master; Jugurtha saw through the scheme, 
and, when he could not help himself, prepared for a despe- 
rate resistance. 

Baltic on Beyond the utterly barren mountain-range, over which 
theMmhul. ] a y the route of the Romans into the interior, a wide plain 
eighteen miles broad extended as far as the river Muthul, 
which ran parallel to the mountain-chain. The plain was 
destitute of water and of trees except in the immediate 
vicinity of the river, and was only intersected by a ridge of 
hills covered with low brushwood. On this ridge of hills 
Jugurtha awaited the lioman army. His troops were 
arranged in two masses; the one, including a part of the 
infantry and the elephants, mulct- lSomileur at the point 
where the ridge abutted on the river, the other, embracing 
the flower of the infantry and all the cavalry, higher up 
towards the mountain-chain, concealed by tin- bushes. On 
debouching from the mountains, the Romans saw the enemv 
in a position completely commanding their rijht flank ; and, 
as they could not possibly rosun on the bare and arid crest 
of the chain and were under the necessity of reaching tie- 
river, they had to solve the dillicult problem of gaining the 
stream through the entirely open plain of eighteen miles' 
breadth, under the eyes of the enemy's horseiuc:i and without 
light cavalry of their own. Metellns despatched a detach' 
meat under Iiufus straight towards the river, to pitch a 
camp there ; the main body marched from tho deillea of the 
mountain-chain in an oblique direction through the plain 
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towards tho ridge of hills, with a view to dislodge the enemy 
from the latter. But this march iu the plain threatened to 
become the destruction of the army ■ lor, whilo Numidian in- 
fantry occupied the mountain defiles in tho rear of the 
Romans as the latter evacuated them, the Roman attacking 
column found itself assailed on ail sides by swarms of the 
enemy's horse, who charged down on it from the ridge. The 
constant onset of the hostile sivanns hindered the advance, 
and the battle threatened to resolve itself into a number of 
confused ami detached consliuta ; while at the same time 
Bundtcar with his division detained the corps under Rufua 
to prevent it from hastening to the ht'lp of the hard-pressed 
main army. Nevertheless IK-tellus and Planus with a 
couple of thousand soldiers succeeded in reaching the foot of 
the ridge; and the Numidian infantry which defended the 
heights, in spite of their superior numbers and favourable 

arief charged a^r'apid pace up the hOl!" Tho NunudTu 
infantry held its ground equally ill against Itufns ; it was 
scattered at the first charge, and the elephants were all 
killed or captured on the broken ground. Lute in the even- 
ing the two Roman divisions, each victorious on its own part 
and each anxious as to the fate of the other, met between 
the two fields of battle. It was a batlle attesting alike 
Jugurtha's uncommon military talent and the indestructible 
solidity of the Roman infantry, which alone had converted 
their strategical defeat into a victory. Jugurtha sent homo a 
great part of his troops after the hank, and restricted himself 
to n guerilla warfare, which he likewise managed with skill. 

The two Roman columns, the one led by Hetellus, the Kmnidia 
other bv Marius — who, although by birth and rank the msupicd bj 
humblest, occupied sanee. tho batik on the Muthul the first Romans 
place among the chiefs of the staff — traversed the Numidian 
territory, oecupied the towns, and, when any place did not 
readily open its gales, put to death tho adult male popula- 
tion. Rut the mosl considerable of the towns in the valley 
of the Bagrada.s, Zama, opposed to the Romans a serious 
resistance which the king energetically supported. He was 
even successful in surprising the Roman camp; and the 
Eomans found themselves at last compelled to abandon the 
siege and to go into winter quarters. For the sake of more 
easily provisioning his army Melellns, halving behind gar- 
risons in the conquered towns, transferred it into the Roman 
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province, and employed the opportunity of suspended hos- 
tilities to institute froth negotiations, showing a disposition 
to grant to the king a peace on tolerable terais. Jugurtha 
readily entered into them ; he had at once bound himself to 
pay 200,000 pounds of silver, and had even delivered up bis 
elephants and 300 hostages, as well as 3000 Roman deserters 
who were immediately put to death. At the same time, how- 
ever, the king's most rcinliiicH i;u ivmiHellor, Boinilcar — who 
not unreasonably apprehended that, if peace should ensue, 
Jugurtha would deliver him up as the murderer of Massiva 
to the Roman courts — was gained by Mi-tciiii^ ;nid huhnvil, 
in consideration of an assurance of impunity as respected 
that murder and of great rewards, to promise that he would 
deliver the king alive or dead into the hands of the Eomans. 
But neither that official negotiation nor this intrigue led to 
the desired result. When Metellus brought forward the 
suggestion that the king should give himself up in person as 
a prisoner, the latter broke off the negotiations ; Bomilcar's 
intercourse with tho enemy was discovered, and he was 
arrested and executed. Thcao diplomatic cabals of the 
meanest kind admit of no apology ; but the Romans had 
every reason to aim at the possession of the person of their 
autagonist. The war had reached a point, at which it could 
neither be carried further nor abandoned. The state of feel- 
ing in Numidia was evinced by the revolt of Vaga," the most 
considerable of the cities occupied by the Eomaus, in the 
108—107. winter of G4G-7; ou which occasion the whole Roman gar- 
rison, officers and men, were put to death with the exception 
of the commandant Titus Turpilius Hilauus, who was after- 
wards — whether rightly or wrongly, we cannot tell— con- 
demned to death by a Boman court-martial aud executed for 
having an understanding with the enemy. The town was 
surprised by Metellus on the second day after its revolt, and 
given over to all the rigour of martial law ; but if such was 
the temper of tho easily reached and comparatively sub- 
missive dwellers on the banks of the Bagradas, what might 
be expected further inland and among the roving tribes of 
the desert? Jugurtha was the idol of the Africans, who 
readily overlooked the double fratricide in the liberator 
and avenger of their nation. Twenty rears afterwards a 
Numidian corps which was fighting in Italy lor the Eomans 

• Or Vsocn, now Beja on fhe Mrjerdah. 
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had to be Bent back in all haste to Africa, when Jugurtha's 
son appeared in the enemy's ranks ; we may infer from this, 
bow great was the influence which lie himself exercised over 
his people. What prospect was there of a termination of 
the struggle in regions, where the combined peculiarities of 
the population and of the soil allowed a leader who had 
once secured the sympathies of the nation to protract the 
war in endless guerilla, conflicts, or even to let it sleep for a 
time in order to revive it at the right moment with renewed 

When Metellus again took the field in 647, Jugurtha War flOT 
nowhere held his ground against him ; he appeared now at the He. 
jae point, now at another far distant ; it seemed as if they Bprt ' 
would as easily yet tin: better of the lions as of these horse- 
men of the desert. A battle was fought, a victory was won ; 
but it was difficult to say what had been gained by the vic- 
tory. The king had vanished out of sight in the distance. 
In the interior of the modern beylik of Tunis, close on the 
edge of the great desert and separated from the valley of 
the Mejerdah by an arid and treeless steppe of forty-five 
miles in breadth, there were situated amidst oases provided 
with springs two strong places, Tbala to the north (after- 
wards fhelcptu, near 1 1 use b-el-C heme), and Capsa (Kafsa) 
further south ; Jugurtha had retired to the former town 
with his children, his treasures, and the flower of his troops, 
there to await better times. Metellus ventured to follow 
the king through a desert, in which his troops had to carry 
wafer along wi:,b thou, in ^kius ; Tbala was reached and fell 
after a forty days' siege ; but the Human deserters destroyed 
the most valuable part of the booty aiong with the building in 
which they burnt themselves after the capture of the town, 
and— what was of more consequence— king Jugurtha escaped 
with Sis children and his chest. Numidia was no doubt 
virtually in the hands of the Eomans ; but, instead of then- 
object being thereby gained, the war seemed only to extend 
over a field wider and wider. In the south the free 
Gmtulian tribes of the desert began at Jugurtha'a coll a 
national war against tho Eomans. In the west Bocchus Jinureta- 
king of Mauretanin, whose friendship tho Eomans had in nian com- 
earlier times despised, seemed now not indisposed to make P 1 '™ 1 '™- 
common cause with his son-in-law against them ; he not 
only received him at his court, but, uniting to Jugurtha's 
followers his own numberless swarms ot horsemen, he 
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marched into tHo region of Cirta, where Metellus waa in 
winter- quarters. They Icsun to negotiate : it was dear, 
that in the person of Jugurtha he held in his handa the real 
prize of theatrugglo for Itome. But what were his intentions 
— whether to sell hia son-in-law dear to the Komans, or to 
take up the national war in concert with that son-in-law — 
neither the Itoi nans nor .lugui'! Im nor priiiaps even the king 
himself knew ; and he was in no hurry to abandon hia 
ambiguous position, 
Mnnu> Thereupon Metellus left the province, which he had been 

mmraamler- compelled by decree of the pi'opli' to yivo nji to his former 
in-chief. ]i eutelmn t Marius who was now consul; and the latter 
assumed the supreme command for the next campaign in 

106. 648. He was indebted for it in some degree to a revolution. 
Belying Oft the services which he had rendered and at the 

ho had resolved to come forward as a candidate for the 
consulship. If the aristocracy bad supported the constitu- 
tional, and in other respects quite justifiable, candidature of 
this ablo man, who was not at all inclined to take part with 
the opposition, nothing would have come of the matter but 
the enrolment of a new family in the consular Fasti. In- 
stead of this the man of non-noblo birth, who aspired to the 
highest public dignity, was reviled by the whole governing 
caste as :i during innovator and revolutionist ; just as the 
plebeian candidate had been formerly treated by the patri- 
cians, but now without any such formal ground as there was 
then in law. The brave officer was sneered at in sharp 
language by Met ell us — Marius was lold that he might wait 
with his candidature till Metellus' son, a beardless boy, 
could be his colleague — and he was with the worst grace 
suffered to leave almost at the lust moment, that he might 
appear in the capital as a candidate for the consulship of 

107. 047. There he amply retaliated on his general the wrong 
which he had suffered, by criticising before the gaping 
multitude the conduct of the war and the administration of 
Metellus in Africa in a manm 1 !' as UN 1:1 ilil;;rv as it was dis- 
gracefully unfair ; and be did not even disdain to serve up to 
the darling populace— always w liisp'riug about secret conspi- 
racies equally unprecedented and indubitable on the part of 
their noble masters — the silly story, that Metellus was de- 
signedly protracting the war in order to remain as long aa pos- 
sible commander-in-chief. To the idlers of the streets this 
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Eome was more easily given than fulfilled. 
on a desultory warfare with the Gictulians; ho reduced 
several towns that hod not previously been occupied ; he 
undertook an expedition to Capsa which surpassed even 
that of Thala in difficulty, tools tbe town by capitulation, 
and in spite of the convention caused all tbo adult men in 
it to be slain — the only means, no doubt, of preventing the 
renewed revolt of that remote <: : .'.y of 1 lie desert ; he. attacked 
a mountain-stronghold — situated on the river Molochath, 
which separated th*; Niimidian territory from the Manre- 
tanian — whither Jugurtha bad removed his treasure-chest, 
and, just as be was about to desist from the siege in despair 
of success, fortunali'ly gained possession of tlie impregnable 
fastness through tho coup tfe main of some daring climbers. 
Had his object merely been to harden the army by bold 

eclipse Metellus' inarch into the desert by an expedition 
going still further, this method of warfare might he allowed 
to pass ■diic.liaV.en^cJ ; lint the main object to he aimed at, 
and which Metellus had sleadl'astly and peri eve rinidy kept 
in view— tbe capture of Jugurtha — was in this way utterly 
sot aside. The expedition of Manus to Capsa was an ad- 
venture as aimless, as that of Metellus to Thala had been 
judicious ; but the expedition to tho Molochath, which 
passed along tho border of, if not into, tbe Mauretanian 
territory, was directly repugnant to sound policy. King 
Bocchus, in whose power it lay to bring tbo war to an issue 
favourable for the llomans or endlessly to prolong it, now 
concluded with Jugurtha a treaty, in which the latter ceded 
to him a part of his kingdom and Bocchus promised actively 
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to support bis son-in-law against Rome. The Roman army, 
which was returning; from the river Molochath, found itself 
one evening surrounded of a sudden by immense masses of 
Mauretanian and Numidian cavalry ; they were obliged to 
fight just as the divisions stood without forming in a proper 
order of battle or following any leading command, and bad 
to deem themselves fortunate when their sadly-thinned troops 
were brought into temporary safety for the night on two 
bills not far remote from each other. But the culpable neg- 
ligence of the Africans iiitu_\ie;ilcd with vietory wrested from 
them its consequences ; they iillon cd themselves to be sur- 
prised in a deep sleep during the morning twilight by the 
Roman troops which had been in some measure reorganized 
during the night, and were fortunately dispersed. There- 
upon the Roman army continued its retreat in better order 
and with greater caution; but it was yet again assailed 
simultaneously on all the four sides and was in great danger, 
till the cavalry officer Lucius Cornelius Sulla first dispersed 
the squadrons opposed to him and then, rapidly returning 
from their pursuit, threw himself also on Jugurtha and 
Bocchus at the point where they in person pressed hard on 



successfully repelled; Marius brought his army back to 
Cirta, and took up hin winter quarters there (648-9). 
106-105, Strange as it may seem, we can yet understand why 
Segotia- the Romans now, after king Bocchus had commenced the 
inns with u . OTj began to make most zealous exertions to secure his 
friendship, which they had at first slighted and thereafter had 
at least not specially sought; by doing so they gained 
this advantage, that no formal declaration of war took place 
on the part of Mauretania. King Bocchus was not unwill- 
ing to return to his old ambiguous position: without dis- 
solving his agreement with Jugurtha or dismissing him, he 
entered into negotiations with the Roman general respecting 
the terms of an alliance with Rome. When they were 
agreed or seemed to be so, the king requested that, for the 
purpose of concluding the treaty and receiving the royal 
captive, Harius would send to him Lucius Sulla, who was 
known and acceptable to the king partly from his having 
formerly appeared as envoy of the senate at the Maure- 
tanian court, partly from the commendations of the Maure- 
tanian envoys destined for Rome to whom Sulla had 
rendered services on their way. Marius was in an awkward 




Thus this attack also was 
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position. His declining the suggestion would probably lend 
to a breach; bis iiccq.'t.in;; it wuiiul throw bis most aristo- 
cratic and bravest officer into the bands of a man more than 
untrustworthy, who, as every one knew, played a double 
game with the Romans and with Jugurtha, and who seemed 
almost to have contrived the scheme for the purpose of ob- 
taining for himself provisional hostages from both sides in 
the persons of Jugurtha and Sulla. But tho wish to termi- 
nate the *-ar outweighed every other consideration, and 
Sulla agreed to undertake the perilous task which Marius 
suggested to him. He boldly departed under the guidance 
of Volux the son of king Bocchus, nor did his resolution 
waver even when his guide led him through the midst of Ju- 
gurtha's camp. He rejected the pusillanimous proposals of 
flight that came from his attendants, and marched, with the 
king's son at his side, uninjured through the enemy. The 
daring officer evinced the same decision in the discussions 
with the sultan, and induced him at length seriously to make 
his choice. 

Jugurtha was sacriBced. Under the pretest that all his SunWs: 
requests were to be granted, he was allured by his own end ™™- 
father-in-law into an ambush, his attendants were kiUed, t " m ° rjr '' 
and he himself was taken prisoner. The great traitor thus e " r fl ' 
fell by the treachery of his nearest relatives. Lucius Sulla 
brought the crafty and restless African in chains along with 
his children to the Roman headquarters j and the war which 
had lasted for seven years was at an end. The victory was 
primarily associated with the name of Marius. King Ju- 
gurtha in royal robes and in chains, along with his two sons, 
preceded the triumphal chariot of the victor, when he 
entered Borne on the 1st of January 650 : by his orders the 104. 
son of the desert perished a few days afterwards in the sub- 
terranean city-prison, the old tullianum at the Capitol — the 
"bath of ice," as the African called it when he crossed the 
threshold in order either to be strangled or to perish from 
cold and hunger there. But it could not be denied, that 
Marius had the least important share in the actual suc- 
cesses : the conquest of Numidia up to the edge of the 
desert was the work of MeteUns, the capture of Jugurtha 
was the work of Sulla, and between the two Marius played 
a part somewhat compromising the dignity of an ambitious 
upstart. Marius reluctantly tolerated the assumption by 
his predecessor of the name of conqueror of Numidia; he 

vox. m. m 
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flew into a violent rage when king BocchuB afterwards 
consecrated a golden sculpture fit the Capitol, which re- 
presented the surrender of Jvigurtha to Sulla ; and yet in 
the eyes of unprejudiced judges the services of these two 
threw the generalship of Alarms very much into the shade 
— more especially Sulla's brilliant expedition to the desert, 
which had made his courage, his presence of mind, his 
acuteness, his power over men to be recognized by the 
general himself and by the whole army. In Ihemselvea 
these military rivalries would have been of little moment, 
if they had not been miied up with the conflict of political 
parties, if the opposition had not supplanted the senatorial 
general by Manus, and if the party of the government had 
not, with the deliberate intention of exasperating, praised 
Me tell us and still more Sulla as the military celebrities 
and preferred them to the nominal victor. We shall have 
to return to the fatal consequences of these irritating com- 
parisons when narrating the internal history. 
Reorpmiid. Otherwise, this insurrection of the Numidian client-state 
lion of] Gu- passed away without producing any noticeable change 
midia. either in political relations generally or even in those of the 
African province. By a deviation from the policy else- 
where followed at this period Kumidia was not converted 
into a Boman province ; evidently because the country 
could not be held without an army to protect the frontier 
against the barbarians of the desert, and the KouiiuiH were 
by no means disposed to maintain a standing army in Africa. 
They contented themselves accordingly with annexing the 
moat westerly district of Nurnidia, probably the tract from 
the river Molochath to the harbour of Saldaj (Bongie)— the 
later Mauretania Canadensis (province of Algiers) — -to the 
kingdom of Bocchua, and with handing over the kingdom of 
Numidia thus diminished to the last legitimate grandson of 
JUassinissa still surviving, Gauda the half-brother of Ju- 
108. gurtha, feeble in body and mind, who had already in 646 at 
the suggeatiou of Marius asserted his claima before the 
senate.* At the same time the Gaatulian tribes in the 

* Snllust'a political jenrs-pnintinir of the Jugurthinewar — the only picture 
that has preserved its colours fresh in the utterly fnilnl an.l ljla:i™.1 tin li- 
tion of this epoch— closes with the fill af Jn-.lliK lait.ii I'd to its stvle of 
uuiiim.il i an, poetical, not historical; nor lines there eiscvvlitie eiFsl aiiv rim- 
necttsi account of the troataicit i,: :hf ,\i:miJian k:n^)o!:l. That tiauda 
became Jugurtha's successor, ii indicated by Sallust e. 05 and Dio. /V. 79, 4, 
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interior of Africa were received aa free allies into the 
number of the independent nations that had treaties with 
Borne. 

Of greater importance than this regulation of African Political n- 
clientship were the political consequences of the J ugurthine taita - 
war or rather of the Jugurthine insurrection, although 
these have been frequently estimated too highly. Certainly 
all the evils of the government were therein brought to 
light in all their nakedness ; it waa not merely notorious but, 
so to speak, judicially established, that among the govern- 
ing lords of Borne everything was treated aa venal — the treaty 
of peace and the right of intercession, the rampart of the 
camp and the life of the soldier ; the African had Baid no 
more than the simplo truth, when on his departure from 
Borne he declared that, if he had only gold enough, he would 
undertake to buy the city itself. But the whole external 
and internal government of this period bore the same stamp 
of miserable baseness. In our easo the accidental fact, that 
the war in Africa is brought nearer to us bymeans of better 
accounts than the other contemporary military and political 
events, shifts the true perspective ; contemporaries learned 
by these revelations nothing but what everybody knew long 
before and every intrepid patriot had long been in a posi- 
tion to support by facts. The circumstance, however, that 
they were now furnished with some fresh, still stronger and 
still more irrefutable, proofs of the baseness of the restored 
senatorial government—a baseness only surpassed by its 
incapacity— might have been of importance, had there been 
an opposition and a public opinion with which the govern- 
ment would have found it necessary to come to terms. But 



Eekk., and confirmed by an inscription of Carthagena (Orell. G30), which 
nVi* him IV.ih i- 1 Ii, ra^al II. That on the cast the frontier icb- 

tntr. insisting betwrin Kuaridii on the one hand and Roman Africa and 
Cvrene On the «t!i»r remiilmi! ur,''hai: S ed, is shown by Cicsiir 1 11. C. ii. 38 B. 
Afi: V:,. 17) and by the later provincial constitution. On the other hand the 
li.ilv.vc „f th- !:ii.w'i]iifii:..l, and Kalbst (u. 07, 1C-2, 111) indicates, that die 
kiiicJt.-n-. o:' lJ. ctlnu wa. rons:i:]:ib]y (tilarp i; ; v. illi -.viiii-h ii iv.'.di lly 
ei.|!iirrti-:l the fad, thai Mif.Livl.ima, nrigiiially [i'trii'ti.1 I.) (he region of 
Til-:. .'I.'roeco), afterwards eitended to the region of Casarea (province of 
Aiir'ifvsJ ;'.[]•[ to :iiat nl' Sitifis (!.,-.[:■ I'll I .-JC ui Ibt pi va., L . of Oonslnntine). 
As Slaiirctania was twice enlarged by the Romans, first in 649 after Jugur- 105. 
tha's Kurreii'lei'. then in 703 after the breaking op of the Numidhin kingdom, 4b. 
it is probable that the region of Casarea was added on the first, and that of 
Sitifis on the second augmentation. 
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this war had in fiict revealed the utter nullity of the oppo- 
sition no less than it hod divulged the corruption of the 
government. It was not possible to govern worse than the 
117-109. restoration governed in the years 637-645; it was not 
possible to be more defenceless and forlorn than was the 
lis. senate in 615 : bad there been in Rome a real opposition, 
that is to say, a party which wished and urged a funda- 
mental alteration of the constitution, it must necessarily 
have now made at least an attempt to overturn the restored 
senate. No such attempt took place ; the political question 
waB converted into a personal one, the generals were 
changed, and one or two useless and unimportant people 
were baniahed. It was thus settled, that the so-called popu- 
lar party as such neither could nor would govern; that only 
two forms of government were at all possible in Home, a 
tyrannis or an oligarchy ; that, so long us there happened 
to be nobody sufficiently well known, if not sufficiently Im- 
portant, to usurp the regency of the state, the worst mis- 
management endangered at the most individual oligarchs, 
but never the oligarchy ; that on the other hand, bo soon 
as such a pretender appeared, nothing was easier than to 
shako the rotten curule chairs. In this respect the coming 
forward of Marina was significant, just because it was in itself 
so utterly unwarranted. If the burgesses had stormed the 
senate-house after the defeat of Albinus, it would have 
been natural, not to say proper ; but after the turn which 
Metellus had given to the Numidian war, nothing more 
could be said of mismanagement, and still less of danger 
to the commonwealth, at least in that respect : and yet the 
first ambitious officer who turned up succeeded in doing 
that with which i In- older AtVicanus hail once threatened the 
government (ii, 358), and procured for himself one of the 
principal military commands against the distinctly expressed 
will of the governing body. Public opinion, unavailing in the 
hands of the so-called popular party, became an irresistible 
weapon in the hands of the future king of Borne. "We do 
not mean to say that Marios intended to play the pretender, 
at least at the time when be canvassed the people for the 
:.upremo command in Africa ; but, whether he did or did not 
understand what be was doing, there was evidently an end 
nf the restored aristocratic government when i.ie comitial 
machine began to make generals, or, which was nearly the 
same thing, when every popular officer was in a position to 
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nominate himself as general in a legal way. Only one 
new element emerged in these preliminary crises ; this was 
tlie introduction of military men and of military power into 
tlie political revolution. Whether Man us' appearance would ■ 
he the immediate prelude of a new attempt to supersede the 
oligarchy by the tyrannis, or whether it would, as in various 
similar cases, pass away without further consequence as an 
isolated encroachment on tlie prerogative of the government, 
could not yet be determined ; but it could well be foreseen 
that, if these rudiments of a pectind tt/nwnis should attain 
any development, it was not a statesman like Gaius 
Gracchus, hut au officer that would lnvume its head. The 
contemporary reorganization of tlie military system — which 
Marius introduced when, in forming his army destined for 
Africa, he disregarded the property-uualiG cation hitherto 
required, and allowed even the poorest burgess, if he was 
otherwise serviceable, to enter the legion as a volunteer — 
may have been projected by its author on purely military 
grounds ; but it was none the less on that account a moment- 
ens political event, that the army was no longer,as formerly, 
composed of those who had much, no longer even, as in the 
most recent times, composed oi' tlu^c who had *i:ir,el hing, to 
lose, but became gradually converted into a host of people 
who had nothing but their arms and what the geueral be- 
stowed on them. The aristocracy ruled in 650 as absolutely 104. 
as in 620; but the Bigna ofchu impending (.:;it;islrypiur had ]:■ 
multiplied, and on the political horizon the sword had begun 
to appear by the side of the crown. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PEOPLES OF THE XORTH. 

Bditioni of From the close of the sixth, century the Roman community 
Home to ruled over the three great peninsulas projecting from the 
the north, nor thern continent into the Mediterranean, at least taken 
as a whole. Even there however — in the north and west of 
Spain, in the valleys of the Ligurian Apennines and the Alps, 
and in the mountains of Macedonia and Thrace — tribes 
wholly or partially free continued to defy the negligent 
Eoman government, Moreover the continental communi- 
cation between Spain and Italy as well as between Italy 
and Macedonia was very superficially provided for, and the 
countries beyond the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the ]f;i]k;m 
chain — the great river-basins of the Rhone, the Rhine, and the 
Danube — in the main lay beyond the political horizon of the 
Romans. We have now to set forth what steps were taken 
on the part of Rome to secure and to round ofF her empire 
in this direction, and how at the same time the great masses 
of peoples, who were ever moving to and fro behind that 
mighty mountain-screen, began to beat at the gates of the 
northern mountains and rudely to remind the Grteco-Roman 
world that it was mistaken in. believing itself the sole pos- 
sessor of the earth. 
Thtmnctry Let us first glance at the region between the western 
between the Alps and the Pyrenees. The Romans had for long corn- 
Alps and manned this part of the coast of the Mediterranean through 
pjraaa. their c]ient ^ rf Mju}gi u a> one of the oldeatj moat faithful, 

and most powerful of the allied communities dependent on 
Rome. Its maritime stations, Agatha (Agde) and Rhoda 
(Rosas) to tho westward, and Tauroentium (Ciotnt), Olbia 
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(Hyeres ?), Antipolis (Antibes), and Nicrca (Nice) on the 
east secured the navigation of the coast as well as the land- 
route from the Pyrenees to the Alps; and its mercantile 
and political connections reached far into the interior. An Cpufficts 
expedition into the Alps above Nice and Antibes, directed j T ." h ^ 
against the Ligurian Oiybii and Decietes, waB undertaken Ll £ lmans < 
by the Romans in 600 partly at the request of the Mas- 154. 
sUiots, partly in their own interest ; and after hot conflicts, 
some of which were attended with much loss, this district 
of the mountains was compelled to furnish thenceforth 
standing hostages to tlie Massiliots and to pay them a yearly 
tribute. It is not improbable that about this same period 
the cultivation of the vine and olive, which flourished in. 
this quarter after the model set by the Jla^iliois, \vu* in 
the interest of the Italian landholders and merchants 
simultaneously prohibited throughout the territory beyond 
the Alps dependent on Massilia.* A similar character of and the 
financial speculation marks the war, which was waged by Salassi. 
the Romans under the consul Appius Claudius in 611 143. 
against the Salassi respecting the gold mines and gold wash- 
ings of Victumulaj (in the district of Vercelli and Bard and 
in the whole valley of the Dorea Baltea). The great extent of 
these washings, which deprived the inhabitants of the country 
Jying lower down of water for their fields, firBt gave rise to 
an attempt at mediation and then to the armed intervention 
of the Romans. The war, although the Romans began it 
like all the other wars of this period with a defeat, led at 
last to the subjugation of the Salassi and the cession of the 
gold district to the Soman treasury. Some forty years 
afterwards (6&4) the colony of Eporedia (Ivrea) was insti- ISO, 
tuted on the territory thus gained, chiefly perhaps with a 
view to command the western, as Aquileia commanded the 
eastern, passage of the Alps. 

These Transalpine wars first assumed a more serious cha- Trtnialpini 
racter, when Marcus Fulvius Flaccus, the faithful ally of ^"^ ons 01 
Gaius Gracchus, took the chief command in this quarter as 1 

" If Cicero ha* nnt allowed himself to fall into an anachronism, when he 
mates Africanus say this as early as 625 [it Btp, Hi. B i. tha d»w indicated 129- 
in the tent remains perhaps the tmly possible stie. This .-ii.-^ t m-ju l di-l nut 
refer to Northern Italy and Lignria, as tho cultivation of tho vine by the 
Gennatesin 0117 'ii. :*;(;, :.otc) pi-nvc ; mid as little, to the inimtdiate lerri- H<. 
tow rt (Just, iiiii. 4; Poseidon. Fr. 25, Jliill. ; Strsbo, iv. 179). 

The large export of wine and oil from Italy to the region of the Ilhone in the 
•erentb century n.c. is well laiown 
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12ft consul in 629. He was the first to enter on the career of 
Transalpine conquest. Among the many subdivisions of 
the Celtic nation at this period, the canton of the Bituriges 
had lost its real hegemony and retained merely an hono- 
rary presidency; and the actually leading canton in the 
region from the Pyrenees to the Ithine and from the Medi- 
Tho terranean to the Western Ocean was that of the Arverni ;* 
Arrow, so that the statement seems not quite an exaggeration, that 
it could bring into the field as many as 180,000 men. With 
them the Hadui (about Autun) carried on an unequal 
rivalry for the hegemony ; while in north-eastern Gaul the 
kings of the Suessiones (about Soissons) united under 
their protectorate the league of the Belgio tribes extending 
over to Britain. Greek travellers of that period had much 
to tell of the magnificent state of Luerius, king of the 
Arverniana — how, surrounded by his brilliant train of clans- 
men, his huntsmen with their pack of hounds in leash and 
his band of wandering minstrels, he travelled in a silver- 
mounted chariot through the towns of his kingdom, scatter- 
ing the gold with a full hand among the multitude, and 
gladdening above all the heart of the minstrel with the 
glittering shower. The descriptions of the open table which 
he kept in an enclosure of 1500 double paces square, and 
to which every one who came in the way was invited, 
vividly remind us of the marriage-table of Comacho, In 
fact, the numerous Arvernian gold coins of this period still 
extant show that the canton of the Arvernians had attained 
to extraordinary wealth and a comparatively high standard 
of civilization. 

War with The attack of Flaecns, however, was in the first instance 
the Alio- directed not against the Arverni, hut against the smaller 
bropmand tribes in the district between the Alps and the Ehone, 
Arverni. wnere the original Ligurian inhabitants had become mixed 
with aub«.' l iiit?nt arrivals of Celtic banda, and there had 
arisen a Celto-Ligurian population resembling in this re- 
125. 12*. Bpeet the Celtiberians. He fought (629, 630) with success 
againstthe Salyes or Salluvii in the region of Aix and in the, 
valley of the Durance, and against their northern neighbours 
the vocontii (in the departments of Vaucluse and Drome) ; 
123. 122. and so did his successor Gaius Sextius Cnlvinus (631, 632) 
against the Allohrogea, a powerful Celtic clan in the rich 
* la AiivciTrne. Tli?ir capital, Nemetum or Nemostin, lay not fur frme 
Clermont. 
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valley of tlie Isere, which liad come at the request of the 
fugitive king of the Salyes, Tutomotulus, to help hira to 
reconquer his land, but was defeated in the district of Aix. 
When the Allubnigcs neve;-!lieh>s refused to surrender the 
king of the Salyes, Ginous Domitius Ahenobarbus, the suc- 
cessor of Calviims, penetrated into their own territory 
(632). lip to this period the leading Celtic tribe had heen 
spectators of the encroachments of their Italian neighbours ; 
the Arvernian king Betiiitua, son of the Luerius already 
mentioned, seemed not mui'h inclined to enter on a danger- 
ous war for the sake of the loose relation of dependence in 
which the eastern cantons might stand to him. But when 
the Romans showed signs of attacking the Allohroges in 
their own territory, he offered his mediation, the rejection 
of which was followed by his taking die lield with all hia 
forces to help the Allohroges ; whereas the Hajdui embraced 
the side of the Romans. On receiving accounts of the 
rising of the Arverni, the Bomans sent the consul of 688, 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, to meet in concert with Aheno- 
barbus the impending attack. On the southern border of 
the canton of tho Allohroges at the confluence of the Isere 



B Rhone, 
which dec 



UgUBt 



gOT 



the consul ; whereupon the latter, thenceforth called Allo- 
brogicus, returned to Italy and left to Ahenobarbus the no 
longer distant termination of the Arvernian war. Aheno- 
barbus, personally exasperated at king Betuitus because 
he had induced tho Allohroges to surrender to Maxim us 
and not to him, possessed himself treacherously of the 
person of the king and sent him to Rome, where the senate, 
although disapproving the breach of fidelity, not only kept 
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the man who had been betrayed, but gave orders that his 
eon, Congonnetiacus, should likewise be sent to Eome. 
This seems to have been the reason why the Arvernian war, 
alreadv almost at an end, once more broke out, and a 
second appeal to arma took place at Vindalium (above 
Avignon) at the confluence of the Sorgue with the Rhone, 
The result was not different from that of the first : on this 
occasion it was chiefly the African elephants that scattered 
the Celtic army. Thereupon tlio Arverni submitted to peace, 
and tranquillity was restored in the land of the Celts.* 
Province of The result of these military operations was the institution 
Karbo. of a new Roman province between the maritime Alps and 
the Pyrenees. All the tribes between the Alps and the 
Ehone became dependent on the Eomans and, so far as they 
did not pav tribute to Massilia, probably became now tribu- 
taries of Rome. Id the country between the Rhone and 
the Pyrenees the Arverni retained freedom and were hot 
bound to pay tribute to the Eomans ; but they had to cede 
to Rome the most southerly portion of then- direct or indi- 
rect territory — the district to the south of the Cevennes as 
far as the Mediterranean, and the upper course of the 
Garonne as far as Tolosa (Toulouse). As the primary 
object of these occupations was the establishment of a land 
communication between Italy and Spain, arrangements were 
made immediately thereafter for the construction of the road 
along the coast. For this purpose a belt of coast from the 
Alps to the Rhone, from 1 to 1£ of a mile in breadth, was 
handed over to the Massiliots, who already had a series of 
maritime stations along thia coast, with the obligation of 
keeping the road in proper condition ; while from the Rhone 
to the Pyrenees the Eomans themselves laid out a military 
highway, which obtained from its originator Ahenobarbus 
the name of Via Domitia. 
Romantet- As usual, the formation of new fortresses was combined 
tlansnis in with the construction of roads. In the eastern portion 
the region of 

the Rhone. * The battle a.1 VhVbltum is pined by the epitoraator of Livy and bv 
Orosius before that on the Isara; but the reverse order is supported by Floras 
and Stmbo (iv. 191), and is confirmed partly by the circumstance that 
Maiimus, according to the Epitome of Livy and Pliny If. JV., rri. 50, fought 
it when consul, partly and especially by (he Capitoline Fasti, according to 
which Maiimus not only triumphed before Ahenobarbus, but the former 
triumphed over the Allubroges and the king of the Arverni, the latter onlv 
over the Arverni. It is clear that the battle with the Allobrogo and Arverni 
must have taken place earlier than that with the Arverni alone. 
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the Koinans chose the spot where Gaiua Sextius defeated 
the Celts, and where the pleasantness and fertility of the 
region aa well as the numerous hot and cold springs invited 
them to settlement ; a Roman township sprang up there 
— the " baths of Sextius," Aquas Sextias (AixY To the west 
of the Ehone the Romans settled in Karbo, an ancient 
Cdiio town on the navigable river Atax. (Aude) at a small 
distance from the sea, which is already mentioned by Heca- 
tieus, and which even before its occupation by the Iiomans 
was the rival of Massilia as a place of stirring commerce, 
and as sharing the trade in British tin. Aquas did not obtain 
civic rights, but remained a standing camp ;* whereas Narbo, 
although in like manner founded mainly as a sentinel out- 
post against the Celts, became, as "Mars' town," a Roman 
burgess-colony and the usual seat of the governor of the 
new Transalpine Celtic province or, as it was more frequently 
called, the province of Narbo. 

The Graccban party, which suggested these extensions of Thead™n« 
territory beyond the Alps, evidently wished to open up«f'h*Ho- 
thcro a new and immeasurable field for their plans of colom- 
nation, — a field which offered the same advantages as Sicily Jh"™i' c , T 
and Africa, and could be more easily wrested from the of the re- 
natives than the Sicilian and Libyan estates from the iteration. 
Italian capitalists. The fall of Gaius Gracchus, no doubt, 
gave occasion here also to restrictions on the acquisition of 
territory and still more on the founding of cities ; but, if the 
design was not carried out in its full extent, it was at any 
rate not wholly frustrated. The territory acquired and, 
still more, the foundation of Narbo — a settlement on which 
the senate vainly endeavoured to inflict the fate of that at 
Carthage — remained standing as parts of an unfinished 
structure, exhorting the future successor of Gracchus to 
continue the building. It is evident that the Roman mer- 
cantile class, which was able to compete with Massilia in 
the Gallo-Britannic traffic at Narbo alone, protected that 
settlement from the assaults of the Optimates. 

A problem similar to that in the north-west had to be nivria. 
dealt with in the north-east of Italy; it was in like 

• Aqua was not a colony, ss Liry sap (JSp. 61), tola, oartslhm (Strabo, 
iv. tan ; Velleius, i. IS ; l'la,lvi s , Op.-sc. i. 30;i). The same holds true of 
Italica (P. *), and of many other places — Vindonis>a, for instance, ncrer «aa 
in law anything else than a Celtic village, but was withal a fortified Roman 
camp and n place of very «iDsidtr»b!« importance. 
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manner not wholly neglected, but was solved still more 
imperfectly than the former. With the foundation of 
!£3. Aquileia (571) the Istrian peninsula came into possession 
of the Bomans (ii. 19fi) : in part of Epirus and the former 
territory of the lords of Seodra they had already ruled for 
Dalmatians, some considerable time previously. But nowhere did their 
dominion reach into the interior ;"and even on the coast they 
exercised scarcely a nominal sway over the inhospitable dis- 
trict between Istria and Bpirus, which, with its wild series 
of mountain-caldrons broken neither by river-valleys nor 
by coast-plains and arranged like scales one above another, 
and with its chain of rocky islands stretching along the 
coast, separates rather than coonects Italy and Greece. 
Around the town of Dclmium clustered the confederacy of 
the Delmatians or Dalmatians, whose manners were rough 
as their mountains. While the neighbouring peoples had 
already attained a high degree of culture, the Dalmatians 
were as yet unacquainted with money, and divided their land, 
without m.'O^Tiizmg any special -right of property in it, 
afresh every eight years among the members of the com- 
munity. Brigandage and piracy were the only native 
trades. These tribes had in earlier times been in loose 
relations of dependence on the rulers of Seodra, and had 
been in consequence chastised by the Roman expeditions 
against queen Teuta (ii. 74) and Demetrius ot Pharos 
(u. 7G) ; but on the accession of king Genthius they had 
revolted, and had thus escaped the fate which involved 
southern Illyria in the fall of the Macedonian empire and 
rendered it permanently dependent on Home (ii. 802). 
The Romans were glad to leave the far from attractive 
region to itself. But the complaints of the Roman lllyrians, 
particularly of the Daorsi, who dwelt on the Jfarenta to the 
south of the Dalmatians, and of the inhabitants of the 
island of Isaa (Lissa), whose continental stations Tragyrium 
(Trau) and Epctium (near Spalato) suffered severely from 
the natives, compelled the Roman government to despatch 
an embassy to the latter, and, on receiving the reply that 
the Dalmatians had neither troubled themselves hitherto 
about the Romans nor would do so in future, to send thither 
156. an army in 698 under the consul Gaius Marcius Figuluu. 
Their sub- Ho penetrated into Dalmatin, but was again driven hack 
jugation. into the ■ Roman territory. It was not till his successor 
Publius Seipio Nasica took the large and strong town of 
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Delmium in 599, that the confederacy conformed and pro- 155. 
fessed itself subject to the Romans. But the poor and but 
superficially subdued country was not sufficiently important 
to be erected into a distinct province : the Romans con- 
tented themselves, as thoy had already done in tho case of 
the more important possessions in Epirus, with having it 
administered from Italy along with Cisalpine Haul; an 
arrangement which was, at least as a rule, retained even 
when the province of Macedonia had been erected in 608 1+6. 
and its north-western frontier had been filed to the north- 
ward of Soodra.* 

But this very conversion of Macedonia into a province The Romaci 
directly dependent on Eome gave to the relations of Rome jf ™ nce - 
with tho peoples on tho north-east greater importance, by 
imposing on the Romans the obligation of defending the 
everywhere exposed frontier on the north and east againBt 
the adjacent barbarian tribes ; and in a similar way not long 
afterwards (021) the acquisition by Rome of the Thracian 133. 
C]ii;r;oiU-Hi- ( [ii'iiins'.i'ii iiC (j:tllipoli) previously belonging to 
the kingdom of the Attalids devolved on the Romans the 
obligation hitherto resting on the kings of Perganius to 
protect Lysimachia against the Thracians. From the double 
basis furnished by the valley of the Po and the province of 
Macedonia, the Romans could now advance in earnest 
lowiinirt the region of the headwaters of the Rhine and 
towards the Danube, and possess themselves of the northern 
mountains at least so far as was requisite for the security 
of the south. 

In thi-sc regions the most powerful nation at that time The trib-a 
was the great Celtic people, which according to tho »t the 
native tradition (i. 337) had issued from its settlements on J*,"™^ 
the western ocean and poured itself about the same time Qlld n | 0I1B 
into the valley of the Po on tho south of tho main chain of the Dsimhe 
the Alps and into the regions on the Upper Rhine and on 
the Danube to the north of that chain. Among their 
various tribes, both banks of the Upper Rhine were occu- 
pied by the powerful and rich Helvetii, who nowhere came into Helvetii. 
immediate contact with the Romans and so lived in peace 
and in treaty with them : at this time they seem to have 
stretched from the lake of Geneva to the river Main, and to 

* P. 42. The Pirmtio in the vnllcya of Hie Drill belonged to the pro™ce 
of Macedonia, but made forays into the neighbouring [Uvriciun (Cesar, 
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have occupied the modern Switzerland, Suabia, and Fran- 
Boii. conia. Adjacent to them dwelt the Boii, whose settlements 
were prohably in the modern Bavaria and Bohemia." To 
the south-east of these we meet with another Celtic stock, 
which made its appearance in Styria and Carinthia under 
T.-iurisci. the name of the Taurisci and afterwards of the jNorici, 
Oimi. in Friuli, Carniola, and Ietria under that of the Carni. 

Their city Noreia (not far from St. "Veit to the north of Kk- 
genfurt) was flourishing and widely known from the iron 
mines that were even at that time zealously wrought in 
those regions ; still more were the Italians at this very 
period allured thither by the rich seams of gold brought to 
light there, till the natives excluded them and took this 
California of that day into their own hands. These Celtic 
hordes streaming along on both sides of the Alps had after 
their fashion occupied chiefly the flat and hill country; the 
Alpine region proper and likewise the district along the 
Adige and the lower Po were not occupied by them, and 
remained in the hands of the earlier indigenous population. 
Kothiug certain has as yet been ascertained as to the 
nationality of the latter ; but they appear under the name 
of the Ifceti in the mountains of East Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, and under that of the Euganoi and Veneti about 
Padua and Venice ; so that at this last point the two great 
Celtic streams almost touched each other, and only a narrow 
belt of native population separated the Celtic Cenomani 

* "The Helvetli dwelt," Tacitus 6ays(Cmn. 28), '• between the Hercynian 
Forest (i. i., here probably the Itnuhe Alp), tlie Rhine, nml (lie Main ; the 

IS<:-ii imthiv on." l'osidij:ii C-jjj. Stral). vil. 233) states that the Boii, at 

tim time when they rejiul-ed the Cirr-iiri, iniiaait.ea the Heiryniall Forest, i.e., 
the mountains from the Raehe Al|i to the Bolinienifild. The an:i;n!.,: ; .m:e 
that Cosnr transplants them » beyond the Rhine " {B. G. i. 5) is by no means 
■riu'insisliTii with lliis, for, it-, hi: I im r-_- {turn iiie Helvetian pjiat of 

view, he may very well mean the country to the north-east of the lake of 
friri-itsni:-? ; which quitf acnii:!. with the fa;-:, I lint Sriab.. (vii. 2-X2) uVii:r;iVs 
la- f:ir::i'.v i!?iaa .-.ikotv blrdeiiii!- n:i I::: lakj of L'o:i.:;.'aie.'. ,:::.-:\ t tliat or 
i.- not. quite nominate in mini in;; :-.]<n:g uita li'nn tin! Viiiileiid a» .[w.'ilii'j li- 
the hike of Constance, for the latter only established themselves ttere after 
the Boii had evacuated these districts. From these settlements the Boii were 

100 of Vusidonius, consequently before S50 ; detached portion! of them in Cesar's 
lime ronmed about in Ciirinthia {II. G. i. a), and tame thence to the Helvetii 
and into western Gaul ; ai/'tber sV/arm ibnn'i new ss-tihirMiis en th-- ?l:i'.t«i- 

60. Ke, where it ma wimliihli-1 about TO') )a- the Cutis: ; but the district— the 
"Bolan desert," as it was caLed— preservi.a the ifMUe of thii the most ha. 
taued of all U 1 J [ i 137 rwte) 
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about Brescia from the Celtic Carnians in Friuli. The 
Euganci and Veneti had long been peaceful subjects of the 
Romans ; whereas the peoples of the Alps proper were not 
only still free, but made regular forays down from their 
mountains into the plain between the Alps and the Po, 
where they were not content with levying contributions, 
hut conducted themselves with fearful cruelty iu the places 
whkrh they captured, not unfrequently slaughtering the 
whole male population down to the infaut in the cradle— the 
practical answer, it may be presumed, to the Eoman razzias 
in the Alpine valleys. How dangerous these Eastian inroads 
wore, appears from the fact that one of them about 660 de- 
stroyed the considerable township of Comum. 94 _ 
It' these Celtic and non-Celtic tribes having their settle- itijrian 
ments upon and beyond the Alpine chain were already ]*epl<s. 
variously intermingled, there was, as may easily be con- 
ceived, a still more comprehensive intermixture of peoples 
in the countries on the Lower Danube, where there were 
no high mountain ranges, as in the more western regions, 
to serve as natural walls of partition. The original Illyriau 
population, of which the modern Albanians seom to be the 
last pure survivors, was throughout, at least in the. inte- 
rior, largely raised with Celtic elements, and the Celtic 
armour anti Celtic method of warfare were probablv every- 
where introduced in that quarter. Next to the Tauriaci 
came the Japydes, who had their settlements on the Julian JapyJei. 
Alps in the modern Croatia as far down as Eiume and 
Zeng, — a tribe originally perhaps Illyrian, but largely 
mixed with Celts. Bordering with these along the const 
were the already-mentioned Dalmatians, into whose rugged 
mountains the Celts do not seem to have penetrated; 
whereas in the interior the Celtic Seordisci, to whom the ScorJisti. 
tribe of the Triballi which was formerly especially powerful 
there had succumbed, and who had played a principal part 
in the Celtic expeditions to Delphi, were about this time 
the leading nation along the Lower Save as far as the ' : 
Morava in the modern Bosnia and Servia. They roamed 
far and wide towards Mcesia, Thrace, and Macedonia, and 
fearful tales were told of their savage valour and cruel cus- 
toms. Their chief stronghold was the strong Segestica or 
Siscia at the point where the Kulpa falls into the Save. The 
peoples of the modern Hungary, Wallachia. and Bulgaria 
still remained for the present beyond the horizon of the 
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Romans ; the latter came into contact with the Thraciana 
alone on the eastern frontier of Macedonia at the Ehodope 

Conflicts on It would have been no easy task for a government more 

the frontier, energetic than was the Eoman government of that day to 
establish an organized and adequate defence of the frontier 
against these wide domains of barbarism ; what was done 
for this important object under the auspices of the govern- 
ment of the restoration, did not come up to even the most 
moderate requirements. There seems to have been no want 

in the Alp* of expeditions against the inhabitants of the Alps : in 636 
lis. there was a triumph over the Stosni, who were probably 
95. settled in the mountains above Verona; in 659 the consul 
Lucius Crassus caused the Alpine valleys far and wide to 
be ransacked and the inhabitants to be put to death, and 
yet he did not succeed in killing enough of them to 
enable him to celebrate a village triumph and to couple 
the laurels of the victor with his oratorical fame. But as 
the Eomans remained satisfied with razzias of this sort 
which merely exasperated the natives without rendering 
them harmless, and, apparently, withdrew the troops again 
after every such inroad, the state of matters in the region 
beyond the Po remained substantially the same as before. 

io Thrace. On the Thracian frontier they appear to have given them- 
selves little concern about their neighbours; except that 
103. there is mention made in 651 of conflicts with the Thracians, 
97. and in 657 of others with the Majdi in the border mountains 
between Macedonia and Thrace. 

jiillyria. More serious conflicts took place in the Illyrian land, 
where complaints were constantly made as to the turbulent 
Dalmatians by their neighbours and those who navigated the 
Adriatic; and along the wholly exposed northern frontier of 
Macedonia, which, according to the significant expression of 
a Eoman, extended as far as the Eoman swords and spears 
reached, the conflicts with the barbarians never ceased. In 
135. GI9 an expedition was undertaken against the Ardyasi or 
Vardiei and the Pluriei or Paralii, a Dalmatian tribe on the 
coast to the north of the mouth of the Narenta, which was 
incessantly perpetrating outrages on the sea and on the op- 
posite coast : by order of the Eomans they removed from the 
coast and settled in the interior of the modern Herzegovina, 
where they began to cultivate the soil, but, unused to their new 
calling, pined away in that inclement region. At the same 
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time an attack was directed from Macedonia against the 
Scordiaci, who had, it may be pi-i^mned. made common cause 
with the assailed inhabitants of the coast. Soon afterwards 
(625) the consul Tuditanus in connection with the able 129. 
Decimua Brutus, the conqueror of the Spanish Galkeei, 
humbled the Japydes, and, after sustaining a defeat at 
the outset, at length carried I. lie Jumiiii) arms into the heart 
of Dalmatia as far as the river Kerka, 115 miles distant from 
Aquileia ; the Japydes thenceforth appear as a nation at 
peace and on friendly terms with Borne. But ten years 
later (635) the Dalmatians rose afresh, once more in concert i j9. 
with the Scordiaci. While the consul Lucius Cotta fought 
against the latter and in doing so advanced apparently as 
far as Segestica, his colleague Lucius Metellus afterwards 
named Dalmatic us, the elder brother of the conqueror of 
Numidia, marched a^ainM: (lie. J);ilm:iiians, conquered them 
and passed the winter in Snhma (Sjuhilo), which town hence- 
forth appears as the chief e trough old of the Komans in that 
region. It is not improbable that the construction of the 
Via Gabinia, which led from Salona in an easterly direction 
to Andetrium (Glissa) and thence farther into the interior, 
falls within this period. 

The expedition of the consul of 639, Marcus jEmilius The [lis. 
Scaurus, against the Taurisci* presented more the character Komans 
of a war of conquest. He was the first of the Romans to cross the 
the chain of the eastern Alps at their lowest elevation be- ™ 
tween Trieste and Laybach, and contracted hospitable rela- 
tions with the Taurisci; which secured a not unimportant 
commercial intercourse without involving the Eomans, as a 
formal Bubjugation would have involved them, in the com- 
motions of the peoples to the north of the Alps. The at- 
tacks about the same time directed irom Macedonia towards 
the Danube yielded at first a very unfavourable result : the 
consul of 640, &aius Porcius Cato, was surprised in the IU. 
Servian mountains by the Scordisci, and his army completely 
destroyed, while he himself, with a few attendants, disgrace- 
fully fled. With difficulty the pnotor Marcus Didius pro- 
tected the Eoman frontier. His successors fought with and reach 
better fortune, Gaius Metellus Caprarius (641, 642), Marcus the Danube. 
Livius Drusus (642, 643), the first Eoman general who Jjjl}^' 

* They are tailed in the Triumphal Fasti Galli Kami; and in Victor Li- 
il-ires Tuurisci (l"ur such should be the reading instead of the recti Ted i.ij Im 
et Caurisoif. 
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DO. reached the Danube, and Marcus Minucius (644), who car- 
ried his arma along the Morava* and so thoroughly defeated 
the Seordisci, that they thenceforth sank into insignificance, 
and in their room another tribe, the Dardaoi (in Servia), 
began to play the leading part in the region between the 
northern frontier of Macedonia and the Danube. 
TheCimbrt, But these victories had an effect which the victors did not 
anticipate. For a considerable period au " unsettled people " 
had been wandering along the northern verge of the country 
occupied by the Celts on both sides of the Danube. They 
called themselves the Cimbri, that is, the Chempho, the 
champions or, as their enomics translated it, tbo robbers ; a 
designation, however, which to all appearance had become 
the name of the people even before their migration. They 
came from the north, and the first Celtic people with whom 
they came in contact were, so far as ia known, the Boii, pro- 
bably in Bohemia. More exact details as to the cause and 
the direction of their migration have not been recorded 
by contemporaries^ and cannot be supplied by conjecture, 
since the state of things in those times to the north of Bo- 
hemia and the Main and to the east of the Lower Rhine lies 
wholly beyond our knowledge. But the hypothesis that 
the Cimbri as well as the similar horde of the Teutones 
which afterwards joined them belonged in the main not to 
the Celtic nation, to which the Romans at first assigned 
them, but to the Germanic, is supported by the most defi- 
nite facts : viz., by the existence of two small tribes of the 
same name — remnants left behind to all appearance iu 
their primitive seats — the Cimbri in the modern Denmark, 
the Teutones in the north-east of Germany in the neighbour- 
hood of the Baltic, where Pytheas, a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great, makes mention of them thus early in 
connection with the amber trade ; by the insertion of the 
Cimbri and Teutones in the list of tiie Germanic peoples 
among the Ingavones alongside of the Chauci; by the judg- 
ment of Csesar, who first made the Romans acquainted 
* As, according io Vdli'ius .iml Eulj-oMiua, the tribe conquered bvMinncius 

lie mentions the Hebras {the Maritza) Instead of the Mm-gtT(Morava). 

-f The account that largo tracts urL tlj._- con-ts of Hit North Sua ha J Wn 
toill away by i<LU:i,lai i.iu-., an.i thai this hn:i "i™<ir:(:J t:i . iiiifr : a-ior> of the 
Cimbri in a body (Sf.mb-5, vii. 2L'::';o>?s cot iudwu apj™t,-, lir hiLmlmis, as it 
seemed to the firrek Inquires ■ but wiiethiir it was based on tradition or on 
eqnjcoturc, cannot bo decided. 
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with the distinction between the Germans and the Celta, 
and who includes the Cimbri, many of whom ho must him- 
self have seen, among the Germnns ; and lastly, by the very 
names of the peoples and the statements as to their physical 
appearance and habits in other respects, which, while ap- 
plying to the men of the north generally, are especially 
applicable to the Germans. On the other hand it is con- 
ceivable enough that such a horde, after having wandered 
perhaps for many years and having douUU « welcomed every 
brother-in-arms who joined it in its movements near to or 
within the land of the Celts, would include a certain amount 
of Celtic elements ; so that it is not surprising that men 
ofCeltie name should be at the head of the Cimbri, or that 
the Romans should employ spies speaking the Celtic tongue 
to gain information among them. It was a marvellous 
movement, the like of which the Romans had never seen ; 
not a predatory expedition of mounted warriors, nor a " rer 
sacrum " of young men emigrating to a foreign laud, but a 
migratory people that had set out with their women and 
children, with their goods and chattels, to seek a new home. 
The waggon, which had everywhere among the still not 
fully settled peoples of the north a ilifierynt importance 
from what it had ii:muig the Hellenes and the Italians, and 
which universally accompanied the Celts also in their en- 
campments, was among the Cumbrians as it were their house, 
where, beneath the leather covering stretched over it, n place 
was found for the wife and children and even for the house- 
dog as well as for the furniture. The men of the south be- 
held with astonishment those tab 1 lank figures with the fair 
locks and bright-blue eyes, the hardy and stately women 
who were little inferior in size and strength to the men, and 
the children with old men's hair, as the amazed Italians 
called the flaxen-haired youths of the north. Their system 
of warfare was substantially that of the Celts of this period, 
who no longer fought, as the Italian Celts had formerly done, 
bareheaded and with merely sword and dagger, but with 
copper helmets often richly adorned and with a peculiar 
missile weapon, the tnaterk; the large sword was retained 
and the long narrow shield, along with which they probably 
wore also a coat of mail. they were not destitute of 
cavalry ; but the Romans were superior to them in that 
arm. Their order of battle was as formerly a crude phalanx 
professedly drawn up with just as many ranks in depth as in 
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breadth, the first rank of which in dangeroua combats not 
unfrequently tied together their metallic girdles with corda. 
Their manners were rude. Flesh was frequently devoured 
raw. The bravest and, if possible, the tallest man was king 
of the host. Not unfrequently, after the manner of the 
Celts and of barbarians generally, tlie time and place of the 
combat were previously arranged with the enemy, and some- 
times also, before the battle began, an individual opponent 
was challenged to single combat. The conflict was ushered in 
by their insulting the enemy with unseemly gestures, and by 
a horrible noise — the men raising their battle-shout, and the 
women and children increasing the din by drumming on the 
leathern covers of the waggons. The Cimbriau fought 
bravely— death on the bed of honour was deemed by him 
the only death worthy of a free man — but alter the victory he 
indemnified himself by the most savage brutality, and some- 
times promised beforehand to present to the gods of battle 
whatever victory should place in the power of the victor. 
The eiTecta of the enemy were broken in pieces, the horses 
were killed, the prisoners were hanged or preserved only to 
be sacrificed to the gods. It was the priestesses — grey-headed 
women in white linen dresses and unshod — who, like Iphi- 
genia in Scythia, offered thi.'M- saiTilii'i : s, and prophesied the 
future from the streaming blood of the victim whether cap- 
tive of war or criminal. How much in these customs waa the 
universal usage of the northern barbarians, how much was 
borrowed from the Celts, and how much was peculiar to the 
Germans, cannot be ascertained j only, the practice of having 
the army accompanied and directed not by priests, but by 
priestesses, may be pronounced as an undoubtedly Germanic 
custom. Thus marched the Cimbri into the unknown land — 
an immense multitude of various origin which had congre- 
gated round a nucleus of Germauie emigrants from the Bal- 
tic — not without resemblance to the great bodiea of emigrants, 
that in our own times cross the ocean similarly burdened and 
similarly mingled, and with aims not much less vague ; car- 
rying their lumbering waggon- castle, with the dexterity 
which a long migratory life imparts, over streams and moun- 
tains ; dangerous to more civilized nations like the wave 
and the hurricane, and like these capricious and unaccount- 
able, now rapidly advancing, now suddenly pausing, turning 
aside, or receding. They came and struck like lightning ; 
like lightning they vanished; and unhappily, in the dull 
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age in which they appeared, there was no observer who 
deemed it worth while accurately to describe the marvellous 
meteor. When men afterwards began to trace the chain, 
of which this emigration, the first Germanic movement which 
touched the orbit of ancient civilization, was a link, the 
direct and living knowledge of it bad long passed away. 

This homeless people of the Cimbri, which hitherto had Cimbmn 
been prevented from advancing to the south by the Celts on movemtnu 
the Danube, more especially by flie Boii, broke through " nd ™- 
that barrier in eimsc-pirnce of the attacks dirtied by the fllcts - 
Eomans against the Danubiau Celts; either because the 
latter invoked the aid of their Cimbrian antagonists against 
tin; advancing legions, or because the Iioman attack pre- 
vented them from protecting as hitherto their northern fron- 
tiers. Advancing through the territory of the Scordisci Defeat of 
into the Tauriscan countvv, thi'v approaehrd :n ii-tl the Carbo. 
passes of the Cnrnian Alps, to protect which the consul u3, 
Gnams Papirius Carbo took up a position on the heights not 
far from Aipiileia. I It-re, seventy yeara be lorn, Celtic tribes 
had attempted to settle on the south of the Alps, but at the 
bidding of the Romans had evacuated without resistance the 
ground which they had already occupied (ii. 190) ; even now 
the dread of the Transalpine peoples at the Hum an name 
showed itself powerfully. The Cimbri did not attack; in- 
deed, when Carbo ordered them to evacuate the territory 
of the Taurisci who were in relations of hospitality with 
Eome — an order whieh f lir- ! ivnt v wis h t ho latter by no means 
bound him to make— they complied and followed the guides 
whom Carbo had assigned to them to escort them over the 
frontier. But these guides were in fact instructed to lure 
the Cimbri into an ambush, where the consul awaited them. 
Accordingly an engagement took place not far from Moreia 
in the modern Carinthia, in which the betrayed gained the 
victory over the betrayer and inflicted on him considerable 
loss ; o storm, which separated the combatants, alone pre- 
vented the complete annihilation of the lioman army. 
The Cimbri might have immediately directed their attack 
towards Italy ; they preferred to turn to the westward. 
By treaty with the llelvetii and the Sequani rather than by 
force of arms they made their way to the left bank of the 
Rhine and over the Jura, and there some years after Carbo's 
defeat once more threatened the Roman territory by their im- 
mediate vicinity. "With a view to cover the frontier of the 
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D»fsatnf Bhine and the immediately threatened territory of the Allo- 
Silsnus, broges, a Roman army under Marcus Junius Silanua ap- 
109. peared in ti4o in Southcra Gaul. The Cimbri requested 
that land might bo assigned to them where they might 
peacefully settle — a request which certainly could not be 
granted. The consul instead of replying attacked them ; he 
was utterly defeated and the Roman camp was taken. The 
new levies which were occasioned by this misfortune were 
already attended with so much difficulty, that the senate pro- 
cured the abolition of the laws — probably proceeding from 
Gaius Gracchus— which limited the ubii^anoii to mildary 
serviee in point of time (P. 111). But the Cimbri, instead 
of following up their victory over the Romans, sent to the 
senate at Rome to repeat their request for the assignment of 
land, and meanwhile employed themselves, apparently, in the 
Inroad of subjugation of the surrounding Celtic cantons. Thus the 
the Helve- Roman province and (lie new Roman army were left for the 
tiiiow moment undisturbed bv the Germans; but a new enemy 
southern ar0Be iu q^i itself. The Helvetii, who had suffered much 
'' lu * in the constant conflicts with their north-eastern neighbours, 
felt themselves stimulated by the example of the Cimbri to 
seek in their turn for more quiet and fertilo settlements in 
western Gaul, and had perhaps, even when the Cimbrian 
hosts marched through their land, formed an alliance with 
them for that purpose. Now under the leadership of Divico 
the forces of the Tougeni (position unknown) and of the 
Tigorini (ou the lake of Murten) crossed the Jura,* and 
reached tho territory of the Nitiobroges (about Agcn on 
TWest oi the Garonne). Tho Roman army under the consul Lucius 
Ltmgintu, Cassius Longimis, which they here encountered, allowed 
itself to he decoyed by I he HelVctii into an ambush, in which 
the general himntdf ;md his h'-g.ile, 'lm i-iirtssiljsr ( l-jdtt* L'irn, 
along with the greater portion of the soldiers met their 
death: Gains Papillitis, the interim commander-in-chief of 
the force which had escaped to the camp, was allowed to 
withdraw under the yoke on condition of surrendering half 
the property which the troops carried with them and fur- 

• The llsi Lilt hvjnllvsi:-. thnt tlinTiiis.jcui ;icnl Ti^n-ini hn.l :idv:u.rtil at lie 
same lime witii the '.'imliii into (;.m[, rrm n, t he sniijifirlr.! I.j Slmhn (v i. 
■MS,, Mid is littl.; in li:ir:m.:iy with tho separate part iict«J hj the [Mvttii. 
I)::: lu.liliciLiil iieimnil-i of Ih'a- w.ir lire, n, iV.i^niviiWrv tlinl , ju.-t US 

in the case of the ftimnite wars, a connected historical narration cm only laj 
cliim to approiimate accuracy. 
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nishing hostages (l>47). So perilous was the state of things 107. 
for the Romans, that one of the moat important towns in 
their own province, Tolosa, rose against them and placed the 
Roman garrison in chains. 

But, as the Cimbrinns continued to employ themselves 
elsewhere, and the Helvetii did not further molest for the 
moment the .Roman province, the new Roman comman- 
der-in-chief, Quin his Servilius Caipio, hod full time to re- 
cover possession of the town of Tolosa by treachery and to 
empty at leisure the immense treasinvs amiiiuikted in the 
old and famous sanctuary of the Celtic Apollo. It was a de- • 
nimble gain for the em b arras a ed exchequer, but unfortunately 
the gold anil silver vessels on the way from Tolosa to Mas- 
silia were taken from the weak escort 'by a.band of robbers, 
and totally disappeared: the consul h'hr.ii.li' and his staff 
were, it was alleged, the instigators of tho onset (648). 108. 
Meanwhile they confined themselves to tho strictest defen- 
sive as regarded the chief enemy, and guarded the Roman 
province with three strong armies, till it should please the 
Cumbrians to repeat their attack. 

They came in G49 under their king Boiorix, 011 this occa- 105. 
siou Heriouslv mcilitislhig an inroad into Italy. They were Defeat of 
opposed on the right bank of the Rhone by the proconsul ArnUiio - 
Camio, 011 the left by tho consul Gnaius Mallius Maxiinus 
and by his legate, the consular Marcus Aureliua Seaurus, 
under him at tho head of a detached corps. The first onset 
fell on the latter; he was totally defeated and brought in 
person as a prisoner to the enemy's head-quarters, where 
the Cimbrian king, indignant at the proud warning given 
to him by the captive Roman not to venture with his army 
into Italy, put him to death. Maiimus thereupon ordered 
his colleague to hriiiL' hi? army over the l.tlnmi. 1 : the latter 
complving with reluctance at length appeared at Arausio 
(Orange) on the left bank of the river, where the whole 
Roman force stood confronting the Cimbrian army, and is 
* alleged to have made such an impression by its considerable 
numbers that the Cimbrians began to negotiate. But the 
two leaders lived in the most vehement discord. Maiimus, 
an ignoble and incapable man, was as consul the legal 
superior of his prouder and better born, but not better 
qualified, proconsular colleague Csepio ; but the latter re- 
fused to occupy a common camp and to devise operations 
in concert with' him, and still, as formerly, maintained his 
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independent command. In rain deputies from the Roman 
senate endeavoured to effect a reconciliation; a persona! 
conference between the generals, on which the officers in- 
Bisted, only widened the breach. When Ctepio saw MaiimuB 
negotiating with the envoys of the Cumbrians, he fancied 
that the latter wished to gain the sole credit of their subju- 
gation, and threw himself with his portion of the army alone 
in all haste on the enemy. He was utterly annihilated, so 
that even his camp fell into the hands of the enemy (6 Oct. 
649) ; and his destruction was followed by the no less com- 
plete defeat of the second Eoman army. It is asserted that 
80,000 Eoman soldiers and half as many of the immense 
and helpless body of camp-followers perished, and that only 
ten men escaped^ this much is certain, that only a few out 
of the two armies succeeded in escaping, for the Romans 
had fought with the river in their rear. It was a calamity 
which materially and morally far surpassed the day of 
Cannte. The defeats of Carbo, of Silanus, and of Longinus 
had passed without producing any permanent impression on 
the Italians. They were accustomed to open every war 
with disasters ; the invincibleness of the Eoman arms was 
ho firmly established, that it seemed superfluous to attend to 
the pretty numerous exceptions. But the battle of Arausio, 
the alarming proximity of the victorious Cimbrian army to 
the undefended passes of the Alps, the insurrections break- 
ing out afresh and with increased force both in the Roman 
territory beyond the Alps and among the Lusitanians, the 
defenceless condition of Italy, produced a sudden and fear- 
ful awakening from these dreams. Men recalled the never 
wholly forgotten Celtic inroads of the fourth century, the 
day on the Alliaand the burning of Rome : with the double 
force at once of the oldest remembrance and the freshest 
alarm the terror of the Gauls came upon Italy ; through all 
the west people seemed to beaware, that the Roman empire 
was beginning to totter. As after the battle of Canna>, 
the period of mourning was shortened by decree of the 
senate." The new enlistments brought out the most painful 
scarcity of men, All Italians capable of arms had to swear 
that they would not leave Italy; the captains of the vessels 
lying in the Italian ports were instructed not to take on 
board any man fit for service. It is impossible to tell what 

* To this, beyond doubt, the fragment of Diodotw ( Vai. p. 1 22> relntcs. 
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tj i F H iit have happened, had the Cimbrians immediately after 
their double victory advanced through t hi: gates of the Alps 
into Italy. But they first overrun the territory of the Arverni 
who laboured to defend themselves in their fortresses against 
the enemy ; and soon, weary of sic-sri's, set out from thence, 
not to Italy, but westward to the Pyrenees. 

If the torpid organism of the Eoman polity could still be The Roman 
brought to recover of itself its healthy action, that recovery °W<""t">". 
could not but take place now, when, by one of the marvellous 
chances in which the history of Home is bo rich, the dan- 
ger was sufficiently imminent to rouse nil the energy and 
all the patriotism of the burgesses, and yet did nut burst 
upon them so suddenly as to leave no space for tiie develop- 
ment of their resources. But the very same phenomena 
which had occurred four years previously after the African 
defeats, presented themselves afresh. In fact the African 
and Gallic disasters were essentially of the same kind. It 
may be that primarily the blame of the former fell more 
on the oligarchy as a whole, that of the latter more on indi- 
vidual magistrates; but public opinion justly recognized in 
both, above all things, the bankruptcy of the government, 
which, in its progressive developing: Li., placed in jeopardy first 
the honour and now the very existence of the state. People 
just a B little deceived themselves then as now regarding the 
true seat of the evil, but as little now an then did they make 
even an attempt to apply the remedy at the proper point. 
They saw well that the system was to' blame; but this time War of pro. 
also they adhered to the method of calling individuals to »ecutions. 
account. Doubtless, however, this second storm discharged 
itself on the head* of the oligarchy so much the more 
heavily, as the calamity of G49 exceeded in extent and peril 105. 
that of.645. The sure instinctive feeling of the public, that 109. 
there was no resource against the oligarchy except the 
tyrannis, was once more apparent in their readily yielding 
to every attempt by officers of note to tie the hands of the 
government and, under one form or another, to overturn 
the oligarchic rule by a dictatorship. 

It was against Quintal Ctepio that their attacks were 
first directed; and justly, in so far as he had primarily 
occasioned the defeat of Arausio by his insubordination, 
even apart from the prohablv well-founded but not proved 
charge of embezzling the Tolosati booty ; but the fury 
which the opposition displayed agaiuBt him was essentially 
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augmented bv the fact, that he li ad as consul ventured on an 
attempt to wrest tin: oflicc ol' jnrvmen from the capitali-ts, 
(P. 135). Onhisaccounttheold vi-iieriible jn-^n-ij.lis lli;it the 
sacredness of the magistracy should he respected even in the 
person of its worst occupant, was violated ; and, while the 
censure due to liie author of the calamitous day of Canum 
had been silently repressed within the breast, the author of 
the defeat of Arauaio was by decree of the people mir-ur.si i- 
tutionally deprived of his proconsulship; and — what had 
not occurred since the crises iu which the monarchy had 
perished— his property was confiscated by the state (6-1!) ?). 
Not long afterwards he was by a second decree of the bur- 
gesses expelled from the senate (650). But this was not 
enough ; more victims were desired, and above all Ciepio's 
blood. A number of tribunes of the people favourable to 
the opposition, with Lucius Appuleius Saturninus and Gaius 
Norbanus at their head, proposed in 651 to appoint an ex- 
traordinary judicial commission in reference to the embezzle- 
ment and treason perpetrated in Gaul ; in spite of the 
practical abolition of imprisonment previous to trial and of 
the punishment of death for political offences, Csi'pio win 
arrested and the intention of pronouncing and executing in 
bis case sentence of death was openly impressed. The govern- 
ment party attempted to get rid of the proposal by tri- 
bunician intervention; but the interceding tribunes were 
violently driven from the assembly, and in the furious 
tumult the first men of the senate were assailed with 
stones. The investigation could not be prevented, and the 
war of prosecutions pursued its course in 051 as it had done 
six years before ; Cspio himself, his colleague in the su- 
preme command Gmeus Mnllius Maximus, and numerous 
other men of note were condemned : a tribune of the people, 
who was a friend of Cienio, with difficulty succeeded by the 
sacrifice of his own civil cxisteuee in saving, at least, the 
life of the chief person accused.' 

* The deposition from office of Ihe proconsul Cspia, with which wns combing 

' '-' noiincc" *"- 

Jo <6ll _ . 

?lspscil between thnt net and his proper dcwaftll, 
f rliariv sruiwn uv uv [i-eip'-ii] n>: : .!.; ;n tW nr.d aimed at Cxpia, thnt depo- 
prjiitinli" fl 1,111 iiBl' -ln.iliif ilnvb.v !i|,> f.H-f.-itlll-p of il suit ill tllfi Wililtl! 
(A.coiliu:. in Came!, p. 7*0- Tlif !iii-ir..nts of l.idiiiam::. :'],. Hi; On, Ma- 
niliiu 06 amdeia cnusiim qnam H <:■)'<" f. .W'i.-m'n,' r.i,u!/w e ,-iv/t;te 
ciio Pinedas; which throws light on tlu Allusion inCicrfc u>: ii. 2$, 12;,} 
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Of more importance tluin th.'-u mi'ssiirea of revenge was Mnri us 
the question how the i.hmj'onm.j war Ivyoiid the Alps wasmwifJ' 
to be further carried on, and first of all to whom the su- to-idLel. 



]:o(V inform u:-, : > I . I r a law ]■]'■ ]:■"-. ill hv i-iieius Appuleius Sal Li llians 
brought about this laMstl ipke. Tills i.i i'lel I 1 , 1 \- ikj aliier lhaa tlj >2 Appulcian 

law as to the miii»!u nMjesf.M of (In- Komau slate fCic. ife Or. ii. 25, 107; 
4D, 201), !. i: liie prc.SH^ii ..I salurmuus for the =\| .point J: i.-;it of an eitraordi- 
ii-'.rv cuiiioii.-io.i iu iiii-.-»t :.;:«.! th.! Ii.asciis thill li:nl taWa place during the 
Cmiliam tr, I ll,- ,.- ,:.in'.i^L,.n of in.p.irv .is to the guii of Tolosa (Cic 

<*; X ft iii. :»'\ 74), :,r„... ,r;t oftho Appnleian law, in ilie ray same way as 
tin 1 .-]>i.";ial i;r 1:1 tr- of in.^ii:-.-- ■ fui:hoi- nu'iitioa...l ill that passage — as la a scan- 

ihih biib.rv of in im:I he" Hi.- Madan 1;l',v i.f fjl.S, iti t.i the occurrences 

wkhlh,: Vo.ual. onto! the 1'.'. In. -.Tan hw of !J 1 1 , ami as lo the Jugurthine war 
r.ut t.f th,. Maniilian la'.v of i]44. A .umparison u:" these ea.ses alsu shows that 
in such special r.immis.i.iiis- ihlf'rent la this iv..|..'tt from liie iii'lina:)- ones 
—even punisluu.'ii-s Ml'-etini! liii' .-.nil iiaib n.i^iit ami ivtre inflicted. The 
fact lhat ckeiiheie tile liilnini' of the people, (dins ,"ioi Loans, ii named as the 
person who set :ir;<:iu<; the proH- eli:ii:s ai;.fust l'a'|.i.. ami was aft.u'warda 
brought to trial lor .'loin- su iCiu. :li </>; ii.-kj, l-j7 ; 43, 199; 4D, 200; 
Or. I 'art. riit, I OS, H .rf.) is a..t iac.nsist.'ul aith til.! view javen above; for 
tile proposal ],.■,.. -lit." I as lua.'.i from »wi tribunes oflhe people (nd Hereon. 
i. ii, ■■: ; Ciii.de Or. ih 47, 197) i 1 II 

oa his tolienmc. As to the prkil of lias sec. ail aad anal condemnation of 
Csc-lii'i, the usual very inenn-: lerate iiyputhesis, iviiiuli plates it in USD, let) 
years alter the lot tie of Ar.r.isin, has h. . n .ihea ly rej.t ± ■ ■-- 1 _ It rests simply en 
tli,; th, a I'.:;:' Criis.ns wh-a ronsa!. <Mi.sc([to.!.tl V in oTjii, spoke ia favour of I.'a-pio 
(Cic. Brut. II, t -j LJ: ; which, liawelYr, he maaifestly dij not as his a.lvecate, 
Ii.iI.j.i tlii:ucra-.iun '.vin-a Xoi 1 is v,:i, li- (.1 i l;Ii t toaceuunt l.y l'ul.lius Si.ipirius 
Kufus for his conduct towai-d Crcpio ia lifiS. Formerly \ri placed this second 
accusation in il.iO; now trial «-<■ kaaw that i( mHadieil f.oia a proposal of 
Malum in us, ive can oalv ii,'s-t:.ti. l,-..'.n(-.-n -JCi : , waeii he ivas ti :!>.in o of the 

p..opi.' fur t!i,- lirst ! I'D.iiarch. .l/.u .H; Oius. v. 17; App. i. ^; Di.,],,,- 

p. WH. and Oil. whin In: held tint cliile a second time. There arc not 

niatciisls fur .l. ci lin.' til.- ].oiat ca-lLiialy, hut |h» jivat [.: e;»Mnierance of pro- 
liability is in l'.ivour of the r'uniHT y-.wr: aurtly because it ivr.s nearer to tha 
di-aslr.iiis evei.1- iu ii.iul, j.ai'l; h. is.u-.. in trie lolerahlv fail accounM of the 
second tribunate u: Satui uina- llicrc is no mention of Quiutus Orpio the 
father and the acts of rinletniH diver U-.1 u^iirmt hi In. The ci:cian-tn:ice, that 
the sums paid had: lo the treasury ia c...astqaeace of the decisions as to the 
.■■i-h. i.-i. Lii.'iit .■[ (lie Taki.-an ba„ty were claim,.. 1 by ^ataruinus in his second 
tribunate fir his scheme; cf (....Ionization (i)o IV™ III. 73, S, and thereon 
Or. HE, f<:d. p. i:i7), is not In it,ell' .Iceisiee, ..ad may, moreover, have 
been easily transferred by miitaii fi'om the first African to the second general 
agrarian Saw ofPatuminus. 

' The fact thai a I'm r'.i an Is, v.-a.'a Nurbaaus '.va. impeache i, his impeachment 
proceedeii on the very tjunuiil of the laiv which iie hail taken pirt in suggest- 
iar;, was an ironiud incident common in the Koman political procedare of this 
period (CIc. Brut. M, MS) and -la. aid not mi.lead us into the belief that 
tlit Appalciaa law was, like the later Cornelian, a general law of high treason. 
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prerae command in it was to be committed. With an un- 
prejudiced treatment of the matter it was not difficult to 
make a fitting choice. Rome was no doubt, in comparison 
wnh earlier times, not rich in military notabilities ; jet 
Quintus Maximus had commanded with distinction in Gaul, 
Marcus jEmilius Seaurus and Marcus Minucius in the 
regions of the Danube, Quintus Metellus, Publius Rutilius 
Rufus, Gaius Marius in Africa ; and the object proposed 
was not to defeat a I'yrrhus or a Hannibal, but again to make 
good the oi'ten tried superiority of Roman arms and Eoman 
tactics iii opposition to the barbarians of the north— an 
object which required no hero, but merely a stern and able 
soldier. But it was precisely a time, when anything was 
practicable rather than the unprejudiced settlement of a ques- 
tion of nd ministration. The government was, as it could 
not but be and as the Jugurtliine war had already shown, 
bo utterly bankrupt in public opinion, that its ablest generals 
had to retire in the lull career of victory, whenever it 
occurred to an officer of mark to vilify them before the 
people and to get himself as the candidate of the opposition 
appointed to the head of affairs. It was no wonder, that 
what took place after the victories of MeteDus was repeated 
on a greater scale after the defeats of Gurjus Malliua and 
Quintus Cfcpio. Once more Gams Marius came forward, 
in spite of the law which prohibited the holding of the con- 
sulship more than once, as a candidate for the supreme 
magistracy ; and not only \ras he nominated as consul and 
charged with the chief command in the Gallic war, while he 
was still in Africa at the head of the army there, but he was 
re-invested with the consulship for five years in succession 
104-100. (650-654). This proceeding, which looked like an inten- 
tional mockery of the exclusive spirit that the nobility had 
exhibited in reference to this very man in all its folly and 
shortsightedness, was unparalleled in the annals of the re- 
public, and in fact absolutely incompatible with the spirit 
of the free constitution of Home. In the Eoman military 
system in particular — the transformation of which from a 
burgess-militia into a set of mercenaries, begun in the 
African war, was continued and completed by Marius 
during his five years of a supreme command unlimited from 
the exigencies of the times still more than from the terms 
of his appointment — the profound traces of this unconstitu- 
tional commanderahip-i n -chief of the first democratic general 
remained visible for all times. 
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The new commander- in- chief, Gaius Marina, appeared fioman d* 
in 050 beyond the Alps, followed by a number of expe- fsnsite ' 
rienced officers — among whom the bold captor of Jugurtha, 
Lucius Sulla, wiiii ucijuiivil 1'ivsh distinction — and by a 
numerous host of Italian and allied soldiers. At first be 
did not find the enemy against whom be had been sent. 
The singular people, who had conquered at Arausio, had in 
the meantime (as we have already mentioned), after plunder- 
ing the country to the west of the Rhone, crossed the Pyre- 
nees and were carrying on a desultory warfare in Spain 
with the brave inhabitants of the northern coast and of the 
interior; it seemed as if the Germans wished nt their very 
first appearance on the historic stage to display their want 
of persevering grasp. So Marius found ample time on the 
one band to reduce the revolted Tectosages to obedience, 
to confirm afresh the wavering fidelity of the subject Gallic 
and Ligurian cantons, and to obtain support and contin- 
gents within and without the Roman province from the allies 
who were equally with the Eomans placed in peril by the 
Cimbri, such as the Hassiliots, the Allobroges, and the 
Sequani ; and on the other hand, to discipline the army 
intrusted to him by strict superintendence and impartial 
justice towards noble and ignoble, and to prepare the soldiers 
for the more serious labours of war by marches and exten- 
sive works of entrenching— particularly tho construction of 
a canal of the Rhone, afterwards handed over to the Mas- 
siliots, for facilitating the passage of the transports sent 
from Italy to the army. He maintained a strictly defensive 
attitude, and did not cross the bounds of the Roman pro- 
vince. At length, apparently in the course of G51, the wave 10B. 
of the Cimbri, after having broken itself in Spain on the 
brave resistance of the native tribes and especially of the 
Celtibcrians, flowed back again over the Pyrenees and 
thence, as it appears, passed along the shore of the Atlantic 
Ocean, where everything from the Pyrenees to the Seine 
submitted to the terrible invaders. There, on the confines 
of the bravo confederacy of theBelgto, they first encountered 
serious resistance ; but there also, while they were in the 
territory of the Vellocossi (near Rouen), considerable rein- 
forcements reached them. Not only three cantons of the Ths Cimbri, 
Helvetii, including the Tigorini and Tougeni who had T * ut ™!'*' 
formerly fought against the Romans at the Garonne, asso- *h oa ite 
ciated themselves, apparently about this period, witb the 
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Cimbri, but these were also joined by the kindred Teutones 
under their ting Teutobod, who had been driven by events 
which tradition has not recorded from their home on the 
Baltic eea to appear now on the Seine.* But even the 
united hordes were uuable to overcome the brave resistance 
Kipedition of the Belga). The loaders accordingly resolved, now that 
to Italy re- their numbers were thus swelled, to enter in all earnest on 
wived on. ^e expedition to Italy which they had several times contem- 
plated. In order not to encumber themselves with the spoil 
which they bad heretofore collected, they left it behind 
under the protection of a division of UOUO men, which after 
many wanuerings afterwards gavo rise to the tribe of the 
Aduatuci on the Sambre. But, whether from the diffi- 
culty of finding supplies on the Alpine routes or from 
other reasons, the mass again broke up into two hosts, one 
of which, composed of the Cimbri and Tigorini, was to re- 
cross the Rhine and to invade Italy through the passes of 
113. the eastern Alps already reconnoitred in 04-1, and the other, 
composed of tne newly arrived Teutones, the Tougeni, and 
the Ambrones — the flower of the Cimbrian host alreadv 
tried in the battle of ArauBio — was to invade Italy through 
Teutones Eoman Gaul and the western passes. It was this second 
m the [103. division, which in the summer of G52 once more crossed the 
GauL 1 " 0 Rhone without hindrance, and on its left bank resumed, 
after a pause of nearly three years, the struggle with the 
Romans. Marius awaited them in a well chosen and well 
provisioned camp at the confluence of the Isere with the 
Rhone, in which position he intercepted the passage of the 
barbarians by either of the only two military routes to 
Italy then practicable, that over the Little Kt. Bernard, 
and that along the coast. The Teutones attacked the camp, 
which obstructed their passage ; for three consecutive days 
the barbarians assailed the Roman entrenchments, but 
their wild courage was thwarted by the superiority of the 
Romans in fortress -warfare and by the prudence of the 
general. After severe loss the bold associates resolved to 

• The view here [nrsent*l rosin in the main on tlio c™i]n™itve]y trust- 
worthy account in the Epitome of Lij-y iivli, it wo shmjii Had wcjm'Vji Gal- 
lium IB IWlWv.'.'i.l .W Ji"ji!,!il".( C(JJP,.'Ul!.!Vi'n:ilf. Htui i" 0 1 .-Sft j HBI1S J to the 

disregard of authorities of lesser weight, which make the Teutones appear 
by the aide of the I'imhri rn an i-.-irli.ir cUl>>. sorm- uf them, such as Appisn, 
Celt. 13, oven ai cai lv v. tkc liattti; -.1:" N.ai-ia. Thtri witli wo connect the 
notices in Casar (H, G. i. 33 ; ii. 4, 39*,; as thi> ima-iiir, of th< Homac pro- 
103 vinw and of Italy by the Cimbri can only mean the expedition of 652. 
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give up the assault, and to march onward to Italy past tlie 
camp. For six successive days they continued to defile — a 
proof of the cumbrousness of their baggage still more than 
of the immensity of their numbers. Tim general permitted 
the march to proceed without attacking them. We can 
easily understand why he did not allow himself to be led 
astray by the insulting inquiries of the enemy whether the 
Romans bad no commissions for their wives at home ; but 
the fact, that he did not take advantage of this rash defiling 
of the barbarian columns in front of the concentrated Roman 
troops for the purpose of attack, shows how little he trusted 
his unpractised soldiers. 

When the march was over, he broke up his encampment Buttle of 
and followed in the steps of the enemy, preserving rigorous 
order and carefully cut renclihig himself night after night. tilt - 
The Teutones, who were striving to gain the coast road, 
marching down the banks of the Rhone reached the district 
of Aqtiie Sextirn, followed by the Romans. The light Ligu- 
rian troops of the Romans, as they were drawing water, 
bere came into collision with the Celtic rear-guard, the 
Ambrones ; the conflict soon became general ; af ter a hot 
struggle the Romans conquered and pursued the retreating 
enemy up to their waggon-stronghold. This first successful 
collision elevated the spirits of t lit- general as well as of the 
soldiers ; on the third day after it Marius drew up his array 
for a decisive battle on the hill, the summit of which bore 
the Roman camp. The Teutones, long impatient to measure 
themselves against their antagonists, itiuncdi.ilclv rushed up 
the hill and began the conflict. It was severe and protracted : 
up to midday the Germans stood like a wall ; but the un- 
wonted heat of the Provencal sun relaxed their energies, 
and a false alarm in their rear, where a baud of K«man cauip- 
1)ih s riiu 1'iirth from a wooded ambuscade with loud shouts, 
fully ik-L'ided the lu'cakin^ up of the wavering ranks. The 
whole horde was scattered, and, as was to be expected in a. 
foreign laud, either put to death or taken prisoners. Among 
the captives was King Teutobod ; among the killed a multi- 
tude of women, who, not unacquainted with the treatment 
which awaited them as slaves, had caused themselves to be 
slain in desperate resistance at their waggons, or had put 
themselves to death in captivity, after having vainly re- 
quested to be dedicated to the service of the gods and of the 
sacred virgins of Vesta (summer of G5'2). 102. 
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ubrfeuu Thus Gaul was delivered from the Germans; and it was 
itelj. time, for their b rot hers-in -arms were already oil the south 
aide of the Alps. In alliance with the Helvetii, the Cimbri 
had without difficulty passed from the Heine to the.region of 
the sources of the Ehine, had crossed the chain of the Alps 
by the Brenner pass, and had descended thence through the 
valleys of the Eisach and Adige inio the Italiau plain. 
Here the consul Quintus Lutatius Catulus was to guard the 
passes; but not fully acquainted with the country and 
afraid of having his flank turned, he had not ventured to ad- 
vance into the Alps, but had posted himself below Trent on 
the left bank of the Adige, and had secured in any event his 
retreat to the right bank by the construction of n bridge. 
When the Cimbrians, however, pushod forward in dense 
masses from the mountains, a panic seized the Eoman army, 
and legionaries and hoi-smion ran oil', the latter straight for 
the capital, the former to the nearest height which seemed 
to yield security. Willi s,toli. dillieulty Catulus brought at 
least the greater portion of his army by a stratagem back to 
the river and over the bridge, before the enemy, who com- 
manded the upper course of the Adige and were already 
floating down trees and beams against the bridge, succeeded 
in destroying it and thereby cutting off the retreat of the 
army. But the general had to leave behind a legion on the 
other bank, and the cowardly tribune who led it was already 
disposed to capitulate, when the centurion Gnteus Petreius 
of Atina struck him down and cut his way through the 
midst of the enemy to the maiu army on the right bank of 
the Adige. ThuB the army, and in some degree even the 
honour of their arms, was saved ; but the consequences of 
the neglect to occupy the passes and of the too hasty retreat 
were yet very seriously felt. Catulus was obliged to with- 
draw to the right bank of the Po and to leave the whole 

Elain between the Po and the Alps in the power of the Cim- 
ri, so that communication was maintained with Aquileia 
102 only by sea. This took place in the summer of 052, about 
the same time when the decisive battle between the Teutoiies 
and the liomanB occurred at Aqua? Sextiio. Had the Cimbri 
continued their attack without interruption, Eome might 
have been greatly embarrassed ; but on this occasion also 
they remained faithful to their custom of resting ia winter, 
and all the more, because the rich country, the unwonted 
quarters under the shelter of a roof, the warm baths, and the 
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tiew and abundant materials for eating and drinking invited 
them to make themselves comfortable for the moment. 
Thereby the Romans gained time to encounter them with 
united forces in Italy. It was no season to resume — as the 
democratic general would perhaps otherwise have done — 
the interrupted scheme of conquest in Gaul, which Gnius 
Gracchus had probably projected. From the battle-field of 
Aii tho victorious army was conducted to the Po ; and after 
a brief stay in the capital, where Mari us refused the triumph 
offered t.ii him until he had utterly subdued the barbarians, 
he arrived in person at the united armies. In the spring 
of 053 they again crossed the Po, 00,000 strong, under 101. 
the consul Manna anil the proconsul Cutuhis, and marched 
against the Cimbri, who, in turn, seem to have marched 
up the river with a view to eross the mighty stream at its 

Tho two armies met below VcrcdliE not far front the Baltic on 
confluence of tin.' Susia with the Po,* just at the spot where 1he "" ut "' 
Hannibal had fought his first battle on Italian soil. The pli ""' 
Cimbri desired battle, and according to their custom sent 
to the Romans to settle the time and place for it ; Marius 
gratified them and mimed the next day— it was the iSOth July, 
653— and the Raudine plain, a wide level spare, which the 101. 
superior Roman cavalry found advantageous for l.heir move- 
ments. Here thev full upon the enemy expecting them 
and yet taken Ijv surprise ; tor in the dense morning mist the 
Celtic cavalry found itself in hand-to-hand conflict with the 
stronger cavalry of the Romans before it anticipated attack, 
and was thereby thrown hack upon the infantry which was 
just making its dispositions for battle. A complete victory 
was gained with slight loss, and the Cimbri were annihilated. 
Those might bu deemed fortunate who met death in the 
battle, as most did, iuoiudin^ the bravo, king Buiorix ; more 
fortunate at least than thoso who afterwards in despair 
laid hands on themselves, or were obliged to seek in thfl 

* It la injudicious to deviate from the traditional account and to transfer tlie 
field dl I attic to Verona : in so doing the fact ia over! nuked Ual i ivli.ik- win- 
ter and various movements of troops intervened lietween the conflicts on the 
Adisti- and tin; deeifire ca; i.;ei:i.:i(, a:.d that Oiit::li.', af-enrdim,' to express 
MariTiii'i;t [V]i;t. Mar. 2-f;. h-.i rctnale.i tn tlie .i-.-l.l t.ai:k , f the Po. The 
statements that the Umuri iver'j deleted n-n the I'll fllier. Gi/m.), and that 
thi'v wni' ili'l'c.it. ii wli.T.. ^iiiiclm arii'n.-ani:'a'i'':ili':i t.hi> Ci-lit. i.e. atCherasco 
on the TaiMrc, n ■ i ■ i ■. i -. i - h both martin ate. pint at least to Vereelkc much 
rather than lo Verona. 

VOL. in O 
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slave market of Eome the master, who might retaliate on the 
individual Northman for the audaiitv ui hiwhiu; irovctud the 
beauteous south before it was time. The Tigorini, who hud 
remained behind in tbo passes of the Alps with the view of 
subsequently following the Cimbri, ran. off on the news of 
the defeat to their native land. The human avalanche, 
which for thirteen years had alarmed the nations from the 
Danube to the Ebro, from the Seine to the Po, rested 
beneath the sod or toiled under the yoke of slavery ; the 
forlorn hope of the German migrations had performed its 
duty; the homeless people of the Cimbri and their com- 
rades were no more. 
The victory The political parties of Eome continued their pitiful quar- 
:md the pels 0 ver the c:i"c:isi', without troubling: themselves about the 
voities. great chapter in the world's history the first page of which 
waa thus opened, without even giving way to the pure 
feeling that on this day Homo's aristocrats as well as Home's 
democrats had done their duty. The rivalry of the two gene- 
rals — who were not only political antagonists, but were also 
set at variance in a military point of view by the so different 
results of the two campaigns of the previous year— broke 
out immediately after the battle ia the most offensive form. 
Catulus might with justice assert, that the centre division 
which he commanded had decided the victory, and that his 
troops had captured thirty-one standards, while those of 
Marius had brought in only two ; bis soldiers led even the 
deputies of the town of Parma through the heaps of the 
dead to show to them that Marius had slain his thousand, 
but Catulus his ten thousand. Nevertheless Jlaritis was re- 
garded as the real conqueror of the Cimbri, and justly ; not 
merely because by virtue of his higher rank he had held the 
chief command on the decisive day, and was in military gifts 
and experience beyond doubt far superior to his colleague, 
but especially because the second victory at Vereella! was 
in fact rendered possible only by the first victory at Aquas 
Bextiaj. But at that period it was not so much these consi- 
(lr-i-iit ions as influences of political partisanship which at- 
tached the glory of having saved Home from the Cimbri and 
Teutones entirely to Marius' name. Catulus was a polished 
and clever man, so graceful a speaker that his euphonious 
language sounded almost like eloquence, a tolerable writer 
of memoirs and occasional poems, and an excellent connois- 
seur aud critic of art ; but he was anything but a man of the 
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people, and his victory was a victory of the aristocracy. But 
the battles of the rough farmer, who had been raised to 
honour by the common people and had lad the common 
people to victory, were not merely defeats of the Cimbri and 
Teutones, but also defeats of the government : there were 
associated with them hopes far different from that of being 
able once more to carry on. mercantile transactions on the one 
side of the Alps or to cultivate the. field.' without molestation 
on the other. Twenty years had elapsed since the bloody 
corpse of Gaius Gracchus had been flung into the Tiber ; for 
twenty years the government of the restored oligarchy had 
been endured and cursed; still there had risen no avenger for 
Gracchus, no second master to prosecute the building which 
ne had begun. There were many who hated and hoped, 
many of the worst and many of the best citizens of the 
state : was the man, who knew how to accomplish this yen- 
geauce and these wishes, found at last in the sou of the 
day-labourer of Arpinum ? "Were they really on the thresh- 
old of the so-much dreaded and 30-much desired second 
revolution ? 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE ATTEMPT OF MARIOS AT REVOLUTION" AND THE 
ATTEMPT OF DRCSITS AT REFORM. 

Msrius. Gaius Minius, the son of a poor day-labourer, was bora in 
155. 599 at the village of Cei^iUe then belonging to Arpinum, 
which afterwards obtained municipal rights as Cereatte 
Mariana? and still at the present day beara the .name of 
" Marius' Homo " (Qasamare). He was reared at the 
plough, in circumstances so mean that they seemed to pre- 
clude him from access even to the magistracies of Arpinum : 
he learned early — what lie practised afterwards even when a 
general — to bear hunger and thirst, the heat of summer and 
the cold of winter, and to sleep on the hard ground. As 
soon as his age allowed him, lie had entered the army, and 
in the severe school of i!:e i^iiiitiish war.- hud mr>idlv nubii.'ii 
himself to the position of an officer. In Scipio's Nnmantine 
war he, at that time twenty-three years of age, attracted the 
notice of the stern general by the neatness with which he 
kept his horse and his accoutrements, as well as by his 
bravery in combat and his propriety of demeanour in camp. 
Ho had returned home with honourable scars and warlike 
distinctions, and with the ardent wish to make himself a 
name in the career on which he had gloriously entered ; but, 
as matters then stood, a man of even I he hi^ln-st merit could 
not attain those political offices, which alone led to the 
higher military posts, without wealth and without connec- 
tions. The young officer acquired both by fortunate com- 
mercial speculations and by his union with a maiden of the 
ancient patrician gens of the Julii. So by dint of great efforts 
115. and after various rejections he succeeded, in 6IS9, in attaiu- 
ing the prajtorship, in which he found opportunity of dis- 
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playing afresh his military ability as governor of Further 
Spain. How he thereafter in spite of the aristocracy re- 
ceived the consulship in 047 and, as proconsul (G48, 649), 107. 
terminated the African war; and how, called after the 10 
calamitous da}' of Arausio to tin.' siijieriuieiHlence of the 
war against the Germans, lie hud his consulship renewed for 
four successive years from f;D0 to USA (a thin- unexampled 104- 



ry position lie had sh.iwn himself a brave and upright man, 
iio administered justice impartially, disposed of the spoil 
ith rare honesty av.d dUiiaerestedue^. and was thoroughly 
corruptible; 3 skilful organizer, who had brought tho 
racwhat rusty machinery of the Roman military system 
ice more into a state of efficiency ; an ablo general, who 
:pfc the soldier under discipline ami withal in good humour 
id at the same time won his afl'ections in comrade-like 
tercuuree, but looked t!ieene:uv boidlv in the face and joined 
jue with him at the proper time. He was not, as far as we 
.n judge, a man of eminent military capacity ; but the very 



leagues. That he was superstitious like a genuine soldier 
oF fortune; that he was induced to become a candidate for 
bis first consulship, not by the impulse of his talents, but 
primarily by the utterances of an Etruscan hamspex; and 
that in the campaign with the Teutones a Svrian prophetess 
Martha lent the aid of her oracles to tho council of war,— 
these things were not, in the strict sense, un aristocratic : in 
such matters, then as at all times, the highest and lowest 
strata of society met. But the want of political culture was 
unpardonable; it was creditable, no doubt, that he had the 
skill to defeat the barbarians, but what was to be thought of 
a consul who was so ignorant of the rules of etiquette as to 
appear in triumphal costume in the senate ! In other re- 
spects too the plebeian character clung to him. He was not 
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merely — according to aristocratic phraseology — a poor man, 
but, what mas worse, frugal auda declared enemy of all bribery 
and corruption. After the manner of soldiers he was not 
nice, but was fond of his cups, especially in his later years; 
he knew not tho art of giving feasts, and" kept a bad oook, It 
mas likewise awkward thai the consular understood nothing 
but Latin and had to decline conversing in Greek ; that he 
felt the Greek plays wearisome might pass— lie was probably 
not the only one who did so— but to confess his feeling of 
weariness mas naive. Thus be remained throughout life a 
countryman adrift among arisUH'rjda, and annoyed by the 
keenly felt sarcasms and still more keenly felt sympathy 
of his colleagues, w hich he bad not the self-command to 
despise as he despised themselves. 

Marius stood aloof from parties not much less than from 
: society. The measures which he carried in his tribunate of 
the people (635)— a better control over the delivery of the 
voting -tablet s with a view to do away with the scandalous 
frauds that were therein practised, and the prevention of ex- 
travagant proposals for largesses to the people (P. 184) — do 
not bear the stamp of a party, least of all that of the demo- 
cratic, but merely show that he hated what was unjust and 
irrational ; and how could a man like this, a farmer by birth 
and a soldier by inclination, havo been from tho first a revo- 
lutionist? The hostile attacks of the aristocracy bad no 
doubt driven him subsequently into the camp of the opponents 
of the government ; and there he speedily found himself 
elevated in the first instance to bo general of the opposi- 
tion, and thereby destined perhaps for slid higher things. 
But this was far more the effect of the stringent force of 
circumstances and of the general need which the opposition 
had for a chief, than his own work ; he had at any rate since 
his departure for Africa in 647-8 hardly tarried, in passing, 
for a brief period in the capital. It was not till tho latter 
half of 653 that he returned to Rome, victor alike over the 
Teutones and over the Cinibri, to celebrate his postponed 
triumph now with double honours — decidedly the first man 
in Rome, and yet at the same tiino a tyro in politics. It was 
certain beyond dispute, not only that Marius had saved 
Rome, but that he was the only man who cmiid have saved it ; 
his name was on every one's iips ; the nobles acknowledged 
his services ; with the people lie was more popular than any 
one before or after him , popular alike by his virtues and by bis 
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fault;;, by his unimst.ucralii; disinterestedness no less than by 
his boorish uncouthncss ; he was called by the multitude a 
third Homulus am! ;iJiTimd li.inilliis ; lihations were poured 
forth to him like the gods. It was no wonder, that the head 
of the peasant's son grew giddy at times with all this glory ; 
that he compared bis march from Africa to Gaul to the vic- 
torious processions of Dionysus from continent to continent, 
and had a cup — none of the smallest — manufactured for Lis 
use after the model of that of Bacchus. There was just as 
nnd> of hope as of gratitude in that delirious enthusiasm of 
the people, which might have led astray a man of colder 
blood and moro mature p'ditieal experience. The work of 
Marias seemed to his admirers by no means finished. The 
wretched government oppressed the hind more heavily than 
the barbarians : on him, the first man of Rome, the favourite 
of the people, the head of the opposition, devolved the task 
of oiii:o inuri; ili-l l VL.-L-iiiLT Home. Ii in true that to One who was 
a rustic and a soldier the political proceedings of the capital 
were strange and incongruous : he spoke as ill as ho commanded 
well, and displayed a far firmer bearing in presence of the 
laiHVH and swords of the enemy than in presence of the ap- 
plause or hisses of the multitude; but his inclinations were 
of li ill i' moment. The hopes of which he was the object con- 
strained him. His military anil poinical position was such 
Ih nl . if lir « u ii Id nut hivuk with liia t, r ]ijrii>us past, if he would 

not deceive the expectations of his party and in fact of the 
nation, if he would not be unfaithful to his own sense of duty, 
he must check the nialadinini.lrai ion of uiibiic aiiairs and put 
an end to the government of the restoration ; and if he only 
possessed tbe internal qualities of a head of the people, he 
ir.iglit certainly dispense with those which he wanted as a 
popular leader. 

He held in his hand a formidable weapon in the newly Th 0 n ew 
organized army. Previously to his time the fundamental military 
principle of the Servian constitution— by which the levy was °j^ nila - 
litnited entirely to the burgesses possessed of property, and 
the distinctions in equipment were regulated solely by the 
property qiialiiieai.ion (i. 310) — iiad necessarily been in 
various respects relaxed. The minimum census of 11,000 
asses (£115), which bound its possessor to enter the burgess- 
army, had been lowered to 4000 (£41 ; ii. 352). The earlier 
six property-classes, distinguished by their respective arma- 
ments, had been restricted to threo ; for, while in accordance 
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with, the Servian organization they selected the cavalry from 
the wealthiest, and the light-armed from the poorest, of those 
liable to serve, they arranged the middle class, the proper 
infantry of the line, no longer according to property but 
according to duration of service, in tin; three divisions of has- 
tati, pri'iripes, and triarii. They had, moreover, long ago 
brought the Italian nil it's to lake part to a very ^l'eat i-.vletii, 
ill war-service ; hut in their ease too, just as among the 
Boman burgesses, mil itarv duly was chiefly imposed on the 
l>euj)fi':ie(i classes. Nevertheless the Roman military system 
down to the time of Marines rested in the main on that pri- 
ir.i: ivo organization of the civic militia. But it was no longer 
suited for the altered circumstances of the state. The better 
classes of society kept aloof more and more from servite 
in the army, and the Eoman and .Italic middle class in 
geni'i-a! was disappearing ; while on the other hand thecon- 
siderable military resources of 'the cxira-Iialian allies and sub- 
jects had become available, and the Italian proletariate also, 
proper!* applied, afforded at least a very useful material for 
military objects. The burgess -cavalry (ii. 320), which was 
meant to bo formed from the class of the wealthy, had prac- 
tically given up service in the lield even before the time of 
Marina. It is last mentioned as an actual corps (Farmfe in the 
HO. Spanish campaign of (i 1-1, when ii. drove the general to despair 
by its insolent arrogance and iis insubordination, and a war 
broke out between the t.njopers and the general waged on both 
sides v. it 1 1 enuai want, of pi'i nciplc. In the ,) ugurtiiine war it 
continues to appear merely a sort of guard of honour for 
the general and foreign princes ; thenceforth it wholly disap- 
pears. In like manner the filling up* of the complement 
of the legions with properly qualified persons bound to serve, 
proved in the ordinary course of tilings difficult ; so that ex- 
ertions, such as were ueeesssarv after the battle of Arfiusio, 
would have been in all probability really impracticable with 
the retention of the existing rules as to the obligation of 
service. Ou the other hand even before the time of Marine, 
especially in the cavalry and the light infantry, extra- 
Italian subjects — the heavy mounted troopers of Thrace, the 
light African cavalry, the excellent light infantry of the 
nimble Ligurians, the slingers from the Balcares — were em- 
ployed in daily inereasiu;; numbers even beyond their own 
provinces for the Koman armies ; and at the same time, while 
there was a want of qualified burgess-recruits, the non- 
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qualified poorer burgesses pressed forward unbidden to enter 
the army ; in fact, from the masatrf t he civio rubble without 
work or averse to it, and from tlie considerable advantages 
which the Roman war-scrviee yielded, the enlistment of 
volunteers could not be difficult. It was therefore simply a 
necessary consequence of the political and social changes in 
the state, that its military arrangements should exhibit a 
transition from the system of 1:1m l>iin;ess-icvy to thesyslem 
of contingent.* and enlisting; that the cavalry and 1 light 
troops should lie mainly formed out of I he contingents of the 
subjects in the Cimbrbm campaign. Ibr instance, contin- 
gents were summoned from as far as iJithynia ; and that in the 
case of the infantry of the line, while tho former arrange- 
ment of obligation to service was not abolished, every free- 
born citizen should at the same time be permitted voluntarily 
to enter the army, as was first done by Marius in G47. 

To this was added the reducini; die infant ry of the line to 
a level, which is likewise referable to Marios. The Rotna.ii 
method of aristocratic classification had hilhcrto prevailed 
also within the legion. Each of the four divisions of the OfifiitM, 
the haxhiti, the pi inci/n'.-:, and the irntrii, or, us we may say, of 
the advanced guard, of t ho firs!, second, and third line, had 
hitherto possessed its special qualification as respected pro- 
perty or age ibr service and in great part also its own style 
■of equipment ; each had its definite place once for all as- 
signed in the order of battle ; each had lis definite military 
rank and its own standard. All these distinctions were now 
superseded. Any one admitted as a legionary at all needed 
no further qualification in order to serve in any division ; 
the discretion of the officers alone decided as to his place. 
All distinctions of armour were set aside, and consequently 
all recruits were uniformly trained. Connected, doubtless, 
with this change were the various improvements which Ma- 

able^eytdence^f hisTnsight'into the practical details of "the 
business of war and of his rare for his Boldiere; and more 
cspcelallv the new method of drill devised bv l.'ohlius Ruti- 
liua Rufus {consul G49) the comrade of Marias in the 
African war, It is a significant fact, that that method con- 
siderably increased the military culture of the individual 
soldier and was essentially based upon the training of the 
future gladiators which was usual in. the fighti tig-schools of 
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the time. The arrangement of the legion became totally dif- 
ferent. The thirty companies ^ntrniintH) of heavy infantry, 
which — each in two sec-ions i_w.t>:ri:v) composed respeel ivrly 
of sixty men in the two first, and of thirty men in the third, 
division — hat! hit.ii.Ttn fornvd (.In- tactical unit, were replaced 
bv ten coheres (roh'irlt-.) each Willi i l r= [inn slaudard aud eacli 
of six, or often only of five, sections of one hundred men 
apiece ; so thai.-, although at the same time 11200 men were 
saved by the suppression of the light infantry of the legion, 
yet the total numbers of the legion were raised from 4200 
to 6000 men. The custom of fighting in three divisions was 
retained, but, while previously each division had formed a 
distinct corps, it was in future left to the general to distri- 
bute the cohorts of wind) he had tin; disposal in the three 
lines as he thought: best. Military rank was determined 
solely by the numerical order of the soldiers and of the divi- 
sions. The four standards of the several parts of the 
legion — the wolf, the ox with a man's head, the horse, the 
bqar — which had hitherto probably been carried before the 
cavalry and the three divisions of heavy infantry, disap- 
peared ; there remained only the ensigns of the new cohorts, 
and the new standard whieli Harms gave to the legion aa 
a whole — the silver eagle. Within the legion every trace 
of the previous civic and arisloerat.ic classiiieatiou thus dis- 
appeared, and the only distinctions henceforth occurring' 
among the legionaries were purely military ; but accidental 
circumstinici s had some thirtv Years before this given rise to 
a privileged division of die army alongside of the legions — the 
body guard of the general. It is traceable to the Numan- 
tine war, in which Scipio JEmilianus, not furnished by the 
government with new troops as he desired, and compelled in 
presence of an. utterly unruly soldiery to have a care of his 
personal safety, had formed out of volunteers a band of 500 
men, acid hail afterwards received into it by way of reward 
his ablest soldiers (P. 16). . This cohort, called that of the 
friends or more usually that of t he head-quarters (pratoriani), 
had the duty of serving at head-quartet'? ( piwlyrium) ; in con- 
sideration of which it was exempt from encamping and en- 
trenching service, and enjoyed higher pay and greater repute. 
Pnlitiail This complete revolution in the constitution of the Soman 
significance army seems certainly in substance to have originated not in 
ui ihs 51.1- political, but in military, motives; and to have been not so 
turj reform mucn tlie wori[ ot ' aQ '"'dividual, least of all of a man of cal- 
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culating ambit Inn, :is the remodelling which the force of cir- 
cumstances dictated in institutions which had become un- 
tenable. It is probable that the introduction of the system 
of inland enlistment by Marius saved the state in a military 
point of view from destruction, just as several centuries 
afterwards Arbogast aud Stilicho prolonged its existence for 
a time by the introduction of foreign enlistment. Never- 
theless, it involved a complete — although not yet developed — 
political revolution. The republican constit ution was essen- 
tially based on the view that the citizen was also soldier, and 
that the soldier was above all a citizen ; it was at an end, bo 
soon as a soldier-class was formed. To this issue the new 
system of drill, with its routine borrowed from the profes- 
sional gladiator, necessarily led ; the military service became 
gradually a profession. Fur more rapid was" the effect of the 
admission — though but limited — of the proletariate to par- 
ticipate in military service ; especially in connection with 
the primitive masims, which conceded to the general an 
arbitrary right of rewarding his soldiers compatible only 
with very solid republican lust itutioua, and gave to the able 
and successful soldier a sort of title to demand from the 
general a share of the moveable spoil and from the state a 
portion of the soil that had been won. WhUe the burgess or 
farmer called out under the levy saw in military service 
nothing but a burden to be undertaken for the public good, 
and in the gains of war nothing but a slight compensation 
for the far more considerable loss brought upon him by serv- 
ing, it was otherwise with the enlisted proletarian. Not only 
was he for the moment solely dependent upon his pay, but, 
as there was no Hotel des Invahdes nor even a poorhouse to 
receive him after his discharge, he necessarily desired for 
the future also to abide by his standard, and not to leave it 
otherwise than with the establishment of his civic status. 
His only home was the camp, his only seieuco war, his only 
hope the general — what this implied, is clear. "When Marius 
after the engagement on the Kaudinu plain unconstitution- 
ally gave Eoman citizenship on the very field of battle to two 
cohorts of Italian allies in a body for their brave conduct, 
he justified himself afterwards by saying that amidst the 
noise of battle he had not been able to distinguish the voice 
of the laws. If once in more important questions the in- 
terest of the army and that of the general Should concur to 
produce unconstitutional demands, who could be security that 
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then other laws also would not cease to be heard amid the 
cloning of swords ? They had now the standing army, the 



already in existence : the monarch alone was wanting. "When 
the twelve eagles circled round the I'alaf ine hill, they ushered 
in the Kings; the new eiif.de which Gains j\hrius bes Lowed 
on the legions proclaimed tin: advent of the Emperors. 
There is hardly any doubt that Marks entered into 
f tiie brilliant prospects which his military and politi- 
cal position opened up to him. It was a sad and troubled 
time. They had peace, but they did not profit by peace; 
the state of things was not now such as it had for- 
merly been after tlio first mighty onset of the northern 
peoples on Home, when, so soon as the crisis was over, all 
energies were roused anew in the fresh consciousness of re- 
dthand had by their vigorous development rapidly 
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revolution, and how childishly in fact it grasped at any 
shadow of asub>titule, was shown by the case of the pretended 
eon of Tiberius Graoc-h us. who. although the very sister of 
the two Gracchi chared him with fraud in the open Forum, 
was yet chosen by the people in 1355 as tribune solely on 
account of his usurped name. In the same spirit the mul- 
titude exulted in the presence of Gaius Marius ; how should 
it not? He, if any one, seemed the proper man— he was at 
any rate the first general and the most popular name of his 
time, confessedly brave and uprighl , and recommended as re- 
generator of the state by his very position aloof from the 
Struggles of partv — how should not the people, how should 
not he himself, have deemed that he was so! Public opinion 
as docidedlv as possible favoured the opposition. It was a sig- 
nificant indication of this, that the proposal to have the vacant 
stalls in the chief priestly colleges filled up by the burgesses 
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instead of the colleges themselves— which tliB. government 
hod frustrated in the comitia in COO by the suggestion of re- H5 
ligious scruples— was carried in GoO by Gnaiua ljomitius lo*. 
without the senate having been able even to venture a 
serious resistance. On the whole it seemed as if nothing 
was wanted but a chief, who should give to the opposition a 
firm rallying point and a practical aim ; and this was now- 
found in Marius. 

For the execution of his task two methods of operation 
were open; Marius might attempt to overthrow the oli- 
garchy cither as impa-utor at the head of the army, or in 
the mode prescribed by the constitution for constitutional 
changes : his own past career pointed to the former course, 
the precedent of Gracchus to the latter. It is easy to 
understand why lie did not adopt the former plan, perhaps 
did not even think of the possibility of adopting it. Tho 
senate was or seemed so powerless and helpless, so hated 
and despised, that Marius conceived himself scarcely to need 
any other support in opposing it than his immense popu- 
larity, but would in case of necessity find such a support, not- 
withstanding the dissolution of the army, in the soldiers 
discharged and waiting tor their rewards. Jt is probable that 
Marius, looking to Gracchus' easy and apparently almost 
complete victory and to his own resources far surpassing 
those of Gracchus, deemed tho overthrow of a constitution 
four hundred years old, and intimately bound up with the 
various habits and interests of the body-politic arranged 
in a complicated hierarchy, a far easier task than it was. 
But any one who looked more deeply Into tlx ihtlxultiea of 
the enterprise than Marius probably did might reflect, that 
the army, although in tlx course of transition from a militia 
to a band of mercenaries, was ft ill during this slate of transi- 
tion by no means adapted for the blind instrument of a 
cii/p d'tltat, and that an attempt to set aside the resisting 
elements by military means would have probably increased 
the power of resistance in his antagonists. To mix up the 
organized armed force in the struggle could not but appear 
at the iirst glume superfluous and at the second hazardous; 
they were just at the beginning of the crisis, and the anta- 
gonistic elements were still far from having reached ( their 
last, shortest, ami simplest expression. 

Marius therefore discharged Lhe army after his triumph Thcpopu- 
in accordance with the existing regulation, and entered lw I"' 1 ?- 
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on the course traced out by Gains Gracchus for procuring 
supremacy in the state by taking upon himself its constitu- 
tional magistracies. In this enterprise lie found himself 
dependent for support on what was called the popular party, 
and sought his allies in its leaders for tbe time being all the 
more, that the victurious t'l.^.erjl by no na-ans posHL-fstd the 
gifts and experiences requisite for the command of the streets. 



regained political importance. It had in the long interval 
from Gains Gracchus to Marius materially deteriorated. 
The dissatisfaction with the senatorial government was not 
now perhaps less than it was then ; but several of the hopes, 
which had brought to the Gracchi their most faithful ad- 
herents, had in the meanwhile been recognized as illusory, 
and there had sprung up in many minds a_ misgiving that 
this Gracchan agitation tended towards an issue whither a 
very large portion of the discontented were by no means 
willing to follow it. In fact, amidst the chase and turmoil 
of twenty years there had been rubbed off and worn away 
very much of the fresh enthusiasm, the steadfast faith, the 
moral purity of effort, which mark the early stages of 
revolutions. But, if the democratic party was no longer 
what it had been under Gaius Gracchus, the leaders of the 
intervening period were now as far beneath their party as 
Gaius Gracchus had been exalted above it. This was im- 
plied in tho nature of tho case. Until there should emerge 
a man having the boldness like Gaius Gracchus to grasp 
at the supremacy of the state, the leaders could only be 
stop-gaps ; either political novices, who gave furious vent 
to their youthful love of opposition and then, w hen duly ac- 
credited as fiery deelaimers and favourite speakers, effected 
with more or less dexterity their retreat to the camp of the 
government-party ; or people, who had nothing to lose in 
respect of property and influence and little usually either 
to gain or loso in respect of honour, and who made it their 
business to obstruct and annoy the government from per- 
sonal exasperation or even from the mere pleasure of creating 
a noise. To the former sort belonged, for instance. GaiuH 
Memmiiis(P. 148) and the well-known orator Lucius Crassus, 
who turned the oratorical laurels which they had won in the 
ranks of the opposition to account in the sequel as zealous 
partisans of the government. But tho most notable leaders 
of the popular party about this time were men of the 
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second Bort. Such were Gaius Servilius Glaueia, called Gkmci*. 
by Cicero the Itoimm [lyperbolus, a vulgar fellow of the 
lowest origin and of the most shameless street- eloquence, 
but effective and even dreaded by reason of bis pungent 
wit ; and his better and abler associate, Lucius Appuleius 
Sal urn iiius, who even according to the accounts of his Satumim 
enemies was a fiery and impressive speaker, and was at 
least not guided by motives of vulgar selfishness. When, he 
was qiur.stor, the charge of the importation of cora which 
had fallen to him in the usual way had been withdrawn from 
him by decree of the senate, not so much perhaps on account 
of the faults of his udniinif cnu imi, as in order to confer this 
— just at that time popular— office on one of the heads of the 
^ovi-i'iiint'iit.-i'iiH v, Maivus Hcaurus, rather than upon an 
unknown young man not belonging to any of the ruling 
families. This mortification had driven the aspiring and 
sensitive man into the ranks of the opposition ; and as 
tribune of the people in 651 he repaid what he had received io:t. 
with interest. One scandalous affair had then followed hard 
upon another. He had spoken in the open market of the 
briberies practised in Rome by the envoys of King Mith- 
radates-— these revelations, compromising; in the highest de- 
gree the senate, had wellnigh cost the hold tribune his lite. 
He had excited a tumult against the conqueror of Numidia, 
Quintus Metellus, when lie was a candidate for the censor- 
ship in 652, and kept him besieged in the Capitol till the loa. 
equites liberated liim no! without bloodshed ; the retaliatory 
measure of the censor Metellus — the expulsion with infamy of 
Saturninus and of Glaucia from the senate on occasion of tho 
revision of the senatorial roll — had only miscarried through 
the remissness of the colleague assigned to Metellus. Satur- 
ninus mainly had carried that eseepl mnal commission against 
Oa;pio and his associates (P. 188) in spite of the vehement 
resistance of the government-party ; and in opposition to the 
same he had curried the keenly contested re-election of 
Marius as consul for 652. Saturninus was decidedly the 1U2. 
most energetic enemy of the senate and the most active and 
eloquent leader of the popular party since Gains Gracchus ; 
but he was also violent and unscrupulous beyond any of 
his predecessors, always ready to descend into the street 
and to refute his antagonist with blows instead of wordH. 

Such were the two leaders of the so-called popular party, 
who now made common cause with the victorious general. 
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ItWflB natural that they should do so; their interests and 
aims coincided, and even in the earlier candidatures of 
Marius Saturninus at least had most decidedly and most 
effectively taken bis side. It mas agreed between them, that 
100. for 654 Marius should becomo a candidate for a sixth con- 
sulship, Saturninus for a second tribunate, Glaueia for the 
pnetorship, in order that, possessed of these offices, they 
might carry out the intended revolution in the state. The 
senate acquiesced in the nomination of the less dangerous 
Glaueia, but did what it could to hinder the election of 
Marius and Saturninus, or at least to associate with the 
former a determined antagonist i:i the person of Quintus 
Metellus as his colleague in the consulship. All appliances, 
lawful and unlawful, were put in motion by both parties; 
but the senate was not successful in arresting the dangerous 
conspiracy in the bull. Marius did not disdain in person to 
solicit votes and, it was said, even to purchaso them ; in 
fact, at the tribunician elections when nine men from the 
list of the government- party were proclaimed, and the tenth 
place seemed already secured for a respectable man of. the 
same complexion Qiiinuis \u:inins, tin; latter was set upon 
and slain by a savage hand, lvliirli is said to have been 
mainly composed of discharged soldiers of Marius. Thus 
the conspirators gained their object, although by the most 
violent means. Marius was chosen as consul, Glaueia as 
loo. pr&tor, Saturninus as tribune of the people for 654 ; the 
second consular place was obtained not by Quintus Metellus, 
but by an insignificant man, Lucius Valerius Flaccus : the 
confederates might proceed to put into execution the further 
schemes which they contemplated and to complete the work 
Hi. broken off in 633. 
TheAppu- Let us recall tho objects which Gaius Gracchus pursued, 
Itinn laws, and the means by which he pursued them. His object was 
to break down the oligarchy within and without. He aimed, 
on tho one hand, to restore the power of the magistrates 
which had become completely dependent on the senate 
to its original sovereign rights, and to re-convert the sena- 
torial assembly from a governing into a deliberative board ; 
and, on the other hand, to put an end to the aristocratic 
division of the state into the three classes of the ruling bur- 
sjessi'*, the Italian allies, and the subjects, by the gradual 
equalization of those disl inet ite.is which weiv incompatible 
with a government not oligarchical. These ideas the three 
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confederates revived in the colonial laws, which Saturninus 
as tribune of the people had partly introduced already (651), 
partly now introduced (65±).* An nurly .is the former year 100. 
the interrupted distribution of the Carthaginian territory 
had been resumed primarily for the benefit of the soldiers of 
MariuB — not the burgesses only but, as it would seem, also 
the Italian allies — and each of these veterans had been pro- 
mised an allotment of 100 jugera,OT about five times the size 
of an ordinary Italian farm, in the province of Africa. Now 
not only was the provincial land already available claimed 
in its widest extent for the Romano-Italian emigration, but 
also all tlie land of the still independent Celtic tribes beyond 
the Alps, by virtue of the legal fiction, that through the 
conquest of the Cimbri all the territory occupied by th'ese 
bad been acquired de jure by the Romans. Gaius Marius 
was called to conduct the assignations of land and the 
further measures that might uppear necessary in this behalf; 
and the temple-treasures of Tolosa, which had been embez- 
zled but were refunded or had still to be refunded by the 
guilty aristocrats, were destined for the new recipients of 
lands. This law therefore not only revived the plans of con- 
quest beyond the Alps and the projects of transalpine and 
transmarine colonization, which Gaius Gracchus and Flaccus 
had sketched, on the most extensive Bcale ; but, by admitting 
the Italians along with the Romans to emigration and yet 
undoubtedly prescribing the erection of all the new commu- 
nities as burgess- colonies, it formed a first step towards 
satisfying the claims— to which it was so difficult to give 
effect, and which yet could not be in the long run refused — of 
the Italians to be placed on an equality with the Romans. 
First of all, however, if the law passed and fllnrius ivas called 
to the independent carrying out of these immense schemes of 
conquest and assignation, he would become practically until 
those plans should be realized or rather, considering their 
indefinite and unlimited character, for his lifetime monarch 
of Rome ; with which view it may be presumed that Marius 

* Jt is not possible to iistlngoiii exactly what belungj to tlie first and what 
to the eecond tribunate of Saturnintis ; the more especially, as in both he evi- 
dently followed out the siime Gracchau tendencies. The African agrarian law 
Is definitely placed by the treatise De Viris 10. 73, 1 in 651 ; and this date TO. 
accords wiih the termination, ivliiili Im,] just, t.-iki-n pUo ,ln,illj \xtan, of the 
Jugurthine war. The second agrarian law belong beyond doubt to 654. The 11)1). 
treason-law and the cam-law have been only wujecturally placed, the former 
in 6S1 (P. 187), the latter in 654. " 103. 100. 

VOL. III. ■ P 
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iiitendcd to have Ins consulship annually renewed, like 
tbe tribunate of Gracchus. Hut, amidst the agreement of 
the political positions marked out for the younger Gracchus 
and for Manus in all other essential particular?, there was 
yet a very material distinction between the land-assigning 
tribune and the land-assigning consul in the fact, that the 
former was to occupy a purely civil position, tbe latter a 
military position as well; a distinction, which partly but by 
no means solely arose out of the personal circumstances 
under which the two men had risen to the head of the 

While such was the nature of the aim which Harms and 
his comrades had proposed to themselves, the next question 
related to the means by which they purposed to break down 
the resistance, that n n lt K l In; aiiln'iputpd to be obstinate, of 
the government party. Gaius Gracchus had fought his 
battles with the aid of the capitalist class and the proletariate. 
His successors did not neglect to make advances likewise to 
these. The equites were not only left in possession of the 
tribunals, but their power as jurymen was considerably in- 
creased, partly by a stricter ordinance regarding the standing 
commission — especially important to the merchants — as to 
extortions on the part of the public magistrates in the pro- 
vinces, which Glaucia carried probably in this year, partly 
103. by the special tribunal, appointed perhaps as early as GG1 on 
the proposal of Saturninus, respecting the embezzlements 
and other official malversations that had occurred during the 
Cimbrian commotion in Gaul. For the benefit, moreover, 
of the proletariate of the capital the sum below cost price, 
which hitherto had to be paid on occasion of the distribu- 
tions of grain for the moditts, was lowered from 64 asses to a 
mere nominal charge of J of an as. But, although they did 
not despise the alliance with the equites and the proletariate 
of the capital, the real power by which the confederates 
mainly enforced their measures lay not in these, but in the 
discharged soldiers of the Marian army, who for that very 
reason had been provided for in the colonial laws themselves 
after so extravagant a fashion. In this respect also the pre- 
eminently military character was conspicuous, which forms 
the chief distinction between this attempt at revolution and 
that which preceded it._ 
Viotait in- They went to work accordingly. The corn and colonial 
ta&rooi laws encountered, as was to be expected, the keenest opposi- 
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tiun from the government. They proved in the senate by in the 
striking figures, that the former must make the public trea- voting. 
Bury bankrupt; Saturninus did not trouble himself about 
that. They brought tribunieian intercession to bear against 
both laws; Saturninua ordered tin; voting to go on. They 
informed the magistrates presiding at the voting that a peal 
of thunder had been heard, a portent by which according 
to ancient belief the gods enjoined the dismissal of the public 
assembly; Saturuimis remarked to the messengers, that 
the senate would do well to keep quiet, otherwise the thunder 
might very easily be followed by hail. Lastly the urban 
quaestor, Quintus Ca:pio, the son, it may be presumed, of the 
general condemned three years before,* and like his father a 
vehement antagonist of the popular party, with a band of de- 
voted partisans dispersed the comitda by violence. But 
the hardy soldiers of Marius, who had nocked in erowdB to 
Rome to vote on this occasion, quickly rallied and dispersed 
the city bands, and on the voting ground thus reconquered 
the vote on the Appuleian laws was successfully brought 
to an end. The ecandal was grievous ; but when it came to 
tiu 1 question whether the senate would comply with the 
clause of the law, that within live days after its passing 
every senator should on pain of forfeiting his senatorial seat 
take an oath faithfully to observe it, all the senators took 
the oath with the single exception of Quintus Metellus, who 
preferred to go into esile. Marius and Satuminua were 
not displeased to see the best general and the ablest man 
among their opponents removed from the state by voluntary 
banishment. 

Their object seemed to be attained ; but even now to those The fall of 
who saw more clearly the enterprise could not appear other '^e rerdte 
than a failure. The cause of the" failure lay mainly in the l i ™ flr T 
awkward alliance between a politically incapable general and a p * rt ^' 
street- demagogue, able, but recklessly violent and filled with 
passion rather than with the aims of a statesman. They had 
agreed excellently, so long as the question related to their 
plans alone. But when the plana came to be executed, it 

* All indications point to this conclusion. The elder Quintus Qepio was 
consul in 648, the younger quiestor in 651 or 65*, the formei consequently 106. I OH. 
was bom about or before 605, the biter about lili or 627. The fact that the 10U. 1+8. 
former died without leaving sons (Snli, iv. is not inconsistent with this 130. Yil, 
view, fur the jomigtr Ci pfo fell in 'VJ4. jin.l •!„; el<Ur, who ended his Ufa in 90. 
eiile at Smyrna, may very well have survived him. 
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waa very soon apparent, that the celebrated general was in 
politics a mere incapable ; that his ambition waa that of the 
farmer who would cope with and, if possible, surpass the 
aristocrats in titles, and not that of the statesman who 
desires to govern because he feels within him the power to 
do so ; that every enterprise, which was based on his personal 
standing as a politician, must necessarily even under the 
most favourable circumstances be ruined by himself. 

He knew neither the art of gaining his antagonists, nor 
that of keeping his own party in subjection. The opposition 
against him and his comrades was even of itself sufficiently 
considerable ; for not only did the government party belong 
to it in a body, but also a great part of the burgesses, who 
guarded with jealous eyes their t'xdusive privileges ngr-.m-t 
the Italians ; and by the course which things took the whole 
class of the wealthy waa also driven over to the government. 
Saturninus and Glaucia were from the first masters and 
servants of the proletariate and therefore not at all on a 
good footing with the moneyed aristocracy, which had no 
objection now and then to check the senate by means of the 
rabble, but had no liking for street-riots and violent out- 
rages. As early aa Saturninus' first tribunate, bia armed 
banda had their skirmishes with tho equites ; the vehement 
opposition which his election as tribune for 654 encountered 
shows clearly how small was tho party favourable to him. 
It should have been Harms' endeavour fo avail himself of 
the dangerous help of such associates only in moderation, 
nnd to convince all and sundry that they were destined 
not to mle, but to serve him as their ruler. As he did 
precisely the contrary, and the matter eame to look quite as 
if the object was to place the government in the hands 
not of an intelligent and vigorous master, but of the mere 
canaille, the men of material interests, terrified to death at the 
prospect of such confusion, again attached themselves closely 
to the senate in presence of this common danger. While 
Gaiua Gracchus, clearly perceiving that no government 
could be overthrown by means of the proletariate alone, had 
especially sought to gain over to hia aide the propertied 
classes, those continuators of hia work began by producing 
a reconciliation between the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie. 

But the ruin of the enterprise was brought about, still 
more rapidly than by this reconciliation of enemies, through 
the dissension which the more than ambiguous behaviour of 
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Marius necessarily produced among ita promoters. "While and the df 
the decisive proposals were brought forward by his associates ulH g 0 gu« i . 
and carried after a struggle by his soldiers, Marius main- 
tained an. attitude wholly passive, as if the political leader 
was not bound quito as much as the military, when the brunt 
of battle came, to present himself everywhere and foremost 
in person. Not was this all ; lie was terrified at, and fled 
from the presence of, the spirits which he had himself evoked. 
\\ ln-ii his associates resorted to expedients which an honour- 
able man could not approve, but without which in fact the 
object of their efforts could not be attained, he attempted, ia 
the fashion usual with men whose politieo-moral ideas are eon- 
fused, to wash his hands of participation in those crimes and 
at the same time to profit by their results. There is a story, 
that the general once conducted secret negotiations in two 
different apartments of his house, with Saturninus and his 
partisans in the one, and with the deputies of the oligarchy 
iu the other, talking with the former of striking a blow 
against the senate, and with the latter of interfering against 
the revolt, and that under a pretext, which corresponded 
to the anxiety of the situation, he went to and fro between 
the two conferences — a story as certainly invented, and as 
certainly appropriate, as any incident in Aristophanes. The 
ambiguous attitude of Marius became notorious in the ques- 
tion of the oath. At first he seemed as though he would 
himself refuse the oath required by the Appuleian laws on 
account of the informalities that had occurred at their 
passing, and then swore it with the reservation, " so far as 
the laws were really valid ;" a reservation which annulled 
the oath itself, and which of course all the senators likewise 
adopted in swearing, so that by this mode of taking the oath 
the validity of the laws was not secured, but was on the con- 
trary for the first time fairly called in question. 

The consequences of this behaviour — stupid beyond paral- 
lel — on the part of the celebrated general soon developed 
themselves. Saturninus and GUllici i. Ikli! not. undertaken 
(In: revolution and procured for Marius the supremacy of the 
state, in order that they might be disowned and sacrificed by 
him ; if Glaucia, the favourite jester of the people, had 
hitherto lavished on Marius the gayest flowers of his jovial 
eloquence, the garlands which he now wove for bim were by 
no means redolent of roses and violets. A total rupture 
took place, by which both parties were k>Bt; for Marius had 
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not a i'.M.kiriLr suflifi^iiily firm singly to maintain the colonial 
law which br had himsi'lt' called in quesikm and to possess 
himself of the position which it assigned to liim, nor were 
SatunlinUB and Glaueia in a condition to continue on their 
own account the work which Marius cad begun. 
Saturn in us But *' le * w0 demagogues mere so compromised that they 
i.irl.ited. could not recede ; they had no alternative save to resign their 
offices in the usual way and thereby to deliver themselves 
with their hands bound to their exasperated opponents, or 
now to grasp the sceptre for themselves, although they felt 
that they could not bear its weight. They resolved on the 
latter course; Satuniious would come forward once more as 
99. a candidate for the tribunate of the people for G55, Glaueia, 
although pnetor and not eligible for the consulship till two 
years had elapsed, would become a candidate for the latter. 
In fact the tribunician elections were decided thoroughly to 
their mind, and the attempt of Marius to prevent the spurious 
Tibi'i'ins (Iraechus from solifitinj; i-hr Iribuneship served only 
to show the L'e]cbr;i;<Hl man what was now (he worth of his 
popularity ; the multitude broke the doora of the prison in 
which Gracchus was contined, bore him in triumph through 
the streets, and elected him by a great majority as their 
tribune. Saturninus and Glaueia sought to control the more 
important consular election by the expedient for the removal 
of inconvenient competitors which had been tried in the pre- 
vious year; the counter- candidate of the government-party, 
Gaius Memmius — the same who eleven yeara before had led 
the opposition against them (P. 150) — was suddenly assailed 
f'ntgrninuj by a band of ruffians and beaten to death. But the govern- 
assailed, menfc-party had only waited for a striking event of this sort 
in order to employ force. The senate required the consul 
Guius Marius to interfere, and the latter in reality professed 
his readiness now to draw in behalf of the conservative party 
the sword, which he had obtained from the democracy and 
had promised to wield in its favour. The young men were 
hastily called out, equipped with arms from the public build- 
ings, and drawn up in military array : the senate itself ap- 
peared under arms in the Forum, with its venerable chief 
Marcus Scaur us at its head. The opposite party were per- 
haps superior in a street -tumult, but were not prepared 
for such an attack ; they had to defend themselves as they 
could. They broke open the doors of the prisons, and called 
the slaves to liberty and to arms ; they proclaimed — so it 
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was Baid at any rate— Saturninus as king or general; on the 
day when the new tribunes of the people had to enter on 
their office, the 10th of December 654, a battle took place 100. 
in the great market-place — the first which had ever been 
fought within the walla of the capital. The iasue wna not 
for a moment doubtful. The Populares were beaten and 
driven up to the Capitol, where the supply of water and ovn- 
wbb cut off from thein and they were thus compelled to powered, 
surrender. Marius, who held the chief command, would 
gladly have saved the life of hia former allies who were now 
his prisoners ; Sntiiniinus r-xHiiitued to the multitude, that 
all which he had proposed had been done in concert with 
the consul : even a worse man than Marius was could not 
but shudder at the inglorious part which he played on this 
day. Hut he had long ceased to be master of affairs. "With- 
out orders the young nobles climbed the roof of the senate- 
house in the Farom where the prisoners were temporarily 
confined, stripped off the tiles, and stoned the prisoners 
with them. Thua Saturninua periahed with most of the 
more notable prisoners. Glancia was found in a lurking- 
place, and likewise put to death. "Without sentence or 
trial there died on this day four magistrates of the Koman 
people — a pra-tnr, a qutestor, and two tributien of (he pe-'ple 
— and a number of other well-known men. some of whom 
belonged to good families. In spite of the grave faults, 
by which the chiefs had invited on themselves this bloody 
retribution, we may nevertheless lament them : tbey fell 
like advanced posts, which are left unsupported by the main 
army and arc forced to perish without object in a" conflict of 
despair. 

Never had thn government party achieved a more com- AwmdAncj 
plate victory, never had the opposition suffered a more severe nf go- 
defeat, than on this tenth of* December. It was the least fferanMDt - 
pan. of the success, that they bad got rid or some trouble- 
some braw.i « I. use j '-.n s miii'it b. niip- ln d anv ui 1 by 
associates of ft like stamp ; it was of greater moment, that 
the only man, who was then in a position to become danger- 
ous to the government, had publicly and completely effected 
his own annihilation ; and most important of all, that the 
two elements of the opposition — the capitalist order and 
the proletariate— -emerged from the strife wholly at variance. 
It is true that this was not the work of the government ; 
the fabric whieh had been put together by the adroit hands 
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of Gaius Gracchus had been broken up, partly by the force 
of cireum stances, partly and especially by the coarse boorish 
manipulation of liia incapable successor ; but in the result 
it mattered not whether calculation or good fortune helped 
M»riu»poli- the government to its victory. A more pitiful position can 
litallj-aniii- hardly be conceived than that occupied by the hero of Aquie 
Misted. and Vercellie after such, a downfall — all the more pitiful, 
because people could not but compare it with the eclat which 
only a few months before surrounded the same man. No one 
either on the aristocratic or the democratic side any longer 
thought of the victorious general on occasion of filling up 
the magistracies ; the hero of six consulships could not even 
US. venture to become a candidate in 656 for the censorship. 
He went away to the East, ostensibly for the purpose of ful- 
filling a vow there, but in reality tbat.be might not be a witness 
of the triumphant return of his mortal foe. Quintus Metellus ; 
he was Buffered to go. He returned and opened his house ; 
his halls stood empty. He always hoped that conflicts and 
battles would occur and that the people would once more 
need his experienced arm ; he thought to provide himself 
with an opportunity for war in the East, where the Komans 
might certainly have found sufficient occasion for energetic 
interference. But this also miscarried, like every other of 
his wishes ; profound peace continued to prevail. Tet the 
longing after honours once aroused within him, the oftener it 
was disappointed, ate the more deeply into his mind. Super- 
stitious as he was, he cherished in Bis breast an old oracular 
saying which had promised him seven consulships, and in 
gloomy meditation brooded over the means by which this 
utterance was to obtain its fulfilment and be to obtain his 
revenge, while he appeared to all, himself alone excepted, 
insignificant and innocuous. 
Thq equcs- Still more important in its consequences than the setting 
iii™ party, aside of the dangerous man was the deep exasperation 
against the Populares as they were called, which the insur- 
rection of S.tturninus left behind in the party of material 
interests. With the most remorseless severity the eques- 
trian tribunals condemned every one who professed oppo- 
sitional views ; Sextus Titius, for instance, was condemned 
not so much on account of his agrarian law as because he 
had in his house a statue of Saturninns ; Gaius Appuleiua 
Decianus was condemned, because he had as tribune of the 
people characterized the proceedings against Saturninus as 
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illegal. Even for earlier injuries inflicted by the Populares 
on the aristocracy satisfaction was now demanded, not with- 
out prospect of success, before the equestrian tribunals. 
Because Gaius Norbanus had eight years previously in con- 
cert with Saturniuua driven the consular Quintus Cajpio 
into exile (P. 186) he was now (659) under his own law M. 
accused of high treason, and the jurymen hesitated long 
— not whether the accused was guilty or innocent, but 
whether his ally Saturninus or his enemy Camio was to 
be regarded as the more deserving of their hate — till at last 
they decided for acquittal. Even if people were not more 
favourably disposed towards the government in itself than 
before, yet, after having found themselves, although but 
for a moment, on the verge of a real mob-rule, all men 
who had anything to lose could not but look on the Misting 
government in a different light ; it was notoriously wretched 
and pernicious for the state, but the still more wretched and 
still more pernicious government of the proletariate had con- 
ferred on it a relative value. The current now set so much 
in that direction, that the multitude tore in pieces a tribune 
of the people who had ventured to postpone the return of 
Quintus Metellus, and that the democrats began to seek 
their safety in league with murderers and poisoners — ridding 
themselves, for example, of the hated Metellus by poiBon — or 
oven in league with the public enemy, several of them already 
taking refuge at the court of king Mithradatea who was 
secretly preparing for war againBt Rome. External relations 
also assumed an aspect favourable for the government. The 
Roman arms were employed but little in the period from the 
Gimbrian to the Social war, but everywhere with honour. 
The only serious conflict was in Spain, where, during the 
recent years so trying for Rome (649 seij.), the Lusitanians 105. 
and Celtiberians had risen with unwonted vehemence against 
the Romans. In the years 656-661 the consul Titus Didius 98-83. 
in the northern and the consul Publius Orassus in the 
southern province not only re-established with valour and 
good fortune the ascendancy of the Roman arms, but also 
razed the refractory towns and, where it seemed necessary ( 
transplanted the population of the strong towns among the 
mountains to the plains. "We shall show in the sequel that 
about the same time the Roman government again directed 
its attention to the East which had been for a generation 
neglected, and displayed greater energy than had been heard 
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of for long in Cyrenc, Syria, and Asia Minor. Never since 
the commencement of the revolution had the government of 
tbe reatoration been bo firmly established, or so popular. 
Consular laws were substituted for tribunician ; restrictions 
on liberty replaced measures of progress. The cancelling 
of the laws of Saturninus was a matter of course ; the trans- 
marine colonies of Marius disappeared down to a single 
petty settlement on the barbarous island of Corsica. When 
the tribune of the people Sextos Titius— a caricatured 
Alcibiadcs, who was greater in dancing and ball-playing 
than in politics, and whose most eminent talent consisted 
in breaking the images of the gods in the streets at night — 
90, re-introduced and carried tho Appuleian agrarian law in 655, 
the senate was able to annul the new Taw on a religious 
pretext without any one even attempting to defend it ; the 
author of it was punished, as we have already mentioned, by 
OB. theequites in their tribunals. Nest year ( (.!;>(>) » law lu'mi^iii. 
in by the two consuls made the usual seven days' interval 
between the introduction and the passing of a project of law 
obligatory, and forbade the combination of several enactments 
different in their nature in one proposal ; by which means the 
unreasonable extent of tho initiative power in legislation was 
at least somewhat restricted, and the government was pre- 
vented from being openly taken by surprise with new 
laws. It became daily more evident that the Gracchan con- 
stitution, which had survived the fall of its author, was now, 
since the multitude and the moneyed aristocracy no longer 
went together, tottering to its foundations. As that consti- 
tution had been based on a division in the ranks of the aris- 
tocracy) bo it seemed that dissensions in the ranks of the 
opposition could not fail to bring about its fall. Now, if 
ever, the time had come for completing the unfinished work of 
I2|. restoration of 633, for finally sending his constitution after 
the tyrant, and for replacing the governing oligarchy in the 
anli! j.i. : -ri['fiE!ion of polilien! power. 
Collision Everything depended on recovering the nomination of the 
between thej ut .j, neni 'j'he administration of the provinces— the chief 
e^ritrajn foundation of the senatorial government — had become de- 
thenJini- pendent on the jury courts, more particularly on the com- 
iiisiiatinn of mission ri'^nnlhii; inactions, to such a degree that the 
the pin- governor of a province seemed to administer it no longer 
tor the senate, but for the order of capitalists and merchants. 
Beady as the moneyed aristocracy always was to meet the 
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government when measures against the democrats were in 
question, it sternly resented every attempt to restrict it in 
this its well-acquired right of unlimited sway in the pro- 
vinces. Several such attempts were now matlo ; the governing 
aristocracy began again to feel its strength, and its very best 
men reckoned tlii'iimclvcs bound, a I, least, for their own part, 
to oppose the dreadful maladministration in the provinces. 
The most resolute in this respect was Quintus Mucins 
Seievola, like his father Publius pontifex maxmat and in 
659 consul, the foremost jurist and one of the most excellent 
men of his time. Aa prietorian governor (about 056) uf 
Asia, the richest and worst abused of all the provinces, he— 
in concert with his older friend, distinguished as an offieer, 
jurist, and historian, the consular Publius Eutilius Kufus — 
set a severe ami deterring example. Without making any 
distinction between Italians and provincials, noble and 
ignoble, he took up every complaint, and not only compelled 
the Eoinan merchants and state-lessees to give full pecuniary 
compensation for proven injuries, but, when some of their 
most important and most unscrupulous agents were found 
euilty of crimes deserving death, deaf to all offers of bribery 
cified. The senate approved 
an instruction afterwards to 
the governors of Asia that they should take as their model 
the principles of Seawola's administration ; but the equites, 
although they did not venture to meddle with that highly 
aristocratic and influential statesman himself, brought to 
trial his associates and ultimately (about 662) even the most 
considerable of them, his legate Publius Kufus, who was de- 
fended only by his merits and recognized integrity, not by 
family connection. The charge, that such a mau had allowed 
himself to perpetrate exactions in Asia, almost broke down 
under its own absurdity and under the infamy of the 
accuser, one Apicius; yet the welcome opportunity of 
humbling the consular was not allowed to pass, and, when 
the latter, disdaining false rhetoric, mourning robes, and 
tears, defended himself briefly, simply, and to the point, 
and proudly refused the homage which the sovereign capi- 
talists desired, he was actually condemned, and his mode- 
rate property was confiscated to satisfy fictitious claims for 
compensation. The condemned resorted to the province 
which he was alleged to have plundered, and there, wel- 
comed by all the communities with honorary deputations, and 
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praised and beloved during his lifetime, he spent in literary 
leisure his remaining days. And this disgraceful condemna- 
tion, while perhaps the worst, was by no means the only 
case of the sort. The senatorial party was exasperated, not 
so much perhaps by such an abuse of justice in the case of 
men of stainless walk but of new nobility, as by the fact that 
the purest nobility no longer sufficed to cover possible stains 
on its honour. Scarcely was Bufus out of the country, 
when the most respected of all aristocrats, for twenty years 
the chief of the senate, Marcus Scaurus at seventy years of 
age was brought to trial for exactions ; a sacrilege according 
to aristocratic notions, even if he were guilty. The office 
of accuser began to be exercised professionally by worthless 
fellows, and neither irreproachable character, nor rank, nor 
age longer furnished protection from the most wicked and 
most dangerous attacks. The commission regarding exac- 
tions was converted from a shield of the provincials into 
their worst scourge ; the most notorious robber escaped with 
impunity, if be only indulged his fellow-robbers and did nut 
refuse to allow part of the Bums exacted to reach the jury ; 
but any attempt to respond to tbe equitable demands of 
the provincials for right and justice sufficed for condemna- 
tion. It seemed as if tbe intention was to bring the fioman 
government into the same dependence on the controlling 
court, as that in which the college of judges at Carthago 
had formerly kept the council there. The prescient expres- 
sion of Gaius Gracchus was finding fearful fulSlment, that 
with the dagger of bis law as to the juries the nobility 
would lacerate their own flesh. 

An attack on the equestrian courts was inevitable. Every 
one in the government party who was still alive to the fact 
that governing implied not merely rights but also duties, 
every one in fact who still felt any nobler or prouder ambi- 
tion within bun, could not but rise in revolt against this 
oppressive and disgraceful political control, which precluded 
any possibility of upright administration. The scandalous 
condemnation of liutilius Eufus seemed a summons to begin 
the attack at once, and Marcus Livius Drusus, who was 
tribune of the people in 6G3, regarded that summons as spe- 
cially addressed to himself. Son of the man of the same name, 
who thirty years before had primarily caused the overthrow of 
G-aius Gracchus (P. 125), and bad afterwards made himself ;t 
uaiue as an officer bv the subjugation of the Scordisci (P. 17$), 
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Drusus was, like his father, of strictly conservative views, 
and had already given practical proof that such were his 
sentiments in the insurrection of Saturn in us. He belonged 
to the circle of the highest nobility, and was the possessor 
of a colossal fortune ; in disposition too he was a genuine 
aristocrat — a man emphatically proud, who scorned to bedeck 
himself with the insignia of his offices, but declared on his 
death-beo that there would not soon arise a citizen like him ; 
ii man with whom the beautiful saying, that nobility consti- 
tutes obligation, was and continued to be the rule of his life. 
With all the vehement earnestness of his temperament he 
had turned away from the frivolity and venality that marked 
the nobles of the common stamp ; trustworthy and strict in 
morals, he was respected rather than properly beloved on 
the part of the common people, to whom his door and his 
purse were always open, and notwithstanding his youth, he 
was through the personal dignity of his character a man of 
weight in the senate as in the Forum. Nor did he stand 
alone. Marcus Scaurus had the courage on occasion of hia 
defence in his trial for extortion publicly to summon Drusus 
to undertake a reform of the judicial arrangements ; he and 
the famous orator, Lucius Crassus, were in the senate the 
most zealous champions of his proposals, and were perhaps 
associated with him in originating them. But the mass of 
the governing aristocracy was by no means of the same mind 
with Drusus, Scaurus, and Crassus. There were not want- 
ing in the Benate decided adherents of the capitalist party, 
among whom in particular there made themselves conspicuous 
the consul of the day, Lucius Marcius Philippus, who main- 
tained the cause of the equestrian order as he had formerly 
maintained that of the democracy (P. 138) with zeal and 
prudence, and the daring and reckless Quintus C&pio, who 
was induced to this opposition primarily by his personal 
hostility to Drusus and Scaurus. More dangerous, how- 
ever, than these decided opponents was the cowardly and 
corrupt mass of the aristocracy, Who no doubt would have 
preferred to plunder the provinces alone, but in the end had 
not much objection to share the spoil with the equites, and, 
instead of taking in hand the grave and perilous struggle 
against the haughty capitalists, reckoned it far more equita- 
ble and easy to purchase impunity at their hands by fair words 
aud by an occasional prostration or even by a round sum. 
The result alone could show how far success would attend 
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the attempt to carry along with the movement this body, 
without which it was impossible to attain the desired end. 
Attempt at Drusus drew up a proposal to withdraw the functions of 
reform u» jurymen from the burgesses of equestrian rating and to re- 
tile mod^ f Btore tliem to t ^ lc se,1Qtc ' WQ 'ch at the samo time was to be 
™is trato-i P u * ' n a position to meet its increased obligations by the ad- 
ciacy. missiou of 300 new members ; a special criminal commission 
was to be appointed for pronouncing judgment in the case 
of those jurymen, who had been or should be guilty of 
iu-<;t;])t ing bribes. By this means his immediate object was 
gained; the capitalists were deprived of their political ex- 
clusive rights, and were rendered responsible for the per- 
petration of injustice. But the proposals and designs of 
i>rusus were by no means limited to this ; his projects were 
not measures adapted merely for the occasion, but a compre- 
hensive and thoroughly considered plan, of reform. He pro- 
posed, moreover, to increase the largesses of grain and to 
cover the increased expense by the permanent issue of a 
proportional number of copper plated, alongside of the 
silver, denarii; and then to set apart all the still undistributed 
arable land of Italy — thus including in particular the Cam- 
panion domains — and the best part of Sicily for the settle- 
ment of burgess-colonists. Lastly, he entered into the most 
distinct obligations towards the Italian allies to procure for 
them the Eoman franchise. Thus the very same supports 
of power and the very same ideas of reform, on which the 
constitution of Gaius Gracchus had rested, presented them- 
selves now on the side of the aristocracy — a singular, and yet 
easily intelligible coincidence. It waa only to be expected 
that, as the tyraTwa had rested for its support against the 
oligarchy, so the latter should rest for its support against 
the moneyed aristocracy, on the paid and in some degree 
organized proletariate ; while the government had formerly 
accepted the feeding of the proletariate at the expense of 
the state as an inevitable evil, Drusus now thought of em- 
ploying it, at least for the moment, against the moneyed 
aristocracy. It was only to be expected that the better 
part of the aristocracy, just as it formerly consented to the 
agrarian law of Tiberius Gracchus, would now readily con- 
sent to all those measures of reform, which, without touching 
the question of a supreme head, only aimed at the cure of 
the old evils of the state. La the question of emigration 
and colonization, it is true, they could not go so far as the 
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democracy, since the power of the oligarchy mainly rested 
on their free control over the provinces and. was eiuiimjicivd 
by any permanent military command j the ideas of equalizing 
Italy and the provinces and of making conquests beyond 
the Alps were not compatible with conservative principles. 
But the senate might very well sacrifice the Latin and even 
the Campanian domains as well as Siedy in order to raise 
the Italian farmer class, and yet retain the government aa 
before ; to which fell to be added the consideration, that 
they could not more effectually obviate future a si la*, ions 
than by providing that all the land at all dispu^Lhlo should 
be brought to distribution by the aristocracy itself, and that 
according to Drusus' own expression, nothing should be left 
for future demagogues to distribute but " the dirt and the 
daylight." In like manner it was for the government — 
whether that might be a monarch, or a close number of ruling 
families — very much a matter of indifference, whether the 
half or the whole of Italy possessed the Roman franchise; 
and hence the reforming men on both sides probably could 
not but light upon tiie idea of averting the danger of a 
recurrence of the insurrection of I'regella; on a larger scale 
by a judicious and reasonable extension of the franchise, and 
of siting allies, moreover, for their plans in the numerous 
and influential Italians. "While in the question of the 
headship of the state the views and designs of the two great 
political parties were palpably different, the best men of both 
camps had many points of contact in their means of opera- 
tion and in their reforming tendencies ; and, as Scipio Jx)mi- 
lianus may be named alike among the adversaries of Tiberius 
Gracchus and among the promoters of his reforming efforts, 
so Drusus was the successor and disciple no less than the 
antagonist of Gaius. The two high-born and high-minded 
youthful reformers had a greater resemblance than was 
apparent at the first glance; and, personally also, the two 
were not unworthy to meet, as respects the substance of 
their patriotic endeavours, in purer and higher views above 
the obscuring mists of prejudiced partisanship. 

The question at stake was the passing of the laws drawn Dj KU!5 i 0 n a 
up by Drusus. Among these the proposer, just like Gaius on the Li- 
Gracchus, kept in reserve for the moment the hazardous ,ian ^ WSi 
proposal to confer the Roman franchise on the Italian allies, 
and brought forward at first only the laws as to the jury- 
men, the assignation of land, and the distribution of grain. 
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The capitalist party offered the most vehement resistance, 
and, in consequence of the irresolution, of the greater part 
of the aristocracy and the vacillation of the comitia, would 
beyond question have carried the rejection of the law as to 
jurymen, if it had been put to the vote by itself. Drusus 
accordingly comprised all hie proposals in ono law ; and f ns 
thus all the burgesses interested in the distributions of 
grain and land were compelled to vote also for the law aa to 
jurymen, lie succeeded in carrying the law hy their help 
and that of the Italians, who stood firmly by Drusus with 
the exception of the large landowners, particularly those 
in Umbria and Etruria, whose domanial possessions were 
threatened. It was not carried, however, until Drusus had 
caused the consul Philippus, who would not desist from oppo- 
sition, to be arrested and carried off to prison bv a hailiff. 
The people celebrated the tribune as their benelactor, and 
received him in the theatre by rising up and applauding; 
but the votiug had not so much decided the struggle as trans- 
■ ferred it to another ground, for the opposite party justly 
characterized the proposal of Drusus as contrary to the law 

9S. of 656 (P. 218) and therefore as null. The chief opponent 
of the tribune, the consul Philippus, summoned the senate 
on<thia ground to cancel the Livian law as informal; but 
the majority of the senate, glad to be rid of the equestrian 
courts, rejected the proposal. The consul thereupon declared 
in the open market that it was not possible to govern with 
such a senate, and that he would Iook out for another state- 
council : ha seemed to meditate a coup oVetat. The senate, 
convoked accordingly by Drusus, after stormy discussions 
pronounced a vote of censure and want of confidence against 
the consul ; but in secret a great part of the majority began 
to cherish apprehension respecting the revolution with which 
they seemed to he threatened on the part both of Philippus 
and of a large portion of the capitalists. Other circum- 
stances added to that apprehension. Ono of the most active 
and eminent of those who shared the views of Drusus, the 
orator Lucius Crassus, died suddenly a few days after that 

81. sitting of the senate (Sept. 663). The connections formed 
by Drusus with the Italians, which he had at first com- 
municated only to a few of his most intimate friends, be- 
came gradually divulged, and the furious cry of high treason 
which his antagonists raised was echoed by many, perhaps 
by most, men of the government party. Even the generous 
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ere not content with having Jlurder oi 
conquered. One evening, when Druaus was juat about at D™as. 
his entrance hall to lake his leave- of the multitude which as 
usual escorted him, be suddenly dropped down in front of the 
image of his fhl her : .in J.-iu's liinid bad struck him, and 
so surely that a few hours afterwards he expired. The per- 
petrator had vanished in the evening twilight without any 

u:ii' [Vi'LiL'ni^iii." liiiii, iind no jmlii'i;d iuve-l i^alion t ■ ■ i > -i |i:;uv ; 
hut none such was needed lo bring to light in this case the 
dagger, with which the aristocracy pierced its own flesh. 
The same violent and terrible end, which had swept away the 
democratic reformers, was destined also for the Gracchus of 
the aristocracy. It involved a profound and melancholy 
lesson, Reform was frustrated by the resistance or by the 
weakness of the aristocracy, even when the attempt at re- 
formation proceeded from their own ranks. Drusus had 
staked his strength and bin life, in the attempt to overthrow 
the dominion of the merchants, to organize emigration, to 
avert the impending civil war; 'he himself saw the mer- 
chants ruling mov.' ;ibsoluti'lv than ever, found all his ideas 
of reform frustrated, and died with the consciousness that 
his sudden death would be the signal for the most fearful 
civil war that ever desolated the fair land of Italy. 



CHAPTER VH. 

THE REVOLT OF THE ITALIAN SUBJECTS, AND THE StTLPICIAH 
REVOLUTION. 

Kansas and From the time when the defeat of Pyrrhus had put an end 
iuliau>, to tha laat war which the Italians had waged for their inde- 
pendence — or, in other words, far nearly two hundred years 
— the Roman primacy had now subsisted in Italy, without 
haying been once shaken in its foundations even under cir- 
cumstances of the utmost peril. Vainly had the heroic family 
of the Barcidcs, vainly had the successors of Alexander the 
Great and of the Aciiremenida:, endeavoured to rouse the 
Italian nation to contend with the too powerful capital ; 
it had obsequiously appeared in the fields of battle on the 
Guadalquivir and on the Mejerdah, at the pass of Tempe and 
at Mount Sipylua, ami with the best blood of its youth had 
helped its masters to achieve the subjugation of three conti- 
nents. Its own position meanwhile had changed, but had 
deteriorated rather than improved. In a material point of 
view, no doubt, it had in general not much ground to com- 
plain. Though the small and intermediate landholders 
throughout Italy suffered in consequence of tiif injudicio'.is 
Roman corn- laws, the larger landlords and still more the 
mercantile and capitalist class were nourishing, for the 
Italians enjoyed, as respected the financial profits of the 
provinces, substantially the same protection and the same 
privileges as Roman burgesses, and thus shared to a great 
extent in the material siilvnut ns^cs of (lie political ascendancy 
of the Romans. In general, the economic and social con- 
dition of Italy was not immediately dependent on politi- 
cal distinctions ; there were allied districts, such as Uinbria 
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and Etrurin, in which the clasa of free farmers had mostly dis- 
appeared, while in others, such as the valleys of the Abruzzi, 
the same class still maintained a tolerable footing or was 
almost unaffected — just as a similar diversity could be pointed 
out in the different Roman tribes. On the other hand, the 
political inferiority of Italy was daily more harshly and 
more abruptly displayed. No formal open breach of right 
indeed occurred, at least in the principal questions. The 
communal freedom, which under the name of sovereignty was 
accorded by treaty to the Italian communities, was on the 
whole respected by the Roman government; tho attack, which 
the Roman reform party at tho commencement of tho agra- 
rian agitation made on the Eoman domains guaranteed to the 
more privileged communities, bad not only been earnestly 
opposed by the strictly conservative as well as by the middle 
party in Home, but had been very soon abandoned by the 
Eoman opposition itself. But the rights, which belonged 
and could not but belong to Rome as the leading community 
— the supreme conduct of wiii'-itflhirs, mid the superintend- 
ence of the whole administration, — were exercised in a way DimbUiefej 
which was almost as bad as if the allies had been directly de- and wrong* 
clared to he subjects without rights. The numerous modifl- ^ e SL|> 
cations of the fearfully severe Roman martial law, which JK ^' 
were introduced at Rome in the course of the seventh cen- 
tury, seem to have remained wholly limited to the Roman 
burgess- soldiers : this is certain as to the most important, 
the abolition of executions by martial law (I'. 112), and we 
mav easily conceive the impression which was produced when, 
as happened in the Jugurthine war, esteemed Latin officers 
were beheaded by sentence of the Roman council of war, 
while the lowest bur^ess-io] jier had the right in the like 
case of presenting an appeal to the civil tribunals of Homo. 
The proportions in which the burgesses and Italian allies 
were to be drawn for military service had, as was fair, re- 
mained undefined by treaty; but, while in earlier times tho 
two had furnished on an average equal numbers of soldiers 
(i. 112,351), now, although the proportions of the population 
had changed probably in favour of the burgesses rather than 
to their disadvantage, the demands on the allies were by 
degrees increased disproportionately (i. 436, ii. 333), so 
that on the one hand thev had the chief burden of the 
heavier and more costly service imposed on them, and on 
the other band there were two allies now regularly levied 
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for one burgess. In like manner with this military supre- 
macy the civil superintendence, which (including the su- 
premo administrative jurisdiction which could hardly be 
separated from it} the Roman government had always and 
rightly reserved to itself over the dependent Italian communi- 
ties, was extended in such a way that the Italians were hardly 
less than the provincials abandoned without protection to 
the caprice of any one of the numberless Roman magis- 
trates. In Teamim Sid iciimni, onu of the most considerable 
of the allied towns, a consul had ordered the chief magis- 
trate of the town to be scourged with rods at the stake in 
the market-place, because, ou the consul's wife expressing a 
desire to bathe in the men's bath, the municipal officers bad 
not driven forth the bathers quickly enough, and the bath 
appeared to her not to be clean. Similar scenes had taken 
place in Ferentinuin, likewise a town optimi juris, and even 
in the old and important Latin colony of Cales. In the 
Latin colony of Veuusia a free peasant had been seized by a 
young Roman diplomatist not holding office but passing 
through the town, ou account of a jest which he had allowed 
himself to make on the Roman's litter, had been thrown down, 
and whipped to death with the straps of the litter. These 
occurrences are iuciiitiitally ou/iiiir.m'd about the time of the 
Fregellan insurrection; it admits of no doubt that similar 
outrages frequently occurred, and of as little that no real 
satisfaction for such misdeeds could anywhere be obtained, 
whereas the right of appeal — not easily violated with impunity 
— protected in some ineasnro the life and limbs of the Roman 
burgess. In consequence of this treatment of the Italians 
on the part of the Roman government, the variance, which 
the wisdom of their Mim-sf ors hud trivially fostered between 
the Latin and the other Italian coimuunilk'*. could not fail, if 
not to disappear, at any rale t o undergo nbiiitnnent (ii. 335). 
The fortresses of Rome and the districts kept to their alle- 
gianco by the fortresses lived now under the like oppression j 
the Latin could remind the Pieentino that they were both 
in like manner " subject to the fasces ;" the overseers and 
the slaves of former days were now united by a common 
hatred towards the common despot. 

While the present state of the Italian allies was .thus 
transformed from an endurable dependence into the most 
oppressive bondage, they were at the same time deprived of 
every prospect of obtaining better rights. With the subju- 
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g.ition of Italy the Roman bur^ess-body had closed its 
ranks: the bestowal of tin- I'ranehise on v. boie eommimities 
w:ts totally ^ireii tip. it-s besfouttl on individuals was great ly 
restricted. Even the full liberty of migration belonging to the 
Old Latin burgesses, which procured ibrsm-b of their members 
as transferred their abode to Koine i be ckittta jV.-is sajfriyio 
there, had been eariaded in a manner offensive to the com- 
munities couecrned (ii. 'S'Si). Tliey now advanced a step fur- 
ther: on occasion of the agitation which contemplated the 
extension of the Komim franchise to all Italy in the years 
028, (i:(2, the ri^ht of migration to Hume was it-self attacked, 
and all the n on- burgesses resident in Rome were directly 
ejeeted bv di-erec of tin- people and of the senate from the 
capital ( I'. 10G, 124)— a measure as odious on account of its 
e'.iberalily, as dati<;vrous from tile various private interests 
which it injuriously affected. In short, while the Italian 
allies had formerly stood to the Romans partly in the rela- 
tion of brothers under lindane, protected rather than ruled 
and not destined to perpetual minority, partly hi that of 
slaves tolerably treated and not utterly deprived of the hojie 

equal degree, and with equal hopelessness, to the rods and 



from their masters onward to the. poor provincials. 

It belongs to the nature of such dilleivnees that restrained The nip- 
py the sense of national unity and by the remembrance of 

at first gently and as it wove modest I v. nil the breach gradu- 
ally widens and the relation between 'the rulers, whose might 
is their sole right, and the ruicd, whose obedience reaches 
no further than their fears, manifests at length undiaguifl- 

)WD to the revolt and razing Frcgellnn 

were officially attested the >«*. 125. 
altered character of the Roman rule, the ferment among the 
Italians did not properly wear a revolutionary character. 
The longing after equal rights hod gradually risen from a 
silent wish to a loud request, only to be the more de- 
cidedly rejected, the more distinctly it was announced. 
It was very soon apparent that a voluntary eoneession was Difflcultjol 
not to be hoped for, and the wish to extort what was ?B™"™1 
refused would not be wanting ; but the position of Rome at jJJJ* 1 ™" 
that time hardly permitted them to entertain any idea of 
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realizing that wish. Although the numerical proportions of 
the burgess..!- and jiiiii-buru.frfTij in liuly cuihloI be properly 
ascertained, it may be regarded as certain that the number 
of the burgesses was not very much less than that of the 
Italian allies : r'or nturl v ■lOO.ijl.K! bur-i - m^ lmphIiIi' of bo; inn y; 
arms there were at least 500,000, probably 1300,000 allies.* 
So long as with such proportions the burgesses were united 

by a thousand relations public and private, could never attain 
to common action ; una will: moderate prudenue the govern- 
ment could not fail to control their troublesome and in- 
dignant subjects partly by the compact mass of the bur- 
gesses, partly by the very considerable resources which the 
provinces afforded, partly by setting one community against 
another. 

The Italians Accordingly the Italians kept themselves quiet, till the re- 
Mid the volution begun to shnkn Home ; but, as soon as it had broken 
inrti™ out| t ' le y enterei into tD0 movements and agitations of 
the Eoman parties, with a view to obtain equality of rights 
by means of the one or the other. They had made com- 
mon cause first with the popular and then with the sena- 
torial party, and gained equally little by either. They had 
been driven to the conviction, that, while the best men of 
both parties acknowledged the justice and equity of their 
claims, these best men, aristocrats as well as /wpulares, had 
equally little power to procure a hearing for those claims 

115. 10. * These figures are taken from Ihe numbers of the census nf 639 and S84 ; 

there were in the former year 394,33s burgesses capable of arms, in the 
latter 910,000 (according to Phkg™ Fr. 15! Mail, v.lii.-l: i-.ut.im. tit Clintut 

8U, and his ayv'i:-:-, hi r uiislv u:\-s to tin. mimus nf f.M ; avoiding to Lit. 

Ep. 98 the number was— by the cijricct rca.::i-- -[>f,ii.(J00 persons). The 

8ii. only figures known IihIw™ tin's..' two— tWc of Tim census of lieS, which 
according to Hieronymus gave 463, W"J persons piokibly turned out to 
low only because the ci'is-us ['.. t. amil-t 11; crisis n.f ih.. i i^xili itmn. 

115. 70. from 639 to 6B4-, and w» the Si.llan assign,! I inns of laud can at throat 
have but tilled tl i. -n ( i:. whicli tit" war bad made, the mr^u' of "illy iUf,'.*!) 
men capable of ill ma may he i-IWu-.l will: ceituhity ti> !h.> uvepli.it] uf (he 
allics which had taken place in the interval. I'.ut it i-.: }.o:-d.le mid oven pro- 
bable, that ill these filial years ths total luii.iutil uf tlie Italian population may 
have retrograded i-aliie;- than uilnntii-d : it' we teckou the total deficit at 
100,0(i0 men capable of aims, which seems not ucessive, (here were at th» 
time of the Social War it) Italy three HDu-burgoKes for two burgesses. 
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with the mass of their party. They had also observed that 
the most gifted, moat energetic, and moat celebrated states- 
men of Rome had found thi;in?t;ivi>si. at the very moment 
when they came forward as advocates of the Italians, deserted 
by their own adherents and had been accordingly overthrown. 
In all the vicissitudes of the thirty years of revolution and 
restoration governments enough had been installed and de- 
posed, but, however the programme might vary, a short- 
sighted sad narrow-minded spirit Bat always at the helm. 

Above all, the recent occurrences had clearly shown The Italia 
how vain was the expectation of the Italians that their "oil the o 
claims would he attended to by Rome. So long as the de- IS""*^ 
mauds of the Italians were miied up with those of the revo- 
lutionary party and had in the hands of tfco latter been 
rejected by the folly of tho masses, they might still resign 
themselves to the belief that the oligarchy had been hostile 
merely to the proposers, not to the proposal itself, and that 
there was still a poasibility that tho more intelligent senate 
would accept a measure which was compatible with the nature 
of the oligarchy and salutary for the state. But the recent 
years, iu which the senate once more ruled almost abso- 
lutely, had shed only too disagreeable a light on the designs 
of the Roman oligarchy also. Instead of the expected mo- 
difications, there was issued in 659 a consular law- which most 96. 
strictly prohibited the non-burgesses from laying claim to T&eLidni 
the franchise and threatened transgressors with trial and 
punishment— a law, which threw back a large number of w ' 
most respectable persons who were deeply interested in the 
question of equalization from the ranks of Eomans into those 
of the Italians, and which in point of indisputable legality 
and of political folly stands completely on a parallel with 
that famous act which laid the foundation for the separa- 
tion of North America from the mother-country; in fact 
it became, just like that act, the proximate cause of the 
civil war. It was only so much the worse, that the authors 
of this law by no means belonged to the obstinateand incor- 
rigible Optimates ; they were no other than the sagacious and 
universally honoured Quintus Sctcvola — destined like George 
G-renville by nature to be a jurist and by fate to be a 
statesman, who by his equally honourable and pernicious rec- 
titude inflamed more than any one else first tho war between 
senate and equites and then that between Eomans and 
Italians — and the orator Lucius Crassus, the friend and 
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ally of Drusus Mid altogether one of the most moderate and 
judicious of the Optimates. 
The Itallana Amidst the vehement ferment, which this law and the 
and Drusua. numerous processes arising out of it called forth throughout 
Italy, the star of hope once more appeared to arise for the 
Italians in the person of Marcus Drusus. That which had 
been deemed almost impossible — that a conservative should 
take up the reforming ideaa of the Gracchi, and should be- 
come the champion of equal rights for the Italians — had never- 
theless occurred ; a man of the high aristocracy had resolved 
to emancipate the Italians from the Sicilian Straits to the 
Alps and the government at one and the same time, and to 
apply all his earnest zeal, all his thorough devotednesa to 
these generous plans of reform. Whether he actually, ns 
was reported, placed himself at the head of a secret league, 
whose threads ramified through Italy and whose members 
bound themselves by an oath* to stand by each other for 
Drusus and for the common cause, cannot be ascertained ; 
but, even if he did not lend himself to acts so dangerous and 
in fact unwarrantable for a Eoman magistrate, yet it is cer- 
tain that he did not keep to mere gym-nil [inimises, and that 
dangerous connections were formed in his uame, although 
perhaps without hiB consent or against his will. "With joy 
the Italians heard that Drusus had carried his first proposals 
with the consent of the great majority of the senate ; with 
still greater joy all the communities of Italy celebrated not 
long afterwards the recovery of the tribune, who had been 
suddenly attacked by severe illness. But as Drusus's fur- 

* The form of oath is preserved (in Diodor, Vat. p. US); it runs thus: « I 
swear by thi^':ii'il'il:]!^ .f ii]'!:.'! til'": l:nm.::i Ve.-la n :i . 1 \.-y 1 Jn- ti./i y 

Mars and by the generative. Sim and by Ihe nourishing Earth and by lha 
divine Plunders ami pulargers of the Cilv H' I!.;:ik', Lhil thin..; sbali tie i:iy 
friend and those shall be my foes, whn are friends or foes to Drusus; also 
that I will sjkii-b wither mii.e own lift :ior tlie J L r L- of my children or of my 
parents, eicept in so far as it is for tW ^ ml i>f [')n;h:is auJ those who share 
this oath, But if] should become a burgess by the law of Drusus, i will 

ahall tender this olth to as many of my ftllow-tatiiens as I can; anJ f 1 
swear tmlv, may It im vhh rr.e vv. ll : if I aivr:-,r r-i Isi.-I iiiiLV it tare ■.vjlh 
me ill." But vie shall do well to employ this account with caution ; it is de 
rived cither frnn tlx sp^vlm iWiwTwl a.-ain-L iULM! l'liiLippin f iL-hi.-!) 
seems to be indicated by the absurd title "oath of 1'hilippus" prevised by the 
citrnctor of the formula) or at best from the documents of criminal procedure 
sutsequeutly drawn up respecting this conspiracy in Home; and even on tho 
Liter livp.itb.sii.iti.r.iain. .|u,^ i..]^-, :,..-r '.hi- f,>:'n> or\>atb was elLilel 
from the accused or imputed to them in the inquiry. 
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ther designs became unveiled, a ebange took place ; he could 
not venture to bring in his chief law ; he hod to postpone, 
he had to delay, he had soon to retire. It was reported that 
t lie majority of the senate was vacillating and threatened to 
fall away from ita leaders; in rapid succession the tidings 
ran through the com in unities of Italy, thut the law winch 
had passed was annulled, that the capitalists ruled more 
absolutely than ever, that the tribune had been struck by 
the hand of an assassin, that ho was dead (autumn of GG3). 91. 

The last hope that the Italians might obtain admission to I'repnnt- 
Eoman citizenship by agreement waa buried with Marcus lions fm 
Drusus. A measure, which that conservative and energetic 
man had not been able under the most favourable circum- ^> am ,"''' 
stances to induce his own party to adopt, was not to be 
gained at all by amicable means. The Italians had no course 
left to them save to submit patiently or to repeat once more, 
and if possible with their united strength, the attempt which 
had been crushed in the bud hve-and-thirty years before 
by the destruction of Pregellas — so aa by force of arma either 
to destroy Rome and succeed to her heritage, or at least to 
compel her to grant equality of rights. The latter resolu- 
tion waa no doubt a resolution of despair ; as matters stood, 
tho revolt of the isolated urban communities agaiuat the 
Eoman government might well appear etill more hopeless 
than the revolt of the American colonies against tho British 
empire ; to all appearance the Eoman government might 
with moderate attention and energy of action consign this 
second insurrection to the fate of its predecessor. Hut waa 
it less perhaps a resolution of despair, to sit atill and allow 
things to take their course? When they recollected how 
the Romans had been in the habit of behaving in Italy 
without provocation, what could they expect now that the 
most considerable men in every Italian town had or were 
alleged to have had— the consequences on either supposition 
being pretty much the same— an understanding with Drusus, 
■which was immediately directed against the party now vic- 
torious and might well be characterized as treason ? All 
those who had taken part in this secret league, all in fact who 
might be merely suspected of participation, had no choice 
'.eft save to begin the war or to bend tlieir ueck beneath the 
axe of the executioner. Moreover, the present moment pre- 
sented comparatively favourable prospects for a general in- 
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how far the Romans had carried out the dissolution of the 
larger Italian conieiieraeies (i. <i:i!>): but it is not impro- 
bable that the ilarsians, the I'adignians, and perhaps even 
the Sanmitea and Lueanians still preserved their old forma 
of federation, though these had lost their political signifi- 
cations for festivals and sacrifices. The insurrection, if it 
should now begin, would still find a rallying point in these 
unions ; but who could say how soon the Komans would 
proceed to abolish these also ? The secret league, more- 
over, which was alleged to be headed by Drusus, had lost in 
him its actual or expected head, but it continued to exist and 
afforded an iui|)ort:int milieus for the political organization 
of the insurrection ; while its military organization might be 
based on the fact that each allied town possessed its own 
armament and cxpericneed soldiers. In Borne on the other 
hand no serious preparations had been made. It was re- 
ported, indeed, that restless movements wero occurring in 
Italy, and that Hid communities of the allies maintained a 
remarkable intercourse with each other; but instead of call- 
ing the citizens in all haste to arms. I he governing corporation 
contented itself with exhorting the magistrates in the cus- 
tomary fashion to watchfulness and with sending out spies 
to learn further particulars. The capital was so totally unde- 
fended, that a resolute Marsiau officer Quintus Poniptedius 
Silo, one of the most intimate friends of Drusus, is said to 
have formed the design of stealing into the city at the head 
of a band of trusty associates carrying swords under their 
clothes, and of seizing it by a coup de main. Preparations 
were accordingly made for a revolt ; I rcaties were concluded, 
and arming went on silently hut actively, till at last, as usual, 
the insurrection broke out through an accident somewhat 
earlier than the leading; men hail intended. 
Outbreak of The Roman prretor with proconsular powers, Gains Ser- 
thamanr- vdlius, informed by his spies that the town of Asculum 
JtKuluni (Ascoli) in the Abruzzi was sending hostages to the ueigh- 
houring communities, proceeded thither with his legate 
Ponteius and a small escort, and addressed to the multitude, 
which was just then assembled in the theatre for the 
celebration of the great games, a vehement and menacing 
harangue. The sight of the axes known only too well, the 
proclamation of threats that were only too earnest, threw 
the spark into the fuel of bitter hatred that had been 
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afterwards the name of the Marsian war. The example thus Csntnd m.d 
given was followed by tlio Samnite communities, and gene- BetjUwrn 
rally by the mass of the communities from the Liris and the lta1 ^' 
Abruzzi down lo Calabria and Apulia ; so that all Central 
and Southern Italy w;i>> sorm in arm,- against Home. 

The Etruscans and Umbrians on the other hand held by lulinna 
Some, as they bad already taken part with the equites f, '"*>M\ Iu 
against Drusus (P. 224). It is a significant fact, that in Rume ' 
these regions the landed and moneyed aristucraev had from 
ancient times preponderated and the middle-class "had totally 
disappeared, win n;as anion;; and near the Abruzzi the farmer- 
cliiss had preserved its purity and vigour better than any- 
where else in Italy : it was from the farmers accordingly 
and the middle class in general that the revolt substantially 
proceeded, whereas the municipal aristocracy still went hand 
in baud with the government of the capital. This also 
readily explains the fact, that there were m the insurgent 
districts isolated communities, and in the insurgent commu- 
nities minorities, adhering to the Roman alliance ; the Vesti- 
nian town Pinna, for instance, sustained a severe siege for 
Borne, and a corps of loyalists that was formed in the Hir- 
pinian country under Miuatius Magius of Planum supported 
the Komaji operations in Campania. Lastly, there adhered 
to Some the allied communities optiini juris — in Campania 
Nola and Nuceria and the Greek maritime towns Nea- 
polis and Shegium, and in like manner at least most of 
the Latin colonies, such as Alba and j-Esernia — just as in 
the Hannibalie war the Latin and Greek towns on the 
whole had taken part with, and the Sabellian towns, against, 
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Rome. The forefathers of the city had based their govern- 
ment of Italy on an aristocratic classification, and with skilful 
adjustment of thy degrees of dependence liad kept in sub- 
jection the leas privileged coiiiuninii ies by means of those 
with bi.df.or- rights, and tin; burgesses wit liin t.'ach commu- 
nity by means of the municipal aristocracy. It was only 
now, tinder the incomparably wretched government of the 
oligarch v. ibi'.t I he soliditv and strength with which the states- 
men of the fourth and fifth centuries had joined toget her the 
stones of their structure were thoroughly put to the. test; 
the building, Ihnugb shaken i:t various way.;, still held out 
against this storm. When we .say, however, that the more 
favoured towns did not at the first shock .abandon Eome, 
we by no means affirm that they wotdd now, as in the Han- 
nibalic war, hold out for a length of time and alter severe 
defeats, without wavering m their allegiance to Home ; that 
fiery trial had not yet been endured. 
Impreuion The first blood was thuB shed, and Italy was divided into 
as to the two great military eamriB. It is true, as we have seen, that 
insiiiTection ([ le ingurreetion was still very far from being a general rising 
m ome. 0 f t j )B Xtallau allies! but it had already acquired an extent 
exceeding perhaps the hopes of the leaders themselves, and 
the insurgents might without arrogance think of offering to 
!;ci.v:'ra of I lie Ivniau government a fair accommodation. They sent 
ttepropo- envoys to Rome, and bound themselves to lay down their 
bus for nn arma j n return for admission to citizenship ; it was in vain. 
JatS™™*" ^he Public spirit, which had been so long wanting in Rome, 
seemed suddenly to have returned, when the question was 
one of opposing with stubborn narrow-mindedness a demand 
of the subjects just in itself and now supported by a con- 
Commiffiion siderable force. The immediate effect of the Italian iusur- 
ofhightrca- r(ie tion was, just as was the case after the defeats which the 
*™' policy of the government had suffered in Africa and Gaul 
(P. 152, 185), the commencement of a series of prosecutions, 
by means of which the judicial aristocracy ton!; vengeance on 
those men of the government whom they, rightly or wrongly, 
looked upon as the primary cause of this mischief. On the 
proposal of the tribune Qumtus Varins. in s:uie of the resist- 
ance of the Optimal es and in spite of Irihimieiau inlcrl'erenee, 
a special commission of high treason — formed, of course, 
from the equestrian order which contended for the proposal 
with open violence — was appointed for (he investigation of 
the conspiracy instigated by Drusus and widely ramified in 
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Italy na well as in Koine, from which the .nsurrection had 
originated, and which now, when the half of Italy was under 
sinus, appeared to the whole n(' the indignant; and alarmed 
burgesses undoubted treason. The sentences of this com 
mission greatly thinned the ranks of the senatorial party 
favourable to mediation ; auion^ uIIiit men of note Drusus' 
intimate friend, the youm: and talented Gains Cotta, was 
sent into banishment, and witli JiiUeLdrv ill-.- urey-haired 
Marcus Scaurua escaped the same tale. Suspicion went so 
far agai::si tlx' senators favourable to the reforms of Drusus, 
that soon afterwards the consul Lupus reported from the 
camp to the senate regarding the eoniimmicatiuns that were 
constantly maintained between the Optimates in his camp 
and the enemy ; a suspicion, which, it is true, was soon 
shown to be uuf'oiioded by rise, arrest of Jlarsiau spies. So 
far king Jtithrailates might not without reason assert, that 
tile mutual enmities of the factions were more destructive 
to the .Roman stale than the Suoial War itself. 

In the first instance, however, the outbreak of the insur- Energetic 
reetion and the terrorism, which the commission of high decrees, 
treason t^.evn';ed, produced at least a semblance of unity and 
rigour. Party feuds were silent ; able officers of all shades 
— democrat li':;c. (laiu^Iarius, aristocrat, like Lueius Sulla, 
friends of Drusus like Pnblius Bulpiciua Bufun -placed them- 
selves attho disposal of the government. The largesses of 
corn were, apparently about this time, materially abridged 
by decree of the people with a view to husband tli'e ii:;aneial 
resources of the state for the war ; which was the mora 
necessary, as, owing to the threatening attitude of king Mith- 
radates, the province of Asia might at any moment fall into 
the hand of the enemy mid thus one of The chief sources of 
the Roman revenue be dried up. The courts, with the ex- 
ception of the commission of high treason, in accordance 
with a decree of the senate temporarily suspended their 
action i all business stood still, and nothing was attended to 
but the levying of soldiers and the manufacture of arms. 

"While the lending state thus collected its energies in the Politics! 

solve the more difficult task of acquiring political organiza- 1 1 "" ° r 
tion during the struggle. In the territory of I In; IVIigninns, "fa!"™'" 
situated in the cent re of f he Marsian, Hanmile, Marrucinian, 
and Vestinian cantons and consequently in the heart of the 
insurgent districts, in the beautiful plain on the river 
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Opposition- Pescara, the town of Corfinium was selected as the Oppo- 
Koms. Bition-Rome or city ofltalia, whoso citizenship was conferred 
on the burgesses of all the insurgent communities ; tliere a 
Forum and a senate-house were staked off on a suitable 
scale. A senate of five hundred members was eharged 
with the settlement of the constitution and the superin- 
tendence of the war. In accordance with its directions the 
burgesses selected from the men of senatorial rank two 
consuls and twelve pnetors, who, just like the two consuls 
and six prastors of Rome, were invested with the supreme 
authority in war and peace. The Latin language, which was 
even then the prevailing language among the Maraians and 
Picentes; continued in official use, but the Samnito lan- 
guage which predominated in Southern Italy was placed side 
by side with it on a footing of equality; and the two were 
made use of alternately on the silver pieces, whicli the new 
Italian state began to coin in its own name after Roman 
models and after the Roman standard, thus practically 
abolishing the monopoly of coinage which Borne had exer- 
cised for two centuries. It is evident from these arrange- 
ments—and was, indeed, a matter of course — that the Italians 
now no longer thought of wresting equality of rights from 
the Bomans, but purposed to annihilate or subdue them end 
to form a new state. But it is also obvious, that their consti- 
tution was nothing but a pure copy of that of Eome or, in 
other words, was the ancient polity handed down by tradition 
among the Italian nations from time immemorial — the organi- 
zation of a city instead of the constitution of a state— with 
collective assemblies as unwieldy and useless as the Eoman 
comitia, with a governing corporation which contained within 
it the same elements of oligarchy as the Roman senate, with 
an executive administered in like manner by a plurality of 
co-ordinate supremo magistrates. This imitation descended 
to the minutest details ; for instance, the title of consul or 
prtetor held by the magistrate in chief command was ex- 
changed also by the general of the Italians after a victory for 
the title of Imperator. Nothiug in fact was changed but 
the name ; on the coins of the insurgents the same image of 
the gods appears, the inscription only being changed from 
Roma to Italia. This Eome of the insurgents was distin- 
guished — not to its advantage — from the original Borne 
merely by the circumstance, that, while the latter had at 
any rate an urban development and its unnatural position 
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intermediate between a city and a state had formed itseif at 
least in a natural way, the new Italia was nothing at all 
but a place of congress for the insurgents, and it was by 
a pure fiction of law that the inhabitants of the peninsula 

significant, that in this case, where the sudden amalgama- 
tion of a number of isolated cantons into a new political 
unity might hate so naturally suggested the idea of a repre- 
scntut.ivi: constitution in the modern sense, no trace of any 
suck idea occurs ; in i'act the very opposite course was fol- 
lowed,* and the communal organization was simply repro- 
duced in a far more absurd manner than before, liowhere 
perhaps is it more clearly apparent than in this instance, 
that in the view of antiquity a free constitution was in- 
separable from the appearance of [he sovereign people in ■ 
person in their colli-cuv.' ;u-.-t']iihlies or from a civic type, 
and thai the great fundamental idea of the modem republi- 
can-constitutional state, viz., the expression of the sove- 
reignty of the people by a representative assembly — that 
idea without which a free state would be a chaos — is wholly 
modern. Even the Italian polity, although it approximated 
to a free state in its somewhat representative senates and 
in the diminished importance of the comitia, never was 
able either in the case of Home or Italia to cross the 
boundary -line. 

Thus began, a few months after the death of Drusus, in Warlike 
the winter of 663-4 the struggle — as one of the coins of the prepara- 
insurgents represents it— of the Sabellian ox against the t,0 gil 9t 
Eoman she-wolf. Both sides made zealous preparations : 
in Italia great stores of arms, provisions, and money were ac- 
cumulated ; in Berne the requisite supplies were drawn from 
the provinces and particularly from Sicily, and the long- 
neglected walla were put in a state of defence against any 

* Even from our scanty information, the best part of which is given by 
Diodor. p. 538 andStrabo, v. 4, 2, this is very distinctly apparent ; for eiarople, 
the latter expressly says that the bargen-bodT cheat the magistrates. That the 
sonata of Italia was meant to be formed in another manner and to have dif- 
I--IV1H [.(iwt-rs [Vnra tlut (if l:(,]:u-, :us been asserted, but has not been proved. 

sentatwi in some degree uniform of the iniorgent cilia ; but that the sectors 
were intended to he regularly deputed by the communities, is nowhere stated. 

elude its promulgation by the magistrates and ratification by the assembly of 
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contingency. The forces were in some measure equally 
balanced. The Romans filled up the blanks in their Italian 
contingents partly by increased levies from the burgesses 
and from the inhabitants— already almost wholly Romanized 
— of the Celtic districts on the south of the Alps, of whom 
10,000 served iu the Campai.ian army alone,* partly by the 
contingents of the NumidianB and other transmarine 
nations ; and with the aid of the free cities in Greece and 
Asia Minor they collected a war fleet. t On both sides, with- 
out reckoning garrisons, as many as 100,000 soldiers were 
brought into the field, f and in the ability of their men, iu 
military tact its anil armament, the Italian's were nowise infe- 
rior to the Romans. The conduct- of the war w as very dif- 
ficult both for the insurgents and for the Komans, because 
the territory in revolt was very extensive and a great num- 
ber of fortresses adhering to Rome were scattered up and 
down in it: so that on the one hand the insurgents found 
themselves compelled to cjom i -iiiu- a si ■ -rri"- warfare which broke 
up their forces and consumed their time with the protection 
ot an extended frontier'; and on the other hand the Romans 
could not well do otherwise than combat the insurrection, 
which had no proper centre, siiimltiineeusly in all the insur- 
geut districts. Iu a military point of view the insurgent coun- 
try fell into two divisions; in the northern, which reached 
from Pieenurn and the Abruzzi to the northern border of 
Campania and cm braced the disLrhila speaking Latin, the chief 
command was held on the Ita'.iui side by the Jlarsiau CJuin- 
tus Silo, on the Roman side by Publiua Rutilius Lupus, both 
as consuls ; in the southern, which iiichua'ii Campania, Sam- 
nium, and generally the ivpons wpeakir.g SaheJian, the Kain- 
nitc Gains Papius .M utilns .Miniiiaeilcii as censul of the insur- 
gents, and Lucius Julius Ctesur as the Roman consul. With 
each of the two commanders-in-chief there were associated 

• Tht bullflla found nt Asculum show that the Gauls were very uuujerous 
also in the army of Slrabo. 

t We still hnvi' ii.kvi-L--rtin.'lN:ia;iN -:.n;.t.. .ii'ii. Hay «7G, which grants 
honours and arlvai rtn«i's iiti th-.-ir ciiscii ir L -i' m three Greet shin-captains ofCary- 
stus, Clazomeme. and lliivln, fjr tullil'i.l .-rrvicci luadsjej since the com- 
mencement of the Kalian li-ar (oa'4). 0l flu? same nature is the account ol 
Memtioii. that two triremes were summoned from Hcindea on the Black Sea 
for the Italian \v:u; and that they icmriK'd in tile eleventh year with rich bo- 
ll prarv gills, 

I that this statcnii'i:: uf Ajan.m i« tint L..:i ; .-paiLti-.], i. .Jiown by (lie bullets 
found at .Wlillilu, w I — - 1 i i inix- :na,'i :. i-r h.c: i- rim t'.wiiticth legion. 
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on the Italian aide six, on the Roman side five, lieutenants 
commanders, each of whom conducted the attack or defence 
i in a definite district, whereas tho consular armies were 
destined to act more freely and to strike the decisive lilinv. 
The most esteemed Human officers, such as Gaius Marius, 
QuiiiUiB Catulus, and the two consulars of experience in 
the Spanish war, Titus Didius and Publius Crassus, placed 
themselves at the disposal of the consuls for these posts ; 
and, though the Italians had not names so celebrated to 
oppose le them, vet I lie result showed that their leaders were 
in a military point of view nowise inferior to the jKomana. 

The offensive iu this thoroughly desultory war wbh on tho 
whole on the side of the Romans, but was nowhere deci- 
sively assumed even ou their part. It is surprising that the 
Romans did not collect their troops for the purpose of at- 
tacking the insurgents with a superior force, and that the 
insurgents made no attempt to advance into Latiuni and to 
throw themselves on the hostile capital. Wo :ire however too 
little acquainted with their respective circumstances to 
judge whether or how they could have acted otherwise, 
or to what extent the remissness of the Roman govern- 
ment on the one hand and tho looseness of the connection 
among tho federate communities on the other contributed 
to this want of unity in the conduct of tho war. It is easy 
to see, that with such a system there would be victories and 
defeats but tho final settlement might be very long delayed ; 
and it is no less plain, that a clear and vivid picture of such a 
war — which resolved itself into a series of engagements on 
the part of individual corps operating at the same time, 

prepared out of the remarkably" tri^'inetitan aeeouuts Vihieh 
have reached us. 

The first assault, as a matter of course, fell on the for- ComnwHS- 
tresses adhering to Rome in the insurgent districts, which »™it of U» 
in all haste closed their gates and carried in their moveable war - 
property from the country. Silo threw himself on the for- The for- 
tress designed to hold in check the Marsians, the strong tresses. 
Alba, Mntilus on the Latin town of JSsernia established in 
the heart of Samnium : in both cases they encountered the 
mostrcaolute resistance. Similar conflict* probably raged 
in the north around I'irmum, Hatna, Pinna, in the south 
around Luceria, Reneventum, Nola, Pactum, before and while 
the Roman armies gathered on the borders of the insurgent 

vol. in. a 
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Casur in country . After the southern army under Casar had assem- 
Cim- [90; bled in the spring of 664 in Campania which for the 
panii and mog ^ p^rt held by Home, and had provided Capua — with its 
oamnmal ' domain so important for the Roman finances— as well as the 
more important allied cities with garrison's, it attempted to 
assume the offensive and to come to the aid of the smaller 
divisions sent on before it to Samnium and Lucania under 
Marcus Mareellus and Publius Orassus. But Ciesar was re- 
pulsed by the Somnitea and Marsians under Publius Vetti us 
Scato with severe loas, and the important town of Venafrum 
thereupon passed over to the insurgents, into whose hands it 
delivered its Roman garrison. By the defection of this 
town, which lay on the military road from Campania to 
Samnium, JEsernia was isolated, and that fortress already 
strongly assailed found itBelf now exclusively dependent on 
the courage and perseverance of its garrison and its com- 
mandant Mareellus. It is true that an incursion, which 
Sulla happily carried out with the same crafty audacity 
as his expedition to Bocchus, relieved the hard-preBsed 
Anemia .fflsernians for a moment ; nevertheless they were after an 
taken by obstinate resistance compelled by the extremity of famine to 
the iniur- capitulate towards the end of the year. In Lucania too 
gents, Publius Crassus was defeated by Marcus Lamponius, and 
compelled to shut himself up in Grumentum, which fell 
after a long and obstinate siege. With these exceptions, 
they had been obliged to leave Apulia and the southern dis- 
tricts totally to themselves. The insurrection spread ; when 
u also Mutilus advanced into Campania at tho head of the Samnite 
Nola. army, the citizens of Nola surrendered to him their city and 
delivered up the Koman garrison, whose commander was 
executed by the orders of Mutilua, while the men were distri- 
buted through the victorious army. With the single exeep- 
Campania tion of PTuceria, which adhered firmly to Rome, all Campania 
for the most aB far as Vesuvius was lost to the Romans; Salernum, Stabiffi, 
^rt lost to Pompeii, Hereulaneum declared for the insurgents ; Mutilus 
" was able to advance into the region to the north of Vesuvius, 

and to besiege Acerra; with his Samnito-Lucanian army. Tho 
Numidians, who were in great numbers in Career's army, 
began to pass over in troops to Mutilus or rather to Oxyntas, 
the son of Jugurtha, who on the surrender of Venusia had 
fallen into the hands of the Samnites and now appeared 
among their ranks in regal purple; so that Cisar found 
himself compelled to send home the whole African corps. 
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Mutilus ventured to attack the Boman camp ; but he was 
repulsed, and the Samnites, who while retreating were as- 
sailed in the rear by the Boman cavalry, left nearly 6000 
dead on tlie ficld'of battle. It was the first notable success 
which the "Romans gained in this war ; tho army proclaimed 
the general imperator, and the sadly fallen courage of the 
capital began to revive. It is true that not long afterwards 
tlie victorious army was attacked in crossing a river by Marius 
Egnatilis, ami t"-, i':ii]>li;iUi';dli ■[■■li.ni tiiiit it b;id to retreat 
as far as Teanum and to be reorganized there ; but the eier- 

reoccupied his old position under the walls of Acerrie', which 
the Samnite main army under Mutilus continued to besiege. 

At the same time operations bad also begun in Central ComUt> 
Italy, where the revolt in the Abruzzi and the region of the with the 
Purine lake threatened the capital in dangerous proiimity. Hwrtmi. 
An independent corps under Gu&us Pompeius Strabo was 
sent into Picenum in order that, resting for support on 
Pirmum Bnd i'alerio, it might threaten Asculum ; but the 
main body of the Roman northern army took its position 
under the consul Lupus on the borders of the Latin and 
Marsian territories, where the Valerian and Balarian high- 
ways brought the enemy Dearest to the capital ; the rivulet 
Tolenus (Turano), which intersects the Valerian road be- 
tween Tihur and Alba and falls into the Velino at Eieti, 
separated tho two armies. The consul Lupus impatiently 
pressed for a decision, and did not listen to the disagreeable 
advice of Marius that he should esereisc his men— unaccus- 
tomed to service — in the first instance in petty warfare. At 
the very commencement the division of Gains Perpenna, 
10,000 strong, was totally defeated, whereupon the com- 
mander-in-chief deprived the defeated general of his com- 
mand and united the remnant of the corps with that which 
was under the orders of Marius, but did not allow himself to 
be deterred from assuming the offensive and crossing- the 
Tolenus in two divisions, led partly by himself, partly by 
Marius, on two bridges constructed not for from each other. 
Publius Scato with the Marsians confronted them ; he had 
pitched his camp at the spot where Marius crossed the 
brook, but, before the passage took place, he had withdrawn 
thence leaving behind tho mere posts that guarded the 
camp, and had taken a position in ambush further up the river. 
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There he attacked the other Koman corps under Lupus 
unexpectedly during the crossing, and partly cut it down, 
"0. partly drove it into the river (11th Juuc 664). The consul 
Defeat and in person and 8000 of his troops fell. It could scarcely be 
ilmiti <>f called, a compensation, il;a-.. .Marius, becoming at length 
Lupus, amare of g cato . B d ep!lrt u ref na d cr0S8 ed the river and not 
without loss to the enemy occupied their camp. Yet thia 
passage of tiie river, and a victory- at the same dtnc obtained 
over the Padignians by tiie general Scrvius Sulpicius, com- 
pclicd the Marians to draw their line of defence somewhat 
back, and Marine, who by decree of the senHt* succeeded 
Lupus as commander-in-cliief, at least prevented the enemy 
from gaining further successes. But, when Quintns C.Tpio 
was soon afterwards associated in the command with cijual 
powers, not so much on account of a conflict which he had 
successfully sustained, as because he had recommended him- 
self to the equites then leading the politics of Rome by his 
vehement opposition to Drums, lie allowed himself to be lured 
into an ambush by Silo on the pretext that the latter wished 
to betray to him his army, and was cut to pieces with a great 
part of his force by the MarsianB and Vestinians. Marius, 
iifier ( .'rr-pio'a fall once more sole commander-in-chief, through 
his obstinate resistance prevented his antagonist from profit- 
ing by the advantages which he had gained, and gradually 
penetrated far into the Marsian territory. He long refused 
battle ; when he at length gave it, be vanquished his im- 
petuous opponent, wliu lei't on thu baltle-fit'lihimong other 
dead ITerius Asinius the chieftain of the Marrucini. In a 
second engagement the army of Marius and the corps of 
Sulla which belonged to the 'army of the south co-operated 
to inflict on the Marsians a still more considerable defeat, 
which cost them 0000 men ; but the glory of the day re- 
mained with the younger oiiicer, lor, while Marina had given 
and gained the battle, Sulla had intercepted the retreat of 
the fugitives and destroyed them. 
Pi.-euian "While the conflict was proceeding thus warmly and with 
war. varying success by the Fucine lake, the Piceniau corps under 
Strabo had also fought with alternations of fortune. The 
insurgent chiefs, Gaius Judaeilius from Aaculum, Publius 
Vcttius Scato, and Titus LsfreuiuB had assailed it with their 
united forces, defeated it, and compelled it to throw itself 
into Firmum, where Lafrenius kept Strabo besieged, while 
Judaeilius moved into Apulia and induced Canusium, Venu- 
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sia, and the other towns still adhering to Rome in that quar- 

\ ins Sui|iii-ius by iiis victory over the Pa-lignians cleared the 
way for his advancing into Picenum and rendering aid to 
Scrabo ; Lafrenius was attacked by Strabo in front and 
taken in rear by Sulpicius, and his cainp w; is set on (ire; 
he himself full, I lie remnant of his troops fled in disorder 
and threw themselves into Asculum. So completely had the 
state of affairs changed in Picenum, that the Italians now 
found themselves confined to Asculum as the Romans were 
previously to Firmum.and the war was thus once more con- 
verted into a siege. 

Lastly, there was added in the course of the year to the Umbir- 
two difficult and straggling Tars in southern and central Uu™nn 
Italy a third in the north. The statu of matters apparently c "" 
so dangerous for Koine after the first mouths of the war 
had induced a gTeat portion of the Umbriau, and isolated 
Ktniscan, com mil ni Lies to declare for the insurrection; so 
that it .became nei_vsHary to despatch against the TJmbrians 
Aulus Plotius, and against the Etruscans Lucius Poreius 
Cato. Here however the Romans encountered a far less 
energetic resistance than in the Marsiau and Samnite coun- 
tries, atid maintained a most decided superiority in tho field. 

Thus the severe first year of the war came to an end, Disadvsn- 
leaving behind it, both in a military ami pnlil ieal point, of view, lagcoun 
sorrowful memories and dubious prospects. Iu a military "ggifg 8 ' 1 ' 
point of view, both armies of the Romans, the Marsian as ^jjj^ 
well as the Campanian, had beeu weakened and discouraged ye ir of (Ik 
by severe defeats; tin; nortiieni army had been compelled war. 
especially to attend to the protection of the capital, the 
southern army at Keapolis had been seriously threatened 
in its conimunieations. as the ins unreins could without much 
difficulty break forth from tho Marxian or fcnnuo territory 
and establish themselves between Home .and Naples; for 
which reason it was found necessary to draw at least a chain 
of posts from Cum at to Home. In a political point of view, 
the insurrection had gained ground on all sides during tins 
first year of the war ; the secession of Nola, the rapid capi- 
tulation of the strong and large Latin colony of Vennsia, 
and the Umhro-Etruscau revolt were suspicious signs that 
the Roman symmachy was tottering to its very base and 
was not in a position to sustain this liery trial. They had 
already made the utmost demands on the burgesses; they 
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had already, with ft view to form that chain of posta along 
the Latino -Cam pani an coast, incorporated nearly (!O0O 
freednien in the burgess-militia ; they had already required 
the severest sacrifices from the allies that still remained 
faithful ; it was not poasihle to draw the string of the bow 
tighter without hazarding everything. 
IKsponii- The temper of the burgesses was singular])- depressed. 
MKtjrortlie After the battle on the Tolenus, when the dead bodies of the 
Kon.ii>. and th() numerou3 citizens of note who had fallen 

with him were brought back from the neighbouring battle- 
field to the capital and were buried there ; when the magis- 
trates in token of public mourning laid aside their purple 
and insignia; when the government issued orders to the 
inhabitants of tiie capital to arm en masse; not a few had 
resigned themselves to despair anil given up all as lost. It 
is true that the worst despondency bad been diminished 
after the victories achieved by Ca?sar at Acerrffi and by 
Strabo in Picenuin : on the news of the former the war-dress 
in the capital had been once more exchanged for the dress 
of the citir.cn, on the news of the second the signs of public 
mourning had been laid aside ; but it was not doubtful that 
on the whole the .Romans had been worsted in this passage 
of arms : and above all the senate and the burgesses had 
lost the spirit, which had formerly home them to victory 
through the crises of the liaimibaliu war. They still 
perhaps began war with the same haughty arrogance as 
then, but theyknew not how to end it as they had then done ; 
rigid obstinacy, tenacious persistence bad given place to a 
remiss and cowardly disposition. Already after the first year 
of war their outward and inward policy became suddenly 
changed, and betook itself to compromise. There is no doubt 
that in this they did the wisest thing which could be done ; 
not however because, compelled by the immediate force of 
arms, they could not avoid acquiescing in disadvantageous 
conditions, but because the subject-matter of dispute, — the 
perpctmil.itni of tin- political preeedtiice of the Romans over 
the other Ii alians — mis injurious rather than beneficial to the 
commonwealth itself. It sometimes happens in public life, 
that one error compensates another ; in thi.-s ease cowardice 
in some measure remedied the mischief which obstinacy had 
incurred. 

90. The year 064 had begun with a most abrupt rejection 
of the compromise offered by the insurgents and with the 
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opening of a war of prosecutions, in which llie moat passionate Revolution 
defenders of patriotic selfishness, the capitalists, took ven- in political 
geauce on all those who were suspected of having counselled P™^ 513 - 
moderation and seasonable concession. On the other hand 
the tribune Marcus Plautiua Silvanus, who entered on hia 
office on the 10th of December of the same year, carried a 
law whicli took the commission of high treason out of the 
hands of the capitalist jurymen, and intrusted it to others 
who were nominated by the free choice of the tribes without 
class-qualification ; the eflect of which was, that that com- 
mission was converted from a scourge of the moderate party 
into a scourge of the ultras, and Bent into esile among others 
its own author, Quintus Vorius, who was blamed by the 
public voice for the worst democratic outrages — the poison- 
ing of Quintus Metellus and the murder of Drusus. 

Of greater importance than this singularly candid political Bestowal 0 ( 
recantation, was the change in the course of their policy thefran- 
toward the Italians. Exactly three hundred years had on l £ e 
passed since Home had last been obliged to submit to the „ m '^ | a e j " 
dictation of peace ; Itome was now worsted once more, and faithful or 
the peace which she desired could only be got by yielding to submitted, 
the terms of her antagonists. With the communities doubt- 
less, which had already risen in aims to subdue and to 
destroy Rome, the feud had become too bitter for the Komans 
to prevail on themselves to make the required c 
and, had they done so, these terms would now pernaps 
been rejected by the other side. But, if the original den 
were conceded under certain limitations to the commu 
that had hitherto remained faithful, such a course wou 
the one hand preserve the semblance of voluntary concei 
while on the other hand it would prevent the otherwise in- 
evitable consolidation of the confederacy and thereby pave 
the way for its subjugation. Accordingly the gates of lioman 
ni.i/.rn>liip, which had so long remained closed against 
entreaty, now suddenly opened when the sword knocked at 
them ; yet even now not fully and wholly, but in a manner 
reluctant and annoying even for those admitted. A law- 
curried by the consul Lucius Caesar* conferred the Eoman 

* The Julian law must have been pasted in the last nionUii of 66+, for BO. 
duiing the good f eaaon of the year Caiar was in the field j the Flautie-P.pi- 
riaii was pin'Mlily [ms^l, ™ was onliuarily the rule with tribunician propo- 
sals, immediately niter the tribunes catered on office, consequently in Dec. 
604 or Jan. 6*5. BO. 89. 
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franchise on the burgesses of all those com muni ties of Italian 
allies, which had not up to that time ojvrilv declared against 

Borne; a second emanaurijr I'r (he tribunes of tlie (h-hjjIi- 

Mareus Plautiua Siivanus and Gains Papii'ius Carbo, hiid 
down for every man who had citizenship and domicile in Italy 
a term of two months, within which he was to be allowei t 
to acquire the Boir.au franchise by presenting himself before 
a Boman magistrate. But these new burgesses were to be 
restricted in a way similar to the freedmen, inasmuch as 
they could only be enrolled in eight, as the freedmen only in 
four, of the thirty-five tribes ; whether the restriction was 
personal or, as it would rather seem, hereditary, cannot be 
determined with certainty. 
Bestowal of This measure related primarily to Italy proper, which at 
Latin rights that time extended northward little beyond Ancona and 
halt™ Florence. In Cisalpine Gaul, which was in the eye of the 
Cells. l aw a foreign country, but in administration and colonization 
had long passed as part of Italy, all the Latin colonies were 
treated like the Italian communities. Of the other hitherto 
allied townships in that quarter those— -not very-numerous — 
situated on the south side of the Po received the franchise ; 
but the country between the Po and tho Alps was in eon- 
89. sequence of a, law brought in by the consul Strabo in 665 
differently treated. It was organized after the Italian civic 
constitution, so that the communities not adapted for this, 
more especially the townships in the Alpine valleys, were 
assigned to particular towns aa dependent and tributary 
villages. These new town-communities, however, were not 
presented with the Boman franchise, but, by means of the 
legal fiction that they were Latin colonies, were invested with 
those rights which bad hitherto belonged to the Latin towns of 
inferior privileges. Thus Italy at that titne ended practically 
at the Po, while the Transpadano country was treated as 
an outlying dependency ; undoubtedly because the region 
between the Apennines and the Po had long been organized 
after the Italian model, whereas in the more northerly 
portion,— in which, excepting Bporedia and Aquileia, there 
were no civic or Latin colonies, and from which in iiict the 
native tribes had been by no means dislodged as they were 
from the southern district— Celtic habits and the Celtic can- 
tonal constitution still in great part subsisted. 

Considerable as these concessions were, if we compare 
them with the rigid eicluaiveness which the Eoman buigess- 
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body had retained for more than a hundred and fifty years, 
they were fur from including a capitulation with the actual 
insurgents ; they were on the contrary intended partly to 
retain the communities that were wavering and threatening 
to revolt, partly to draw over as many deserters as possible 
from the hostile ranks. To whnt extent these laws and 
especially the most important of them— that of Cicsar — were 
applied, cannot he accurately atated, as we are only able to 
specify in general terms the extent of the insurrection at 
the time when the law was issued. The chief result at any 
rate was, that the communities hitherto Latin,— not only the 
survivors of the old Latin (Miit-'deriiey, Mich as Ti bur arid 
L'raaieste, but more especially the Latin colonies, with the 
exception of the few that passed over to the insurgents — 
were thereby admitted to Soman citizenship. Besides, the 
law was applied to ;iic isolated towns of the allies between 
tho Po and the Apenuiues, Huch as Ravenna, to a number of 
KLruscrm towns, and to the allied cities that remained faithful 
in Southern Italy, such as Nuceria and Neapolis. It was 
natural that individual communities, hitherto specially privi- 
leged, should hesitate as to the acceptance of the fran- 
chise; that Neapolis, for e*!mi|>le, should scruple Ui lt.v up 
its former treaty with Rome — which guaranteed to its 
citizens exemption from land-service and their Greek con- 
stitution, and perhaps domanial advantages besides — for the 
very restricted privileges of new burgesses. It was probably 
in virtue of conventions concluded on account of these 
scruples, that this city, as well as Ehegium and perhaps 
other Groek communities in Italy, even after their admission 
to Roman citizenship retained unchanged their former com- 
munal constitution and Greek as their official language. 
At all events, as a consequence of these laws, the circle of 
Soman burgesses was extraordinarily enlarged by the merg- 
ing into it of numerous and important civic communities 
scattered from the Sicilian straits to the Po ; and, further, the 
country between the Po and the Alps was, by the bestowal 
of the privileges of the most favoured allies, ns it were in- 
vested with the legal reversion of full citizenship. 

On the strength of these concessions to the wavering Second 
communities, the Romans resumed with fresh courage the ° ,,he 
conflict against the insurgent districts. They had pulled 
down as much of the existing political institutions as seemed 
necessary to arrest the progress of the conflagration ; tho 
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insurrection thenceforth Bpread at any rate no further. In 
Etruria ami Etruria and Umbria especially, where it was just beginning, 
Umbria it wa s subdued with singular rapidity, still more, probably, 
I™^"' 1 " by means of the Julian law thau through the success of the 
liorann arms. In the former Latin colonies, and in the 
1 i in k ly- peopled region of the Po, there were opened up copious 
and now reliable sources of aid: with these, and with the 
resources of the burgess;-- I Iu hi-i Ivi j, they could proceed to 
subdue the now isolated conflagration. The two former 
commaiukrs-iii-diici'i'cl.iinied to lionie, Cscsar us censor elect, 
Marius, because his conduct of the war was blamed as vacil- 
lating and slow, and the man of sixty-six was declared to be 
in his dotage. This objceUou was very probably groundless ; 
Marius showed at least his bodily vigour by appearing daily 
in the circus at Home, and even as commander-in-chief 
he seems to have displayed on the whole his old ability in 
the last campaign ; but be had not achieved the brilliant 
successes by whieh alone he could after his political bank- 
ruptcy rehabilitate himself in public opinion, and so the 
celebrated champion was to his bitter vexation now, even as 
anoilieer, unceremoniously laid aside as useless. The place of 
Marius in the Marsian army was taken by the consul of this 
year, Lucius Porcius Cato, who had fought with distinction 
in Etruria, and that of Catsar in the Campanian army by 
his lieutenant, Lucius Sulla, to whom were due some of the 
most material successes of the previous campaign ; Goasus 
Strabo retained— now as consul— the command which he had 
held so successfully in the Pioeniaa territory. 
89. Thus began the second campaign in 005. The insurgents 
War in I'i- 0 p e ned it, even before winter was over, by the bold attempt 
caiu.,». — recalling the grand passages of the Samuite wars — to send 
a Marsian army of 15,000 men to Etruria with a view to aid 
the insurrection brewing in Northern Italy. But Strabo, 
through whose district it had to pass, intercepted and totally 
defeated it ; only a few got back to their far distant home. 
When at length the season allowed the Roman armies to 
assume the offensive, Cato entered the Marsian territory 
and advanced, successfully encountering the enemy there ; but 
he fell in the region of the Fuciue lake at au attack on the 
enemy's camp, so that the exclusive superintendence of the 
operations in Central Italy devolved on Strabo. The latter 
Anulua employed himself partly in continuing the siege of Asculum, 
be.i<^ed, partly in the subjugation of the Marsian, Sabellian, and 
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Apulian districts. To relieve his hard-pressed native town, 
Judaciliua appeared before Asculum with the Picentine 
levy and attacked the besieging army, while at the same 
time the garrison sallied forth and threw" itself on the Roman 
lines. It is said that 75,000 Komans fought on this day 
against 60,000 Italians. Victory remained with the Romans, 
but Judaciliua succeeded in throwing himself with a part of 
the relieving army into the town. The siege resumed its 
course ; it was protracted' by the strength of the place and 
tbo desperate defence of the inhabitants, who fought with 
a recollection of the terrible declaration of war within its 
walls. When. Judaeilius at length after a brave defence of 
several months saw the day of capitulation approach, he 
ordered the chiefs of that fraction of the citizens which was 
favourable to Rome to be put to death under torture, and 
then died by his own hand. So the gates were opened, and nnd con- 
Roman executions were substituted for Italian ; all officers 1 ucred - 
and tin; r.^pi'cl^ble cili/.cns were executed, the rest were 
driven forth to beggary, and all their property was confiscated 
on account of the state. During the siege and after the fall 
of Asculum numerous Roman corps marched through the 
adjacent rebel districts, and induced one after another to Subjuga- 
Bubmit. The Marrucini yielded, after Lucius Sulpicius had 'ion of the 
defeated them decidedly at Teate (Chieti). The prator Gaius J^j™" 
Cosconius penetrated into Apulia, took Salapia and Cannoj, tianSi 
and besieged Canusium. A Samnite corps under Mariua 
Egnatius came to the help of the umvarlike region and actually 
drove back the Komans, but theKoman general succeeded in 
defeating it at the passage of the Aufidus ; Egnatius fell and 
the rest of the army had to seek shelter behind the walls of 
Canusium. The Romans again advanced as far as Venusia 
and Rubi, and became masters of all Apulia, Along the 
Fucine lake also and at the Majella mountains — the chief 
seats of the insurrection— the Romans restored their ascen- 
dancy ; the Marxians succumbed to Strata's lieutenants, 
Quintus Metellus Pius and Gaius Cinna, the Yestiniana and 
Ptelignians in the following year (06G) to Strabo himself; 88. 
Italia the capital of the insurgents became once more the 

* Leal)™ boliets with the name of the legion which threw them, and some- 
times with curses against the '• runaway slaves " — and acooidingly Roman — or 
with the inscription " hit the Pinntii" or 11 hit Pompeiua "— the former 
Homan, Ihe Utter Italian — are even now sometimes found, belonging to that 
period, in the region of Ascoli. 
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modest Pailignian country-town of Corfinium ; the remnant 
of the Italian senate fled lo the Samnite territory, 
fcuiij ligation The Roman southern army, which was now under the 
.ifCompa- command of Lucius Sulla, had at the same time assumed 
Mia m far as jj 10 offensive and had penetrated into southern Campania 
0 which was occupied by the enemy. Stabia was taken and 
89. destroyed by Sulla in person ('30 April GG5) and tlercu- 
laneum by Titus Didius, who however fell himself (11 June) 
apparently at the assault on that city. Pompeii resisted 
longer. The Samnite general Lucius Clucntius came up to 
bring relief to the town, but ho was repulsed by Sulla ; and 
when, reinforced by bands of Celts, lie renewed his attempt, 
he was, chiefly owing to the wavering of these untrust- 
worthy associates, bo totally defeated that his camp was 
taken and he himself was cut down with ilie greater part of 
his troops in their flight towards _\i.ila. The grateful Soman 
army conferred on its general the grass-wreath — the homely 
badge with which the usage of the camp decorated, the 
soldier who had by his energy saved a division of his com- 
rades. Without pausing to undertake the siego of Nola 
and of the other Campaninn towns still occupied by the 
Sullnln Samnites, Sulla at once advanced into the interior, which 
Samniura. was the head -quarters of the insurrection. The speedy cap- 
ture and fearful punishment of jEclanum spread terror 
throughout the Ilirpinian country ; it submitted even lie'iire 
the arrival of the Lucanian contingent which had set itself 
in motion to render help, and Sulla was able to advance 
unhindered as far as ph.- lurriiory of : iie Sariuiik- eixit'cduiMt/y. 
The pass, where the Samnite militia under Mutilus awaited 
hira, was turned, the Samnite army was attacked in rear, and 
defeated ; the camp was lost, the general escaped wounded 
to -Siserma. Sulla advanced to Huviiinuin, r.lic capital of the 
Samnite country, and compelled it to surrender by a second 
victory obtained beneath its walls. The advanced season 
alone put an end to the campaign there. 
! l Tlie pusitlon of affairs had undergone a most complete 
irction on change. Powerful, victorious, aggressive as was the iusur- 
the [BO. rection whoa it began the campaign of 6G5, it emerged from 
whole jj. ^ e{! p]y humbled, everywhere beaten, and totally hopeless, 
^mered. All northern Italy was pacified. In central Italy both 
coasts were wholly in tho Roman power, and the Abruzzi 
almost entirely ; Apulia as far as Venusia, and Campania as 
far as Nola, were in the hands of the Eoinans ; and by thu 
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occupation of the Ilirpiniaii territory the communication 
was broken off between the onlj two regions still persevering 
in open resist ante, the Samnite and the Lucano-Bruttian. 
The field of the insurrection resembled the scene of an im- 
mense conflagration riyiin: out ; everywhere the eye fell on 
ashes and ruina and smouldering brands ; here and there 
the flame still blazed up among the ruins, but the fire was 
everywhere mastered and there was no further threatening 
of danger. It is to be regretted, that we no longer BufE- 
eiently discern in the superficial accounts handed down to 
us the causes of this sudden revolution. While undoubtedly 
the dexterous leadership of Ktrnbo and still more of Sulla, 
the more energetic eoncenU-atiou of the lfoman forces, and 
their quicker offensive action contributed materially to that 
remit, political causes w ere probably at work aloog with the 
militarv in pri'duci::g Tilt; sir.guiariy rapid fall of the insurgents' 
power ; the law of Silvanus and Carbo probably fulfilled its 
design in carrying defection and treason to the common 
cause into the ranks of the enemy, and misfortune, as lias 
ao frequently happened, probably fell as an apple of discord 
among the loosely connected insurgent communities. We Pei-sever- 
see only — and this fact points to ;in internal breaking np of™™ of a " 
Italia, that must certainly have been attended by violent Su™'™- 
eonvulsious — that the Sammies, perhaps under the leadership 
of the Jlarsian Quintus Silo who had been from the first the 
soul of the insurrection and after the capitulation of the 
Marsians had gone aa a fugitive to tin.' neighbouring people, 
now assumed another organization purely confined to their 
own laud, and, after " Italia " was vanquished, undertook 
to continue the struggle as "Saiini" or Saranites.* The 
strong ^lisernia was converted from the fortress that had 
curbed, into the hist retreat that sheltered, Samnite freedom ; 
an army assembled consisting, it was said, of <i0,000 infantry 
and lOUO cavalry, and was strengthened by the manumission 
and incorporation of 20, Ui.it' skives : live generals were phieed 
at its head, among whom Silo was the first and JIutilus next 
to him. "With astonishment men saw the Samnite wars be- 
ginning anew after a pause of two hundred years, and the 
resolute nation of fanners making a fresh attempt, just as in 

- The mrc denarii with Snfinim nnA 0. Mutil in Oscm tluraulers must 
Iclmi" Id lliis prifrl ; tin-, :-s ;l. (lie de5i K ii.i:iiin ItuUn rolainci! by 

iJin in-jr^il., i:u siugle (sraton could, ra a sovereign power, coin raonoy with 
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the fifth century, after the Italian confederation was shat- 
tered, to force Hume with their own hand to recognize their 
country's independence. But this resolution of the bravest 
despair made not much change in the main reault ; although 
the mountain-war in Samnium and Lucanin might still re- 
quire somo time and some sacrifices, the insurrection was 
nevertheless already substantially at an end. 
Outbreak In the meanwhile, certainly, there had occurred a freah 
nf the Ml- complication, for tiie Asiatic difficulties had rendered it im- 
thmJatic peratively necessary to declare war against Mithradates 
lrlr ' ss king of Pontus,and for next year (666)to assign one consul 
and a consular army to Asia Minor. Had this war broken 
out a year earlier, the contemporary revolt of the half of 
Italy and of the most important of the provinces would have 
occasioned immense peril to the Iioman state. Now that the 
marvellous good fortune of Rome had once more been educed 
in the rapid collapse of the Italian insurrection, this Asiatic 
war just beginning was, notwithstanding of its being mixed 
up with the expiring Italian struggle, not of a really danger- 
ous character ; and the less so, because Mithradates 'in his ar- 
rogance refused the invitation of the Italians that he should 
afford them direct assistance. Still it was in a high degree 
inconvenient. The times had gone by, when they without 
hesitation carried on simultaneously an Italian and a trans- 
marine war; the state-chest was already after two years of 
war utterly exhausted, and the formation of a new army in 
addition to that already in the field seemed scarcely prac- 
ticable. But they resorted to such expedients as they could. 
The sale of the sites that had from ancient times (i. 115) re- 
mained unoccupied on and near the citadel to persons desirous 
of building, which yielded 9000 pounds of gold (£360,000), 
furnished the requisite pecuniary means. No new army was 
formed, but that which was under Sulla in Campania waa 
destined to embark for Asia, as soon as the state of things 
in southern Italy should allow its departure ; which might 
be expected, from the progress of the army operating in the 
north under Strabo, to happen soon. 
88. So the third campaign in 660 began amidst favourable 
Ihird ™n- prospects for Home. Strabo put down the last resistance 
which was still offered in the Abruzzi. In Apulia Cosconius' 
successor, Quintus Metellus Pius, son of the conqueror of 
Numidia and not unlike his father in his strongly conserva- 
tive views as well as in military endowments, put an end to 
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the resistance by the capture of Venusia, at which. 3000 Cnptuivoi 
armed men were taken prisoners. In Samuium Silo no ^"""'i'- 
doubt succeeded in retaking Bovianum ; but in a battle, in 
which he engaged the Roman general Jlamereus jEmiliua, 
the Komana conquered, and — -what was more important than 
the victory itself — Silo was among the 00OO dead whom Fall of Kilo, 
the Samnitea left on the field. In Campania the smaller 
places, which the Samnitea still occupied, were wrested 
from them by Sulla, and Nola was invested. The Roman 
general Aulua Oabiniua penetrated also into Lucania and 
gained no small advantages ; but, after he had fallen in an 
attack on the enemy's camp, Lamponius the insurgent 
leader and his followers once more held almost undisturbed 
command over the wide and desolate Lucano-Bruttian country 
and even made an attempt to seize Ehegium, which was 
frustrated, however, by the Sicilian governor Gaius Nor- 
banus. Notwithstanding isolated mischances the Bomans 
were constantly drawing nearer to the attainment of their 
end ; the fall of Nola, the submission of Samnium, the pos- 
sibility of rendering considerable forces available for Asia 
appeared no longer distant, when the turn taken by affairs 
in the capital uneipectedly gave fresh life to the well-nigh 
extinguished insurrection. 

Home was in a fearful ferment. The attack of Drusus FeimeDt in 
upon the equestrian courts and kia sudden downfall brought Rome, 
about by the equestrian party, followed by the two-edged 
Varian warfare of prosecutions, had sown the bitterest 
discord between the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie as well 
as between the moderates and the ultras. Events had com- 
pletely justified the party of concession ; what they bad pro- 
posed voluntarily to Deatow, Rome had been more than naif 
compelled to concede; but the mode in which the conces- 
sion wds made bore, jnat like the earlier refusal, the stamp 
of obstinate and shortsighted envy. Instead of granting 
equality of rights to all Italian communities, they find only 
expressed the inferiority in another form. They had re- The bestow- 
ceived a great number of Italian communities into Roman *' of jj) e 
citizenship, but had attached to what they thus conferred ait J,™*™, 
injurious stigma, by placing the new burgesses alongside of mixtions, 
the old on nearly the same footing ns the freedmen occupied 
alongside of the freeborn. They had irritated rather than 
pacified the communities between the Po and the Alps by 
the concession of Latin rights. Lastly, they had withheld 
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the franchise from a considerable, and that not the worst, 
portion of the Italians— the whole of the insurgent commu- 
nities which had again submitted ; and not only so, but, 
instead of restoring in a legal shape the former treaties 
annulled by the insurrection, thoy had at the utmost re- 
newed them as a matter of favour and rendered them revoc- 
able at pleasure.* The diaability as regarded the right of 
voting gave the deeper ofTeueo, that it was— as the comitia 
were then constituted — politically absurd and the hypocritical 
caro of the government for the unstained purity of the 
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electors appeared to overy unprejudiced person ridiculous ; but 
all these restrictions were dangerous, inasmuch as they in- 
vited every demagogue to carry bis ulterior objects by taking 
up the more or less just demands of the now burgesses and of 
the Italians excluded from the franchise. While accordingly Secondary 
the more clear-seeing of the aristocracy could not but find eff™t of tin 
these partial and grudging concessions as inadequate as did P° ll,lcBl 
the new burgesses and the excluded themselves, tl.ey further f^"" 
painfully felt the absence from their ranks of the numerous 
and excellent men whom the Varian commission of high- 
treaaon had exiled, and whom it was the more difficult to 
recall because they had been condemned by the verdict not 
of the people but of the judwes ; for, while there was little 
liRfit.v.ion as to cancelling a decree of the people even of a 
jiiiiirial character by means of a second, the cancelling of a 
verdict of jurymen by the people appeared to the better por- 
tion of the aristocracy as a very dangerous precedent. Thus 
neither the ultras nor the moderates were content with the 
issue of the Italian crisis. But still deeper indignation siarius. 
swelled the heart of the old man, who had gone forth to the 
Italian war with revived hopes and had come back from it 
reluctantly, with the consciousness of having rendered new 
services and of having received in return new and most severe 
mortifications, with the bitter feeling of being no longer 
dreaded but despised by Ins enemies, with that gnawing spirit 
of vengeance in his heart, which feeds on its own poison. It 
was true of him also, as of the new burgesses and the 
excluded ; incapable and awkward as he had shown himself 
to be, his popular name was still a formidable weapon in the 
hand of a demagogue. 

With these elements of political convulsion was combined Decay of 
the rapidly sproading decay of the honourable old soldierly military 
spirit and of military discipline. The seeds, which were &seifline. 
sown by the enrolment of the proletariate in the army, 
developed themselves with alarming rapidity during the de- 
moralizing insurrectionary war, which compelled Rome to 
admit to the service every man capable of bearing arms 
without distinction, ami which above ail carried political 
partizanship directly into the headquarters and into the 
soldiers' tent. The effects soon appeared in the slackening 
of all tho ties of the military hierarchy. During the siege 
of Pompeii the commander of the Sullau besieging corps, the 
consular Aulus Postumius AlbinuSj was put to death with 
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stones and bludgeons by his soldiers, who believed tbem- 
aclveo betrayed by their general to the enemy ; and Sulla 
the commander-in-chief contented himself with exhorting 
the troops to efface the memory of that occurrence by their 
brave conduct in presence of the enemy. The authors of 
that deed were the marines, from of old the least respect- 
able of the troops. A division of legionaries raised chiefly 
from, the city populace soon followed the example thus 
given. Instigated by Gaius Titiua, one of the beroeB of the 
market-place, it laid hands on the consul Uato. By an acci- 
dent he escaped death on this occasion ; Titius was arrested, 
but was not punished. When Oato soon afterwards actually 
perished in a combat, his own officers, and particularly the 
younger Gaius Marius, were — -whether justly or unjustly 
cannot be ascertained— designated as the authors of bis 
death. 

Economic To the political and military crisis thus beginning fell to 
criw. be added the economic crisis— perhaps still more terrible — 
which set in upon the Roman capitalists in consequence of 
the Social war and the Asiatic troubles. The debtors, 
unable even to raise the interest due and yet inexorably 
pressed by their creditors, had on the one hand entreated 
from the proper judicial authority, the urban praitor Asellio, 
a respite to enable them to dispose of their possessions, 
and on the other hand had searched out onee more the 
old obsolete laws as to usury (i. 311) and, in accordance 
with the rule established in olden times, had sued their 
creditors for fourfold the amount of the interest paid to 
them contrary to the law. Asellio applied himself to bend 
the de facto existing law to the letter, and sanctioned in the 
usual way the desired actions for interest; whereupon the 
ofTcndird c r. diiurv uwnil>lt>d in the Forum under the leader- 
ship of the tribun« of thir peoph. Lucius Cassius, nnd at- 
MonJfmf tacked and hilled the prat or m trout of the tomplo of 



sacrifice — an outrage, which was not even ruuee a subject 
89. of investigation (G05J. On (he other hand it was kujJ in 
the circles of the uoblurs, that tho suffering multitude 
could not bo relieved otherwise than by " uew account- 
books," that is, hy legally cuna ..::.)> ihe cLms of 
creditors against ah* debtors. Matters stood again exactly 
as they had stood iuring the strife of the orders ; once more 
the capitalists in league with the prejudiced aristocracy 
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made war against, and prosecuted, the oppressed multitude 
and the middle party which advised a modification of the 
rigid letter of the law ; once more Rome stood on the verge 
of that abyss, into which the despairing debtor drugs his 
creditor along with him. Hut since that time the simple 
civil and moral organization of a great agricultural city had 
been succeeded by the social antagonisms of a capital of many 
nations, and by that demoralization in which the prince and 
the beggar meet; now everything had come to be on a 
broader, more abrupt, and fearfully grander scale. "When 
the Soeial war brought all the political and social elements 
fermenting among the citizens into collision with each other, 
it laid the foundation for a new revolution. An accident 
led to its outbreak. 

It was the tribune of the people Publius Sulpicius EufuH The Sulpi- 
who in 666 proposed to the burgesses to declare that every can laws, 
senator, who owed more than 2000 denarii (£82), should 88 ' 
forfeit his seat in the senate ; to fjrant to the burgesses 
condemned by non-free jury courts liberty to return home ; 
to distribute the new burgesses among all the tribes, and 
likewise to allow the right of voting in all tribes to the 
freedmen. They were proposals, which from the mouth of 
such a man were at least somewhat surprising. Publius Sulpicius 
Sulpicius Eufus (born in 630) owed his political importance R«tus. 
not so much to his noble birth, his important connections, 12 *' 
and his hereditary wealth, as to his remarkable talent as 
an orator, in which none of his contemporaries equalled 
him. His powerful voice, his lively gestures sometimes 
bordering on theatrical display, the luxuriant copiousness 
of his flow of words arrested, even if they did not convince, 
his hearers. Aa a partisan he was from the first on the Bide 
of the senate, and his first public appearance (659) had been 95. 
the impeachment of Norbanua who was mortally hated by 
the government party (P. 217). Among tho conservatives 
he belonged to the section of Crassus and Drusus. "We do 
not know what primarily gave occasion to his soliciting the 
tribuueship of the people for 666, and on its account re- 88. 
nouncing his patrician nobility ; but he seems to have been 
by no means rendered a revolutionist by the fact that he, 
like the whole middle party, had been persecuted as revolu- 
tionary by the conservatives, and to have by no means 
intended an overthrow of the constitution in the sense of 
GaiuB Gracchus. It would rather seem that, as the only 
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man of note belonging to the party of Crassus and Drusus 
who had come forth uninjured from the storm of the Varian 
prosecutions, he felt himself called on to complete the work of 
Drusus and finally to abolish the still subsisting disabilities 
of the new burgesses — for which purpose he needed tha 
tribunate. Several acts of his even during his tribuneship 
are mentioned, which betray the very opposite of demagogic 
designs. For instance, he prevented by [lis veto one of his 
colleagues from cancelling through a decree of the people the 
sentences of jurymen issued under the Varian law ; and when 
the late sjdiie Gaius Cawar unconstitutionally became a can- 
didate for the consulship, passing over the pnetorship with 
the design, it was alleged, of getting the charge of the Asiatic 
war afterwards intrusted to him, Sulpicius opposed him 
more resolutely and sharply than any one else. .Entirely in 
the spirit of Drusus, he thus required from himself and from 
others primarily and especially the maintenance of the con- 
stitution. But in fact lie was as little able as waa Drusus 
to reconcile things that were incompatible, and to carry out 
in strict form of law the change of the constitution which 
he had in view— a change judicious in itself, but never to bo 
obtained from the great majority of the old burgesBCS by 
amicable means. His breach with the powerful family of 
the Julii — among whom the consular Lucius Cssar, the 
brother of Gaius, in particular was very influential in the 
senate — and with the section of the aristocracy adhering to 
it, beyond doubt materially co-operated and carried the 
irascible man through personal exasperation beyond his 
original design. Yet the proposals brought in by him were 
of such a nature, as to he by no means out of keeping with 
the personal character and the previous party-position of 
Tendency of their author. The equalization of the new burgesses with 
these laws, the old was simply a partial resumption of the proposals 
drawn up by Drusus in favour of the Italians and, like 
these, only a carrying out of the requirements of a sound 
policy. The recall of those condemned by the Varian jury- 
men no doubt sacrificed the principle of the inviolability 
of such decisions, which Sulpicius himself had just practi- 
cally defended ; but it tended mainly to benefit in the first 
instance the members of the proposer's own party, the 
moderate conservatives, and it may be very well conceived 
that so impetuous a man might when first coming forward 
decidedly combat such a measure and then, indignant at the 
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resistance which he encountered, propose it himself. The 
measure against the insolvency ol senators was doubtless 
called forth by the exposure of the economic condition of the 
ruling families — so deeply embarrassed notwithstanding all 
their ontwnrd splendour— on occasion of the last financial 
crisis. It was painful indeed, but yet in itself conducive to 
the rightly understood, interest of the aristocracy, that, as 
was necessarily the effect of the Sulpician proposal, all per- 
sons should withdraw from the senate who were unable 
speedily to meet their liabilities, and that the coterie-system, 
which found one of its main supports in the insolvency of 
many senators and their consequent dependence on their 
wealthy colleagues, should be checked by the removal of the 
notoriously venal portion of the senators. At the same time, 
of course, we do not mean to deny that such a purification, 
of the senate-house so abruptly and invidiously exposing the 
senate, as Bufus proposed, would certainly never have been 
proposed without his personal quarrels with the heads of the 
ruling coteries. Lastly, the regulation in favour of the freed- 
men had undoubtedly the primary object of making its pro- 
poser master of tho street ; but in itself it was neither 
unwarranted nor incompatible with the aristocratic consti- 
tution. Since the freedmen had begun to be drawn upon 
for military service, their demand for the right of voting 
was so far justified, as the right of voting and the obligation 
of service had always gone hand in hand. Moreover, looking 
to the nullity of the comitia, it was politically of very little 
moment whether one sewer more emptied itself into that 
slough. The difficulty which the oligarchy felt in govern- 
ing with the comitia was lessened rather than increased by 
the unlimited admission of the freedmen, who were to a 
very great extent personally and financially dependent on 
the ruling families and, if rightly used, might just furnish 
the government with a means of controlling the elections 
more thoroughly than before. This measure certainly, liie 
every other political favour shown to the proletariate, 
ran counter to the tendencies of tbe aristocracy friendly to 
reform ; but it was for Eufus hardly anything else than 
what the corn-law had been for Drusus— a means of draw- 
ing the proletariate over to bis side and_j>f breaking down 
with its aid the opposition against the truly beneficial re- 
forms which he meditated. It was easy to foresee that this 
opposition would not be slight ; that the narrow-minded 
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aristocracy and the narrow-minded bourgeoisie would 
play the , same stupid jealousy after the subduing of 
insurrection :is tucv li;nl msphved b< ;i>rc ita outbreak; 
the great majority of all parties would secretly or ( 
openly characteri/.e the partial c on c ties ions made at 



attempt to carry out kindred designs in opposition to that 
majority and under the forms of demagogism. Kufus accord- 
ingly gave himself no trouble to gain the senate over to his 
views by the bait of the jury courts. He fouDd a better 
support in the freetlmen and above all in the armed retinue 
—consisting, according to tin: report of his opponents, of 
3000 liired men and an "opposition-senate" of 600 young 
men from the better class — with which he appeared in the 
streets and in the Forum. 
Resistance His proposals accordingly met with the most decided 
ofthego- resistance from the majority of the senate, which first, to 
vemment. ^ n jj m8) induced the consuls Lucius Cornelius Sulla and 
Quintus Pompeius Kufus, both declared opponents of dema- 
gogism, to enjoin extraordinary religious observances during 
Riots. which the popular assemblies were suspended. Bulpiciua 
replied by a violent tumult, in which among other victims 
the young Quintus Pompeius, son of the one and son-in-law 
of the other consul, met his death and the lives of boi.h eun- 
suls themselves were seriously threatened— Sulla is said 
even to have escaped only by Marius opening to him bis 
house. They were obliged to yield ; Sulla agreed to counter- 
mand the announced solemnities, and the Sulpician proposals 
now passed without further difficulty. Hut this was far 
from determining their fate. Though the aristocracy in the 
capital might own its defeat, there was now — for the first 
time since the eommeiicemcut of the revolution— yet another 
power in Italy which could not be overlooked, viz. the two 
strong and victorious armies of the, proconsul Strabo and 
["osiiion of the consul Sulla. Strabo's political position might be am- 
Sulb. biguous, but Sulla, although he had given way to open 
violence for the moment, was on the best terms with tho 
majority of the senate ; and not only so, but he had, imme- 
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diately after counterm;imli[i;i the solfirmltii's, departed for 
Campania to join Lis army. To terrify the unarmed consul 
by bludgeons or the defenceless capital by the swords of the 
legions, amounted to the same thing in the end : Sulpicius 
expected that his opponent, now when he could, would re- 
quite violence with violence and return to the capital at the 
head of his legions to overthrow the conservative dema- 
gogue and his laws along with him. Perhaps he was mis- 
taken. Sulla was as eager for the war against Mithradates 
as he was probably averse to meet the political exhalations of 
the capital ; considering his original spirit of indifference and 
his unrivalled political nonchalance, there is great proba- 
bility, that he oy no means meditated tiw coup d'&tal which 
Sulpicius anticipated, and that, if he had been let alone, he 
would have embarked without delay with his troops for 
Asia so soon as he bad captured Nola, with the siege of 
which he was still occupied. 

But, be this as it might, Sulpicius, with a view to parry Marius no- 
the anticipated blow, conceived the scheme of taking the mlnaied 
supreme command from Sulla; and for this purpose joined J™™??* 1 '' 
with Marius, whoso name was still sufficiently popular to s^Jl '° 
make a proposal to transfer to him the chief command in stead, 
the Asiatic war appear plausible to the multitude, and 
whose military position aud ability might prove a support 
in the event of a rupture with Sulla. Sulpicius probably 
did not overlook the danger iuvolved in placing that old man 
not less incapable than vengeful and ambitious at the head 
of the Campanian army, and as little the scandalous irre- 
gularity of intrusting an extraordinary supremo command 
by decree of the people to a private man ; but the very cir- 
cumstance of Marius' tried incapacity as a statesman gave a 
sort of guarantee that he could not seriously endanger the 
constitution, and above all Sulpicius' own position, if he 
formed a correct estimate of Sulla's designs, was one of so 
imminent peril that such considerations could hardly be 
longer heeded. That the worn-out hero himself should 
readily meet the wishes of any one who would i i:i|iirv him 
as a condottiere, was a matter of course ; his heart had now 
for many years longed for the command ia an Asiatic war, 
and not less perhaps for an opportunity of settling accounts 
thoroughly with the majority of the senate. Accordingly 
on. the proposal of Sulpicius Gaius Marius was by decree of 
the people invested with extraordinary supreme, or as it was 
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colled proconsular, power, and obtained the command of 
the Cauipauian army and the superintendence of the war 
against Mithradatea ; and two tribunes of the people were 
despatched to the camp at Nola, with a view to have the 
army handed over to them by Sulla. 
Sulls'ure- Sulla waa not the man to yield to such a summons. 
CHl1 - If any one had a vocation to the chief command in the 
Asiatic war, it waa Sulla. He had a few years before com- 
manded with the greatest success in the same theatre of 
war; he had contributed more than any other man to the 
subjugation of the dangerous Italian insurrection ; as consul 
of the year in which the Asiatic war broke out, he had been 
invested with the command in it after the customary way 
and with the full consent of iiis colleague, who was on 
friendly terms with him and related to him by marriage. It 
was expecting a great deal to suppose that he would, in 
accordance with a decree of the sovereign burgesses of 
Rome, give up a command undertaken, in such circum- 
stances to an old military and political antagonist, in whoso 
hands the army might be turned to none could tell what 
violent and preposterous proceedings. Sulla was neither 
good-natured enough to comply voluntarily with such an 
order, nor dependent enough to be compelled to do so. His 
army was — partly in consequence of the alterations of the 
military system which originated with Marius, partly from 
the moral laxity and the military strictness of its discipline 
in the hands of Bulla— little more than a body of merce- 
naries absolutely devoted to their leader and indifferent to 
political affairs. Sulla himself was a hardened, cool, and 
clear-headed man, in whose eyes the sovereign Eoman 
burgesses were a rabble, the hero of Aqum Seitite a bank- 
rupt swindler, formal legality a mere phrase, Rome itself 
a city without a garrison and with its walls half in ruina, 
which could be far more easily captured than Nob. 
Sulla's On these views he acted. He assembled bis soldiers — 
march on there were six legions, or about 35,000 men — and laid before 
Bo ™ them the summons that had arrived from Borne, not for- 
getting to hint that the new commander-in-chief would un- 
doubtedly lead to Asia Minor not the army as it stood, but 
another formed of fresh troops. The superior officers, who 
stilt had more of the citizen than the soldier, kept aloof and 
only one of them followed the general towards the capital ; 
but the soldiers, who in accordance with earlier experiences 
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(ii. 346) hoped to find in Asia an easy war nnd endless booty, 
were furious ; ia a moment the two tribunes that had come 
from Borne were torn in pieces, and from all sides the cry 
arose that the general should lead them to Home. Without 
delay the consul started, and forming a junction with his 
like-minded colleague by the way, ho arrived by quick 
marches — little troubling himself about the deputies who 
hastened from Rome to meet and attempted to detain him 
—beneath the walls of the capital. Suddenly the Bomnns 
beheld columns of Sulla's army take their station at the 
bridge over the Tiber and at the Colline and Esquiline gates, 
and then two legions marching in battle array, with their 
standards at their head, crossed the sacred boundary within 
which the law had forbidden war to enter. Many a worse 
quarrel, many an important feud had been brought to a 
settlement within those walis, without a Eoman army ven- 
turing to break the scored fence of the city ; that step was 
now taken, primarily for the sake of the miserable question 
whether this or that officer was called to command in the 
East. The enteriug legions advanced aB far as the height Rome 
of Jhe Esquiline ; when the missiles and stones descending occupied, 
in showers from the roofs made the soldiers waver and they 
began to give way, Sulla brandished a blazing torch, and 
with liriibmnds and threats of setting the houses on fire 
the legions cleared their way to the Esquiline Porum (not 
far from S. Maria Maggiore). There the force hastily col- 
lected by Mantis and Stilpicius awaited them, and by its 
superior numbers repelled the first advancing columns. But 
reinforcements came up from the gates ; another division of 
the Sullans made preparations for turning the defenders by 
the street of the Subura; the latter were obliged to retire. 
At the temple of Tellus, where the Esquiline begins to Blope 
towards the great Forum, Marius attempted onco more to 
make a stand ; he adjured the senate and equites and all the 
citizens to throw themselves across the path of the legions ; 
it was in vain. Even when the slaves were summoned to arm 
under the promise of freedom, not more than three of them 
appeared. Nothing remained for the leaders but to escape 
in all haste tlirougu the still unoccupied gates ; after a few 
hours Sulla was absolute master of Borne. That night the 
watchfires of the legions blazed in the great market-place of 
the capital. 

The first military intervention in civil feuds had fully First Snilan 
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demonstrated, not- only that the political struggles had reached 
the point at which nothing save open and direct force proves 
decisive, but also that the power of the bludgeon was of no 
avail against the power of the sword. It was the conserva- 
tive party which first drew the sword, and which accord- 
ingly in due time experienced the truth of the ominous 
naving of the Gospol as to those who first have recourse to it. 
Tor the present they triumphed completely and might put the 
victory into formal shape at their own pleasure. As a matter 
of course, the SulpimiMi hwva were characterized aa legally 
null. Their author aud his most notable adherents had. 
fled ; they were, twelve in number, proscribed by the senate 
to be arrested aud executed as enemies of their country. 
Death of Publius Sulpicius was accordingly seized at Laurentum and 
Sulpidus. p U t to death ; and the head of the tribune, sent to Sulla, was 
by his ordora exposed in the Forum at the very rostra where 
he himself had stood but a few days before in the full vigour 
of youth and eloquence. The rest of the proscribed were pur- 
sued ; the assassins were on (lie track of even the old Gaius 
Flight of Marius. Although the general might have clouded the 
Manns. memory of his glorious days by a succession of pitiful pro- 
ceedings, now that Hie deliverer (if his rnimiry was running 
for his life, be was once more the victor of VercelUe, and with 
breathless suspense all lialy listened to the incidents of his 
marvellous flight. At Ostia he had gone on board a trans- 
port with the view of sailing for Africa ; but adverse winds 
aud want of provisions compelled him to land at the Circeiau 
promontory and to wander at random. With few attendants 
and without trusting himself to a roof, the grey-haired con- 
sular, often Buffering from hunger, found his way on foot to 
the neighbourhood of the Roman colony of Minturnaa at the 
mouth of the Garigliauo. There the pursuing cavalry were 
seen in the distance ; with great difficulty he reached the 
coast and a trading-vessel lying there withdrew him from 
his pursuers ; but the timid mariners soon put him ashore 
again and made off, while Marius stole along the beach. 
His pursuers found him in the salt-marsh of Minturnfe 
sunk to the girdlo in the mud and with his head concealed 
amidst a quantity of reeds, and delivered him to the civic 
authorities of Minturnffi. lie was placed in prison, and the 
town-executioner, a Cimbrian slave, was sent to put him to 
death ; but the German trembled before the flashing eyes ot 
his old conqueror and the axe fell from his hands, when the 
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general with his powerful voice haughtily demanded whether 
he dared to kill (Jaius Marius. When they learned thie, 
the magistrates of Minturnas were ashamed that the deliverer 
of Eonie should meet with greater reverence from slaves to 
whom he had brought servitude than from his i'ellow-citizens 
tii v.iiuMi ho li;ul brought freedom ; they loosed hiB fetters, 
gave him a vessel and money for travelling expenses, and 
sent him to iEnaria (Ischia). The proscribed with the 
exception of Sulpicius gradually met in those waters ; they 
landed at Eryx and at what was formerly Carthage, but the 
Roman magistrates both in Sicily and in Africa Bent them 
away. So they eseiipi-d tii Kumidia, whose sandy deserts 
gave them a place of refuge for the winter. But the king 
H ii'ii ijirinl [I., whom they hoped to gain and who had seemed 
for a time willing to unite with them, had only done so to 
lull them into security, and now attempted to seize their 
persons. With great ditliculty the fugitives escaped from 
hia cavalry-, and found a temporlirv rei'u-e in the little island 
of Kfi-ki]i:i(Ki'r]teiia)on the coast of Tunis. We know not, 
whether Sulin thanked his fortunate star that he had been 
spared the odium of putting to death the victor of the Cim- 
brians ; at any rate it does not appear that the magistrates 
of MinturniB were punished. 

With a view to remove existing evils and to prevent Legislatim 
future revolutions, Sulla suggested a series of new legislative oF builn - 
enactments. For the liiird-pn'fsed debtors nothing aeema 
to have iii.'en done, except that the rules as to the maximum 
rate of interest were enforced ;* directions moreover were 
given for the formation of a number of colonies. The senate 
which had been greatly thinned by the battles and prosecu- 
tions of the Social War was filled up by the admission of 300 
new senators, who were naturally selected in the interest of 
the Optimates. Lastly, material changes were adopted in re- 
spect to the mode of election mid Uil> initiative of legislation. 
The arrangement for the voting in the centuriate comitia 
introduced in 513 (ii. 353), which conceded an equal voice 241. 
to each of the fivo property -classes, was again exchanged for 
the old Servian arrangement, under which the first class 

* It is not dear, what the tec Muforfe of the consul* Sulla and Rufbj'in 
the vear UGG prescribed in this respect; lint llit< -im[ilii-t hypothesis is that 88 - 
which regards it as a reiwwal of the law of ,'i97 (i. 'Ill), so that the highest "57. 
allowable rate of iMi-ctsj was aifiin ,Vf, ,>f tli-i cipilal for the year of Mn 
mqntlis or 10 per cent, for the year of twelve months. 
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alone, having estate of 100,000 sesterces (£1050) or up- 
wards, possessed almost halt' of the votes. Practically there 
was thus introduced for the election of consuls, preBtors, 
and censors, a census which really deluded the non-wealthy 
from exercising the suffrage. The R^islnl ivo initiative in 
the case of the tribunes of the people was restricted by the 
rule, that every proposal had henceforth to be submitted by 
them in the first instance to the senate and could only come 
before the people in the event of the senate approving it. 

These enactments which were called forth by the Sul- 
pician attempt at revolution from the man who then came 
forward as the shield and sword of the constitutional party 
— the consul Sulla — bear an altogether peculiar character. 
Sulla ventured, without consulting the burgesses or jury- 
men, to pronounce sentence of death on twelve of the most 
distinguished men including magistrates actually in office 
and the most famous general of his time, and publicly to de- 
fend these proscriptions ; a violation of the venerable and 
sacred laws of appeal, which met with severe censure even 
from very conservative men, such as Quintus Bcsjvola. He 
ventured to overthrow an arrangement as to the elections 
which had subsisted for a century anda half, and to restore the 
electoral census which had been long obsolete and proscribed. 
He ventured practically to withdraw the right of legislation 
from its two primitive factors, the magistrates and the co- 
mitia, and to transfer it to a board which had at no time pos- 
sessed formally any other privilege in this respect than that 
of being asked for its advice (i. 326). Hardlyhad any demo- 
crat ever exercised justice in forms so tyrannical, or dis- 
turbed and remodelled the foundations of the constitution 
with so reckless an audacity, as this conservative reformer. 
But if we look at the substance instead of the form, we 
reach very different conclusions. Revolutions have nowhere 
ended, and least of all in Borne, without demanding a certain 
number of victims, who under forms more or less bor- 
rowed from justice atone for the fault of defeat as though 
it were a crime. Any one who recalls the succession of 
prosecutions carried on by the victorious party after the 
fall of the Gracchi and Saturninus (P. 95, 129, 216.) will he 
inclined to yield to the victor of the Bsquiliue market the 
praise of candour and comparative moderation, in so far as, 
first, he without ceremony accepted as war what was really 
such and proscribed the men who were defeated aa enemies 
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beyond the palo of the law, and, secondly, he limited aa 
far aa possible the number of victims and allowed at least 
no offensive outbreak of fury against inferior persons. A 
similar moderation appears in the political arrangements. 
The innovation as respects legislation — the most important 
and apparently the most comprehensive — in fact only brought 
the letter of the constitution into harmony with its spirit. 
The Roman legislation, under which any consul, prietor, or 
tribune- could propose to the burgesses any measure at 
pleasure and bring it to the vote without debate, had from 
the first been irrational and had become daily more so with 
the growing nullity of the comitia; it was only tolerated, 
because in practice the senate had claimed for itself the 
privilege of previous deliberation and regularly crushed any 
proposal put to the vote without such previous deliberation 
by meaus of the political or religious veto (i. 327). The revo- 
lution had swept away these barriers ; in consequence of 
which that absurd system now began fully to develop its con- 
sequences, and to put it in the power of any petulant knave 
to overthrow the state in due form of law. what was under 
such circumstances more natural, more necessary, more 
truly conservative, than now to recognize formally and ex- 
pressly the legislation of the senate to which effect had been 
hitherto given by a circuitous process ? The renewal of the 
electoral census was in a somewhat similar position. The 
earlier constitution was thoroughly based on it ; and the 
reform of 513, while restricting the privileges of the men of 
wealth, had rigorously retained the principle of excluding 
the burgesses rated below 11,000 sesterces (£113) from any 
sort of influence on the elections. But since that year there 
had occurred an immense financial revolution, which would 
itself have justified a nominal raising of the minimum cen- 
sus. The new timooracy consequently changed the letter of 
the constitution only with a view to remain faithful to its 
spirit, while it at the same time in the mildest possible form 
attempted at least to check the disgraceful bribery with all 
tho evils therewith connected. Lastly, tho regulations in 
favour of debtors and the resumption of the schemes of 
colonization gave express proof that Sulla, although not 
disposed to approve the impetuous proposals of Sulpicius, 
was yet, like Sulpicius and Drusus and all the more far- 
seeing aristocrats in general, favourable to material reforms 
in themselves; and withal we may not overlook the circum- 
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stance, that lie proposed these measures after the victory and 
entirely of his own free will. If we combine with such con- 
siderations the fact, that Sulla allowed the principal founda- 
tions of the Gracchan constitution to stand and disturbed 
neither the equestrian courts nor the largesses of grain, we 
shall find warrant for the opinion that the Sullan arrange- 
8ft, menfc of 660 substantially adhered to the status quo subsist- 
ing since the fall of Gains Gracchus ; he merely, on the 
one hand, altered as the times required the traditional rules 
that primarily threatened danger to the existing govern- 
ment, and, on the other hand, sought to remedy according 
to his power the existing social evils, so far as either could 
be done without touching ills that lay deeper. Emphatic 
contempt for constitutional formalism in connection with a 
vivid appreciation of the intrinsic value of existing arrange- 
ments, clear perceptions, and praiseworthy intentions mark 
this legislation throughout. But it bears also a certain frivo- 
lous and superficial character ; it needed in particular a great 
amount of good nature to believe, that the fixing a maximum 
of interest would remedy the complications of debtor and 
creditor, and that the right of previous deliberation on the 
part of the senate would prove more capable of resisting 
future demagogiam than the right of veto and religion had 
previously been. 

New com- In reality new clouds very soon began to overcast the 
plication, clear sky of the conservatives. The relations of Asia assumed 
daily a more threatening character. The state had already 
suffered the utmost injury through the delay which the Sus- 
picion revolution had occasioned in the departure of the 
army for Asia ; the embarkation could on no account he 
longer postponed. Meanwhile Sulla hoped to leave behind 
him guarantees against a new assault on the oligarchy in 
Italy, partly in the consuls who would be elected under the 
new electoral arrangements, partly and especially in the 
armies employed in suppressing the remains of the Italian 
insurrection. In the consular comitia, however, the choice 
did not fall on the candidates set up by Sulla, but Lucius 
Chun. Cornelius Cinna, who belonged to the moat determined oppo- 
sition, was associated with Gosus Octavius, a man certainly 
of strictly Optimate views. It may be presumed that it 
was chiefly tho capitalist party, which by this choice re- 
taliated on the author of the interest-law. Sulla accepted 
the unpleasant election with the declaration that he was 
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glad to see the burgesses making use of their constitutional 
liberty of choice, and contented himself with ciacting from 
both consuls an oath thiii, ihi-y would fnil lit'nik observe the 
existing constitution. Of the armies, the one on which the 
matter chiefly depended was that of the north, as the greater 

art of the Campanian army was destined to depart for Asia. 

ulla got the command of the former intrusted by decree of Simlm. 
the people to hia devoted colleague Quintus Hufus, and 
procured the recall of the former general Gu&us Strabo in 
such a manner aa to spare as far aa poaaible hia feelings — 
tho more so, because the latter belonged to the equestrian 
party and his passive attitude during the Sidpician troubles 
had occaaioued no amall anxiety to the aristocracy. Rufus 
arrived nt the army and took the chief command in Strabo's 
stead ; but a few days afterwards he was killed by the 
soldiera, and Strabo returned to the command which he had 
hardly abdicated. He was regarded as the instigator of the 
murder ; it is certain that he was a man from whom such a 
deed might be expected, that he reaped the fruits of the 
crime, and that he punished the well-known perpetrators of it 
only with words. The removal of Eufus and the commander- 
ship of Strabo formed a new and serious danger for Sulla ; yet 
he did nothing to deprive the latter of his command. Soon 
afterwards, when his consulship expired, he foiuid himself 
on the one hand pressed by bis successor Cinna to depart 
at length for Asia where his presence was certainly urgently 
needed, and on the other hand cited by one ot the new 
tribunes before the bar of the people ; it was clear to the 
dulleBt eye, that a new attack on him and hia party was in 
preparation, and that his opponents wished his removal. 
Bulla had no alternative save either to push the matter to a 
breach with Cinna and perhaps with Strabo and once more 
to march on Eome, or to leave Italian affairs to take their 
course and to remove to another continent. Sulla decided— Sulla ™- 
whether more from patriotism or more from indifference, larli5 for 
will never be ascertained — for the latter alternative ; handed ™" 
over the corps left behind in Samnium to the trustworthy 
and experienced Quintus Metellus Pius, who was invested 
in Sulla's stead with the proconsular command in chief over 
Lower Italy ; gave the conduct of tho siege of Nola to the 
proprajtor Appius Claudius ; and embarked with his legions 
in the beginning of 667 for the Hellenic East. 87. 



CHAPTER Till. 

THE EAST AND KING MITHRADATES. 

State of Thb state of breathless excitement, in which the revolution 
the East, feept the Roman government by perpetually renewing the 
alarm of fire and the cry to quench it, made them lose eight 
of provincial matters generally ; and that most of all in the 
ease of the Asiatic East, whose remote and unwarlike nations 
did not thrust themselves so directly on tho attention of the 
government as Africa, Spain, and the neighbouring Trans- 
alpine peoples. After the annexation of the kingdom of 
Attalus, which took place contemporaneously with the out- 
break of the revolution, for n whole generation there iB hardly 
any evidence of Home's taking a serious part in Oriental 
aflairs — with the exception of the establishment of the pro- 
102. vince of Cilicia in G52 (P. 139), to which the Romans were 
driven by the boundless audacity of the Cilioian pirates, and 
which was in reality nothing more than the institution of a 
permanent station for a small division of the Roman army 
and fleet in the eastern waters. It was not till the down- 
100. fall of Marius in 654 had in some measure consolidated the 
government of the restoration, that the Roman authorities 
began anew to bestow some attention on the events in the 
East. 

E S7Pt> * 11 many respects matters still stood as they had done 
thirty years ago. The kingdom of Egypt with its two appen- 
dages of Cyrene and Cyprus was broken up, partly de jure, 
1 17. partly de facto, on the death of Euergetes IT. (637). Cyrene 
went to his natural son, Ptolemaius Apion, and was for ever 
separated from Egypt. The sovereignty of the latter formed 
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a subject of contention between the widow of the last king 
Cleopatra (+ 605), and hie two eons Soter II. Lathyrus 39. 
(+ 673) and Alexander I. (+ 666); which gave occasion 81. 88. 
to Cyprus also to separate itself for a considerable period 
from Egypt. The Romans did not interfere in these com- Cjrone 
plications ; in fact, when the Cyrenamu kingdom fell to HwMfc 
them in 658 by the testament of the childless king Apion, a«. 
while not directly rejecting the acquisition, they left the 
country in substance to itself by declaring the Greek towns 
of the kingdom, Cyrene, Ptolemaia, and Berenice, free cities 
and even handing over to them the use of the royal domains. 
The supervision of the governor of Africa over this territory 
was from its remoteness merely nominal, far more so than 
that of the governor of Macedonia over the Hellenic free 
cities. The consequences of this measure — which beyond 
doubt originated not in Philhellemsm, but simply in the 
weakness and negligence of the Soman government — were 
substantially similar to those which had occurred under the 
like circumstances in Hellas ; civil ware and usurpations 
so rent the land that, when a Roman officer of rank acci- 
dentally made his appearance there in 668, the inhabitants SC. 
urgently besought him to regulate their affairs and to 
i ;[;ibli^li ii permanent government among them. 

In Syria also during the interval there had not been much Sjria. 
change, and slill less any improvement. During the twenty 
years' war of succession, between the two half-brothers 
Antiochus Grvpua (-f- 658) and Antioclms of Cyzicus f»6. 
(4- 659), which was transmitted after their death to their 9 s - 
sons, the kingdom which was the object of contention be- 
came almost an empty name, inasmuch as the Cilician sea- 
kings, the Arab sheiks of the Syrian desert, the princes of 
the Jews, ami the magistrates of the larger towns had ordi- 
narily more to say than the wearers of the diadem. Mean- 
while the Romans established themselves in western Cilicia, 
and the important Mesopotamia passed over definitively to 

the Parthians. 

The monarchy of the Arsacidaj had passed through a dan- Tha Par- 
gerous crisis about the time of the Gracchi, chiefly in con- ihim stai "- 
sequence of the inroads of Turanian tribes. The ninth 
Arsacid, Mithradates II. or the Great (6;)0 p-667 ?), had 124-87. 
recovered for the state its position of ascendancy in the 
interior of Asia, repulsed the Scythians, and advauced the 
boundaries of the kingdom towards Syria and Armenia ; but 

vol. in. t 
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towards the end of his life new troubles disturbed his reign ; 
nnd, while the grandees of the kingdom and in fact his 
own brother Orodcs rebelled against the king and at length 
that brother overthrew him and put him to death, the hither- 
Arcnenis. to unimportant Armenia rose into power. This country, 
which since its declaration of independence (ii. 27i) had been 
divided into the north-eastern portion or Armenia proper, 
the kingdom of the Artnxindae, and the south-western or 
Sopbene, the kingdom of the Zaiiailrida*. wh? for the first 
time united into one kingdom by the Artaiiad Tigranes 
B4. (who had reigned siuci.' fiiiO) ; and this doubling of Lis 
power on the one hand, and the weakness of the Parthian 
rule on the other, enabled the new king of all Armenia not 
only to free himself from dependence on the Pnrthians and 
to recover the provinces formerly ceded to them, but even 
to bring to Armenia the titular supremacy of Asia, as it 
had passed from the Acluemeiinls to the Scleucids and from 
the Seleticids to the A rs acids. 
libMipor. Lastly in Asia Minor the territorial arrangements, which 
had been made under Roman int'uence after t.iie dissolution 
of the kingdom of At talus (P. 56), still subsisted in the 
main unchanged; except that Gival. Paryiria, after Gains 
Gracchus had discovered the dealings between Miiiiradates 
Euergetes nnd the consul Aquiliius (P. 120), had been, 
again withdrawn from the king of Pontus and united as a 
free country with the Roman province of Asia, like Hellas 
130. with Macedonia (about G34). In the condition of the 
dependent states — the kingdoms of Pjithynia, Caiipmlncbi, 
Pontus, the principalities of Paphlagonia and Galatia, the 
numerous iatv -leagues and five towns- -no outward i:ii;in:;c 
was at first discernible. But, intrinsically, the character of 
the Roman rule had certainly everywhere uudergone a 
material alteration. Partly through the constant growth of 
oppression naturally incident to every tyrannic government, 
partly through the indirect operation of the Roman revo- 
lution—in the seizure, for instance, of the property of the 
soil in the province of Asia by Gaius Gracchus, in the Roman 
tenths and customs, and in the human hunts which the 
collectors of revenue added to their other avocations then. — 
the Roman rule, barely tolerable even from the first, pressed 
so heavily on Asia that neither the king's crown nor the 
peasant's hut there was any longer safe from confiscation, 
that every stalk of corn seemed to grow for the Roman 
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da&maiwa, and every child of free parents seemed born for 
the Eoman slave-drivers. It is true that the Asiatic bore 
even this torture with hi* inc\lve.e : ::ble passive endurance; 
but it was not patience and reflection ih;it made liim bear 
it peacefully. It was rather the peculiarly Oriental want of 
power to take tlie initiative; and in these peaceful lands, 
amidst these efl'eminate nations, strange aud terrible things 
might happen, if once there should appear among them 
a man who knew how to give the signal for revolt. 

There reigned at that tiaie in the kingdom of Pontus Miihr»d»t*« 
Mithradates VI. suruamed Eupator (born about 624, + E "^\ 
691) who traced back his lineage on the father's side in the 
sixteenth, generation to king Darius the son of Hystaspes 
and in the eighth to Mithradates I. the founder of the 
Pontic empire, and was on the mother's eide descended from 
the Alexandridai and the Seleucida?. After the early death 
of his father M it.lir:id«tes Km-r^eles, who fell by the hand of 
an assassin at Sinope, he had received Ihe iifle of king about 
634, when a boy of eleven years of age ; but the diadem 120. 
brought to him only trouble and danger. His guardians, 
and even as it would seem his own mother called to take 
a part in the government by his father's will, conspired 
against the boy-king's life. It is said that, in order to escape 
from the daggers oi his legal protectors, he became of his 
own accord a wanderer, aud during; seven years, changing 
his resting-place night after night, a fugitive in his own 
kingdom, led the life of a homeless hunter. Thus the boy 
giviv into a mighty man. Although our aranints re^-n riling 
him are in substance traceable to written records of contem- 
poraries, yet tho legendary tradition which is generated 
with the rapidity of lightning in the East early adorned 
the mighty king with many of the traits of its Samson and 
Rustem. These traits, however, belong to his character 
just as the crown of clouds belongs to tho character of the 
highest mountain-peaks ; the outline of the figure appears 
in both cases only more coloured and fantastic, not dis- 
turbed or essentially altered. The armour, which fitted the 
gigantic frame of king Mithrailales. excited the wonder of 
the Asiatics and still more that of the Italians. As a runner 
he overtook the swiftest deer ; as a rider ho broke in the . 
wild steed, and was able by ehaii^in^ borses to accomplish 
120 miles in a day ; us a charioteer he drove with sixteen in 
hand, and gained in competition many a prize— it was 
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dangerous, no doubt, in such aport to carry off victory from 
the king. In hunting on horseback, he hit the game at Ml 
gallop and never missed his aim. He eiiaUenged competition 
at table also — he arranged banqueting matches and carried 
off in person the iiri/.es |in>;>os.ed ior the moat substantial eater 
and the hardest drinker — and not less so in the pleasures of 
the harem, as was shown among other things by the licentious 
letters of his Greek mistresses, which were found among bis 
papers. His intellectual wants be satisfied by the wildest 
superstition — the interpretation of dreams and the Greek 
mysteries occupied not a few of the king's hours— and by a 
rude adoption of Hellenic civilization. He was fond of 
Greek art and music; that is to say, he collected precious 
articles, rich furniture, old Persian and Greek objects of 
luiury — his cabinet of ringa was famous — he bad constantly 
Greek historiana, philosophers, and poets in his train, and pro- 
posed pri/.es at bis court-festivals not only for the greatest 
eaters and drinkers, but also for tin: merriest jester and the 
best singer. Such was the man; the sultan corresponded. 
In the East, where the relation between the ruler and the 
ruled beara the character of natural rather than of moral 
law, the subject resembles the dog alike in fidelity and in 
falsehood, the ruler ia cruel and distrustful. In both re- 
spects Mithradates has hardly been surpassed. By his orders 
there died or pined in perpetual captivity for real or alleged 
treason his mother, his brother, his sister espoused lo him, 
three of bis sons and aa many of Ins daughters. Still more 
revolting perhaps is the fact, that among his secret papers 
were found sentences of death, drawn up beforehand, against 
several of his most eouiidentiul servants. In like manner it 
was a genuine trait of the sultan, that be afterwards, for the 
mere purpose of depriving his enemies of trophies of victory, 
caused his whole harem to be killed and distinguished 
his favourite concubine, a beautiful JSphesian, by allowing 
her to choose tbo mode of death. He prosecuted the experi- 
mental study of poisons and antidotes as an important 
branch of the business of government, and tried to inure 
his body to particular poisons. He had early learned to 
look for treason and assassination at the hands of everybody 
and especially of his nearest relatives, and he had early- 
learned to practise them against everybody and most of all 
against those nearest to him j of which the necessary conse- 
quence — attested by all bis history— was, that all his under- 
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takings finally miscarried through the perfidy of those whom 
he trusted. At the same time we meet with isolated traita 
of high-minded justice ; when ho puuished traitors, he ordi- 
narily spared those who were involved in the crime solely 
through their pL iv. iial lvliunius with the leading culprit ; but 
such fits of equity are to be met with in every barbarous 
tyrant. What really distinguishes Mi tli nutates amidst the 
multitude of similar sultans, is his boundless activity. He 
disappeared one line morning from his palace and remained 
unheard of for mouths, su tluit in. 1 was yiven over as lost ; when 
he returned, he hud wandered ineoniiiLo through all anterior 
Asia and reconnoitred everywhere the country and the 
people. In like manner ho was not ouly generally fluent in 
speech, but he administered justice to each of the twenty- 
two nations over which he ruled in its own language without 
needing an interpreter — a Inm. si^;/. sieant nf Ihe versatile 
ruler of the muny-tongued East. His wiiolo activity as a 
ruler bears the same character. So far as we know (for 
our authorities are unfortunately altogether silent as to his 
internal ailininintratioii) Ins energies, like those of every 
Other SU I Uui, were spent in e;]|lee:i;.£ trea.-urc-i, in assembling 

armies — which were usually, in his earlier years at least, led 
against the enemy not by Ihe king :n person, but by some 
Oreek condomere -iu efforts to add new satrapies 10 the- 
old. Of higher elements — desire to advance civilization, 
earnest leadership of the nations, opposition, special gifts of 
genius — there are found, in our traditional accounts ot least, 
bo distinct traces in Mitbradates, and we have no reason to 
place him on a level even with the great rulers of the Os- 
mans, such as Mahomet II. and Suleiman. Notwithstand- 
ing his Hellenic culture, which sat on him not much better 
than the Roman armour on his Cappadocians, he was 
throughout an Oriental of the ordinary stamp, coarse, full of 
the most sensual appetites, superstitious, cruel, perfidious, 
and unscrupulous, but bo vigorous in organization, so power- 
ful in physical endowments, that his defiant laying about him 
and his unshaken courage in resistance frequently look like 
talent, sometimes even like genius. Granting even, that 
during the death-struggle of the republic it was easier to offer 
resistance to Borne than in the times of Scipio or Trajan, and 
that it was only the complication of the Asiatic events with 
the internal commotions of Italy that rendered it possible for 
Mitbradates to resist the Romans twice as long as Jugurtha 
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did, it remains nevertheless true that before the Parthian 
ware he was the only enemy who gave serious trouble to the 
Itomana in the Bast, and that ho defended himself against 
them as the lion of the desert defends himself against the 
hunter. But we are not entitled, in accordance with what 
we know, to recognize in him more than the resistance to 
be eipeeted from such a vigorous nature. 

But whatever judgment we may form ns to she individual 
character of the king, his liist.uncul pusition remains in a 
high degree significant. The Aiithradulic ivarn formed at once 
the last movement of the political opposition offered by 
Hellas to Borne, and the beginning of a revolt against the 
Roman supremacy resting on very different and far deeper 
grounds of antagonism — the national reaction of the Asiatics 
against the Occidentals. The empire of Mithradates was, 
like himself, Oriental ; polygamy and the system of the harem 
prevailed at court and generally among the nobles ; the reli- 
gion of the iuliabilauiH of tin: country :is well-as the official 
religion of the court was pre-eminently the old national 
worship; the Hellenism there was little different from the 
Hellenism of the Armenian Tigranidfe and the Arsacid® of 
the Parthian empire. The Greeks of Asia Minor might 
imagine lor a brief moment that they had found in this king 
a support for their political dreams ; his battles were really 
fought for matters very different from those which were 
decided on the Holds ol Magnesia and Pydna. They formed 
— after a long truce— a new passage in the huge duel between 
the West and the East, which has been transmitted from 
the struggle of Marathon to the present generation and 
will perhaps reckon its future by thousands of years as it 
has reckoned its past. 



The cation- Manifest however as is the foreign and unHellenic cha- 
* , " 1ES ° f racter of the whole life and action of the Cappadocian king, 
Mmor. jj. j B difficult to define what national element preponderated 
in it, nor will research perhaps ever succeed in getting 
beyond generalities or in attaining clear views on this 
point. _ In the whole cirelo of ancient civilization there is 
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the west const in the Carian and Lydian provinces seems 
also to have belonged, while the north-western point was 
occupied by the Bithynians, who were related to the Thro- 
cinna in Europe. The interior and the north eoaat, on the 
other hand, were filled chiefly by ludo-Germanic peoples 
most nearly cognate to the Iranian. In the case of the 
Armenian and Phrygian languages* it is ascertained, in that 
of the Cappadookn ;l liiu r lil; probable, that they had im- 
mediate affinity with the Zend ; mid tin' statement made as 
to the My sums, that among them the Lydian and Phrygian 
languages met, just denotes :i mixed Semitic-Iranian popu- 
lation that may be compared perhaps with that of Assyria. 
As to the regions stretching h. tivi™ Cilicia and Caria, more 
especially Lycio, there ia still, notwithstanding the full re- 
mains ot the native language and writing that am in this 
particular instanru i-xtimt, a want of reliable results, and it 
is merely probable that these tribes ought to be reckoned 
among the Imlo- Germans rather than the Semites. Hoiv 
ail tins contused mass of peoples was overlaid first with a 
net of Greek mercantile cities, and theu with the HvUoiiism 
called into lite by tbo niilitury as well as intellectual ascend- 
aney of the Greek nation, has in general outline been set 
forth already. 

In these regions ruled king Mithradates, and that first of Pi 
all in t.'appadocia on the Black Sea or Poutusas it was called, 
a district in which, situated as it was at the north-eastern 
extremity of Asia Minor towards Armenia and in constant 
contact with the latter, we may presume that the Iranian 
nationality preserved itself with less admixture than any- 
where eise in Asia Minor. Not even Hellenism had pene- 
trated far into that region. 'With the exception of the 
coast where several originally. Greek settlements subsisted, 
— namely the important commercial marts of Trapezus, 
Amisus, and above all Sinope, the birthplace and resi- 
dence of Mithradates and the most flourishing city of the 

Not that it had lam waste ; on the contrary, as the pro- 
vince of Pontus is still one of the roost fertile on the face of 

* The words quoted aa Phrypan B<cyn?o. = Zaui and the old royal naraa 
McW have Veen Wmnl .li.uU tvimtly Hi>,-i-n! !'■ tin. /.wul 6ov(Ad = God and 
the Cermonic J/nnniu, Indian Maaus. {huren, ZtXthrift da- dautsclien mar- 
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the earth, with its fields of grain alternating with forests of 
ivild fruit trees, it was beyond doubt even in Mithradates' 
time well cultivated and also comparatively populous. But 
there wore hardly any towns properly so called ; the country 
possessed nothing but strongholds, which served the peasants 
as places of refuge and tho king as t lvnsnnes fur the custody 
of the revenues wiiiih accrued to bin; ; in the Lesser Ar- 
menia alone, iu fact, there were counted seventy -jive of 
these little royal forts. We do not find that Mithradates- 
materially Mintribiited to promote the growth of towns in hia 
empire ; and situated as lie was, — in practical, though not per- 
haps on his own part quite conjcim.s. ivui-lioii against Hellen- 
AcqaUiKom ism, — this is easily explained. He appears more actively 
l' irh"" ^rnployed — likewise quite in the oriental style — in enlarging 
Jaiet on B ^ es kingdom, which was even then not small, 
though its compass is probably over-stated at 2300 miles : we 
find his armies, his fleets, mid his envoys busy along the Black 
8ea as well as towards Armenia and Asia Minor. But no- 
where did so free and ample an arena present itself to him 
as on the eastern and northern shores of the Black Sea, the 
state of which at that time we must not omit to glance at, 
however difficult or in fact impossible it is to give a really 
distinct idea of it. On the eastern coast of the Black Sea — 
which, previously almost unknown, was first opened up to 
more general knowledge by Mithradates — the region of 
ColchU.. Colchis on the Phaais (Min'grolia and Imeretia) with the 
important commercial town of Dioseurias was wrested from 
the native princes and converted into a satrapy of Pontus. 
Of still greater moment were his enterprises in the north.* 
Northern The wide steppes dcsliiutc of bills and trees, which stretch to 
1™B1 °* Ilortn ol t ' lt! BlBc!t Sea > ol tile CartCWUfl, and of the Cas- 
^ ai pian, are by reason of their natural conditions — more espe 
dally IVoin the variations ol' temporal tire fluctuating between 
the climate of Stockholm and that of Madeira, aud from the 
absolute destitution of rain or snow which occurs not unfre- 
queutly and lasts for a period of twenty-two months or longer 
—little adapted for agriculture or for permanent settlement 
afc all ; and they always were so, although two thousand years 

• They are here grouped together, bemuse, though the)- were \a part do 
doubt, nut executed till hrtwrrr. *:>■ the second w..-- will] Home, they 

to some eitont preceded even the first iMnnn. :0; .Ii.sDli ssiviii. 1 up. JSn. ; 
App. ililHr. IS; Eutrop. v. 5, aai n narnuive in chnmological order s in thi:; 
ol-l aOsoluL-ly im|irHi:tiu:lble. 
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ago the state of the climate was probably somewhat less un- 
favourable than it is at the present day.* The various tribes, 
whose wandering impulse led them into these regions, sub- 
mitted to this ordinanco of nature and led (and still to 
some extent lead) a wandering pastoral life with llieir herds 
of oxen or still more frequently of horses, changing their 
places of abode and pasture, and carrying their effects 
along with them in waggon -houses. Their equipment and 
style of ligMiiiL' were consonant to this mode of life; the 
inhabitant!! of these steppes fought in great measure on 
horseback and always in loose array, equipped with helmet 
and coat of mail of leather and leather- covered shield, armed 
with sword, lance, and bow— the ancestors of the modern 
Cossacks, The Scythians originally settled there, who seem 
to have been of Mongolian race and akin in their habits and 
physical appearance to the present inhabitants of Siberia, 
had been followed up by Sarniatian tribes advancing from 
east to west, — Sauromata?, Roxolani, Jazyges, — who are 
commonly reckoned of Slavonian descent, although the 
proper names, which we are entitled to ascribe to them, 
show more affinity with Median and Persian names and 
those peonies perhaps belonged rather to the great Zend 
stock. Tiiracian tribes moved in the opposite direction, 
particularly the Geta;, who reached as far as the Dniester. 
Between the two there intruded themselves — probably as 
offsets of the great Germanic migration, the main body of 
which seems not tu luivc touched the Black Sea — the Celts, 
as they were called, on the Dnieper, the Bastarna» in the 
same quarter, and the Peucini at the mouth of the Danube. 
A state, in the proper sense, was nowhere formed; every 
(vibe lived bv it pelt' under its princes and elders. 

In broad contrast to all th^se barbarians stood the Hellenism 
Hellenic settlements, which at the time of the mighty im- in *»t 
petus given to Greek commorce had been founded chiefly by I™* 1 '"' 
the efforts of Miletus on these coasts, partly as trading-marts, 
partly as stations for prosecuting important fisheries and even 
for agriculture, for which, as wo have already said, the north- 
western shores of the Black Sea presented in antiquity con- 

• It is very probable that the eitiwrtitwr^ 
now to agriculture :n tin- (.Vimm :m.L iis Ihfsu ltv-iH:. !?>:iu:-.iI1t, has boen 
greatly incrmisccl by the (li.;[[i|ir;i;;ini:^ t!i« iittvt-U ml' nuit.ril ami Milltlieru 
liu*ii:i, wl.icl: (rrmtrlv to :-f:no estcnt protected the coast-provinces film the 
parching north-sist wind. 
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ditions leas unfavourable than at the present day. For the 
use of the soil the Hellenes paid here, like the Phoenicians 
in Libya, tax and ground-rent to the native rulers. The 
most important of these settlements were the tree city of 
Cliereonesus (not iiir from Sebastopol), built on the territory 
of the Scythians in. theTauric peninsula (Ohioa), and main- 
taining itself in moderate prosperity under circumstance a 
far from favourable by virtue of its good constitution and 
the public spine of its citizens ; and Paiiiieripieiim (Kertch) 
at the opposite side of the peninsula on the straits leading 
from the lilack Sea to the Sea of Azov, governed since the 
207. year 457 U.e. by lieredi;;iry lmrgoiiKisiers, iil'l .it wards called 
kings of the Jiusporu*, the .\reli;c:)iiar(idie, Spartocida}, 
and Pa3risad». The culture of corn and the fisheries of the 
Sea of Azov had rapidly raised the city to prosperity. Its 
territory still in the time of Jlithradates embraced the lesser 
eastern division of the Crimea including the town of Theo- 
doaia, and on the opposite Asiatic continent the town of 
Phanagoria and the district of Sindicc. In better timeB the 
lords of PauticapBUm had ruled the peoples on the east coast 
of the Sea of Azov and the vailev of (he Kuban, and had 
commanded the Black Sea with I heir fleet j but Pauticapasum 
was no longer what it bad been. Nowhere was the Bad 
ilroline of tin': ITelloiiif s;:ii ion IMt more deeply 111 an at these 
distant outposts. Athens in its good times had been the 
only Greek state which fulfilled there the duties of a lead- 
ing power — duties which certainly wore rpeririliy brought 
home to the Athenians bv their need of Pontic grain. 
After the downfall of the Attic maritime power these regions 
were, on the whole, left to themselves. The Greek land- 

al though Philip the father of Alexander and Lysimaclius 
somciiines attempted it; and the Komaus, on whom with 
the conquest of Macedonia and Asia Minor devolved the 
political obligation of becoming the strong protectors of 
Greelt civilization at tho point where it needed such protec- 
tion, utterly neglected the summons of intorest as well of 
honour. The fall of Sinope, the decline of Ehodes, com- 
pleted the isolation of the Hellenes on the northern shore 
of the lilack Sea. A vivid picture of their position with 
reference to the roving barbarians is given to us by an in- 
scription of Olbia (near Oczakow not lar from the mouth of 
the Dnieper), which probably falls somewhere about the 
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time of Mithradates. The citizens had not only to send 
annual tribute to the court-camp of tlie barbarian king, but 
alao to make him a, gift when be encamped before tho town 
or even simply paaacd by, and in a similar way to buy off 
minor chieftains and in fact sometimes the whole horde with 
presents : ami ;t furwl ill with thorn if the sift :i[>peiired too 
small. The treasury of tho town was bankrupt and they 
had to pledge the votive offerings. Meanwhile the tribes were 
thronging without in front of the gatea ; the territory was 
laid waste, the lie Id-labourers were dragged away en masse, 
and, what was worst of all, the weaker of their barbarian 
neighbours, the Sevtheius, sought, in order to shelter them- 
selves from the pressure of the more savage Celts, to obtain 
possession of the walled town, so that numerous citizens 
were leaving it and the inhabitants now contemplated its 
entire surrender. 

Such was tho atato in which Mithradates found mattera, Jiitiuadatw 
when his Macedonian phalanx crossing the ridge of the "^"r » f 
Caucasus descended into the valleys of the Kuban and ti,e i?° s P°- 
Terek and his fleet at the same time appeared in the Crimean ™" m e ~ 
waters. No wonder that everywhere, aa had already been 
the case in Dioscurias, the Hellenes received the king of Pon- 
tus with open arms and regarded the hall-Hellene and hia 
Cappadoeiaoa armed in Greek fashion as their deliverers. 
What Rome had here neglected, became apparent. The 
demands on the rulers of Pauticapieum for tribute had just 
then been raised to an exorbitant height ; the town of Cher- 
sonesus found itself hard pressed by Scilurus king of tho 
Tauric Scythians and his fifty sons ; tho former were glad 
to surrender their hereditary lordship, and tho latter their 
long-preserved freedom, in order to save their last possession, 
their Hellenism. It was not in vain. Mithradates' brave 
generals, Diophantus and Neoptoleinus, and his disciplined 
troops easily got the better of the peoples of the steppe. 
Neoptolemus defeated them at the straits of Pauticapieum. 
partly by water, partly ill winter on the ice ; Chersonesus 
was delivered, the strongholds of the Tauriaus were broken, 
and the possession of the pen insula was secured by judiciously 
constructed fortresses. Diophantus marched against the 
Koxolani (between the Dnieper and Don) who came forward t - 
the aid of the Tauriaus ; S0,000 of them fled before his 6000 
phalangites, and the Pontic arms penetrated as far as tho 
Dnieper. Thus Mithradates acquired bere a second king- 
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dom combined with that of Pontus and, like the latter, 
mainly bnsi:d on a number of Greek commercial towns. It 
was culled the kingdom of the Bosporus ; it embraced the 
modern Crimea with the opposite Asiatic promontory, and 
annually furnished to the royal chests and magazines 200 
talents '(£ l:S,S()U) and 270.000 bushels of grain. The tribes 
of the stu|)|»' themselves iron) the north slope of the Cauca- 
sus to the mouth of the Danube entered, at least in great 
part, into relations of dependence on, or treaty with, the 
Pontic king and, if they furnished him with no other aid, 
afforded at any rate an inexhaustible field for recruiting his 



While thus the most important a 



menia. towards the north, the king at the same time extended his 
dominions towards the east and the west. The Lesser 
Armenia was annexed by him and converted from a de- 
pendent principality into an integral part of the Pontic 
kingdom ; but still more important was the close connection 
Alliance which he formed with the king of the Greater Armenia, 
with He not only gave his daughter Cleopatra in marriage to 
Tismnw. Tigranea, i) Ut i t wa8 llt! ifoiy through his support that 
Tigranes shook off the yoke of the Arsacida) and took their 
place in Asia. An agreement seems to have been made 
between the two to the effect, that Tigranes should take in 
hand to occupy Syria and the interior of Asia, and Mithra- 
dates Asia Minor and the coasts of the Black Sea, under 
promise of mutual support; and it was beyond doubt the 
more active and abler ftliiiirailuti's wl»> Imm^lit about this 
agreement with a view to cover his rear and to secure a 
powerfid ally. 

Lastly, in Asia Minor the king turned his eyes towards 
Paphlagouia and Cappadocia." The former was claimed on 

• The chronology of the following events qui only be determine! npprnsi- 
mately. Mithradatei Eupator «emi to have practical]? entered on the go- 
U4 01 venmient unnewhere abmil ti-rn ; bulla's intervention took place ill S6i (Liv. 

Ep. 70) Willi ■.viiirii ^■niMili tin' ciYiil.iiion ;'...:^ii:-.i.- tii til.; M ithrajario wars 
92-53 a period of ll.in.v yrats Jiii^-'i'j i) (I'li.i.;/. .V. vii. M. 97). In the inter™! 

fell the quarrels as to the Paphlatoniaiisnil Cappadoclaii tutression, with which 
the bribery attempted by Ulthrkdata in !io:ne (Diod. titll) apparently in the 
iir.it t: ilu:iat-. or' Sata/uLn'ii hi P. J: 17, was proltililv inutwtel. Murins, 

who Ml. luiiiii. in 'j"i"j ;vid no! lum.iin lon^- in Ik- linlnil Mithradates 

im regartiiiij; hi. a^ n -r.>--:iMn (Cic. 

si VI. had consequently been by 
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the part of Pontus as having been bequeathed by the testa- 
ment of the last of the Pytameuidie to king Mithradates 
Euergetes; against this, however, legitimate or illegitimate 
pretenders and the land itself protested. Aa to Cappadocia, 
the Pontic mlera had not forgotten that thia country and 
Cappadocia on the sea bad been formerly united, and con- 
tinually cherished ideas of reunion. Pnphlagonia was occu- 
pied by Mithradates in concert with fueomedes king of 
Bithynia, with whom he shared the land and thereby drew 
him wholly over to his interests. To cover in some degree 
the manifest; violation of rinlit, Nieomeilei equipped one of 
his sons with the mum' of Vvlaiiuciies and designated him as 
nominal ruler of P.iphlagonia. The policy of the allies 
ailopi.etl stlil worse expedients in Cappadocia. King Aria- 
rathes VI. was killed by Gordius, it was said by the orders, 
at any rate in the interest, of Arianiliics' brother-in-law 
Mithradates Pupator : his young son Ariaratb.es could only 
meet the encroachments of the' king of Bithynia b}' means 
of the ambiguous help of his uncle, in return for which the 
latter then suggested to him that he should allow the mur- 
derer ol' his father, v. jio I : n ii taken lliL r lit, to return to Cappa- 
docia. This led to a rupture and to war ; but when the two 
armies stood ready for battle, the uncle requested a pre- 

derer of the father, then undertook the government by the 
directions of Mithradates; and although the indignant 
population rose against hhu and called the younger sou uf 
the last king to the throne, the latter was unable to offer 
any permanent resistance to the superior forces of Miihra- 
dates. The speedy death of the youth placed by the people 
on the throne gave to the Pontic king the greater liberty of 
action, because with that youth the Cappadociau royal house 
became estinct. A Pseudo-Aiwsiihea was proclaimed as 
nominal regent, just, as had been dime in Pa phla^iuia ; under 
whoso name Gordius administered the kingdom us lieutenant 
of Mithradates. 

Mightier than any native monarch for many a day had tropireof 
been, Mithradates bore rule alike over the northern and MitSmMl*. 
the southern shores of the Black Sea and far into the tes - 
iuterior of Asia Minor. The resources of the king lor war 
by land and by sea seemed immeasurable. His recruiting 
field stretched from the mouth of the Danube to the Cauca- 
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bus and the Caspian Sea ; Thraeians, Scythians, Sauromata:, 
Baatarna), Colchians, Iberiana (in the modern Georgia) 
crowded under his banners ; above all lie reeruited his war- 
hosts from the brave Bastarnai. For hia fleet the satrapy 
of Colchis supplied him with the most excellent timber, 
which was floated down from the Caucasus, besides flax, hemp, 
pitch, and wax; pilots and officers were hired in Phceoicia 
and Syria. The king, it was said, had inarched iuto Cappa- 
docia with GOO scytke-chariots, 10,000 horse, and 80,000 
foot ; and he had by no means mustered for this war all his 
resources. In the absence of any Soman or other naval 
power worth mentioning, the Pontic fleet, with Sinope and 
the ports of the Crimea as its rallying points, had exclusivo 
command of tho Black Sea. 
The Romans During these aggressions on all sides and the formation of 
nnd Hithm- this imposing power, — the development of which occupied 
■iota. perhaps a period of twenty years — the Roman senate was a 
patient on-looker. It was passive, while one of its depend- 
ent states became developed into a great military power, 
having at command more than a hundred thousand armed 
men ; while the ruler of that state entered into the closest 
connection with the new Great king of the East who waa 
placed partly by his aid at the bead of the states in the 
interior of Asia; while be annexed the neighbouring Asiatic 
kingdoms nnd principalities under pretests, which sounded 
almost like a mockery of the ill-informed and far distant 
protecting power ; while, in fine, lie even csi-ablished himself 
in Europe and ruled as king over the Taurii: peninni:];!, and 
as lord-protector almost to the Macedono-Thraciaii fron- 
tier. These circumstances indeed formed the subject o*" 
discussion in. the senate; but when tho illustrious corpo- 
ration consoled itself in the afl'air of the Paphlagonian suc- 
cession with the fact that Mithradates appealed, to the 
testament and Nicomedes to his Pseudo-Pyliemenes, it was 
evidently not so much deceived as grateful for any pretext 
which spared it from interference. Meanwhile the com- 
plaints became daily more numerous and more urgent. 
The princes of the Tauric Scythians, whom Mithradates had 
driven from the Crimea, turned for help to Rome ; those of 
the senators who at all reflected on the traditional maxims 
of Roman policy could not but recollect tiiat formerly, under 
ci re inn stai iivs so wholly diilerenf., the crossing of king 
Antioch.ua to Europe and the occupation of the Thracian 
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Chersonese by his troops had become the signal for the 
Asiatic win' (ii". 2W), and could not but see t bat tin- occupation 
of the Tauric Clicrsones" hv the Pontic king oii^lit; still less 
to be tolerated now. The scale was at last turned by the Inform, 
practical reunion of the kim;<l:jiH 0! Caapa:ioeia. respecting 'ion of (he 
which, moreover, NkomedeB of Bithvnw— who on his part 
had hoped to gain possesion of I'mipadocia by another 
Pseudo-Ariaruthes, and now saw that the Pontic pretender 
excluded his own— would not fail to urge the Bom an 
government to intervention. The senate resolved that 
r-iithraflalcs -should reinstate t-ic Scythian princes— so far 
were they driven out of the track of right policy by their 
negligent, style of government, that instead of supporting the 
I iellenes gainst t lie barbarians they had now on the contrary 
to support the Sc.yl.hiims against thaw who were half thei'r 
countrymen. I'apbliige.ni:i whs declared independent, and 
the Pseudo-Pyheiiienes of Nicomedcs as well as _\l ithradates 
were directed to evacuate the portions of the country which 
thay had occupied. In like manner the Pseudo-Ariarath.es 
was to retire from C:!|ipadoeia, r.nri, as the representatives of 
t he eonntrv refused the freedom proffered to it, a king was 
once more to -be appointed by free popular election. The 
decrees sounded energetic enough ; only it was an error, that Sulla *-nt 
instead of sending an army ibey directed the governor of t° Cappado- 
Cilicia, Lucius Sulla, with the handful of troops whom he 
commanded there ;> gains! the pirates and robbers, to inter- 
fere in Cappadocia. Fortunately the reniembi-auce of the 
former energy of the Eomaus defended their interests in the 
East better than the existing government did, and the energy 
and versatility of the governor supplied what the senate left 
to be desired in both respects. Mithradates kept back and 
contented himself with inducing Tijjrajjrs i':;e great king of 
Armenia, who held a freer position with reference to the 
Eomans than he did, to send troops to Cappadocia. Sulla 
quickly collected his forces and the contingents of the Asiatic 
allies, crossed the Taurus, and drove the governor Gordius 
along with his Armenian auxiliaries out of Cappadocia. This 
proved effectual. Mithradates yielded on all points ; Gor- 
dius had to assume the blame of the Cappadocinn troubles, 
and the Pseiiuo-Ariarathc* disappeared ; the election of king, 
which the Pontic faction had vainly attempted to direct 
towards Gordius, fell on the estimable Cappadooian Ario- 
barzanea. When Sulla in following out his expedition 
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Firctcon- arrived in the region of the Euphrates, in whose waters the 
tact be- Roman standards were then for the first time reflected, the 
Ibmuuuxl l*° lnanB eame tor t,le nrst t™ 6 illto contact with the Par- 
tly Pix- thians, who in consequence of the variance between them 
thians. andTig'am-s had oti-nrion tu m:tke approaches to the HoinanB. 

On both sides there seemed a feeling that it was of some 
moment, in thia first contact between the two great powers 
of the East; and tlie "West, that neither should renounce its 
claims to the sovereignty of the world ; but Sulla, bolder than 
the Parthian envoy, assumed and maintained in the confer- 
ence the place of honour between the king of Cappadocia aud 
tho Parthian ambassador. Sulla's fame was more increased 
by this greatly eeiebralcd ennferenee on the Euphrates than 
by his victories in the East ; the Parthian envoy afterwards 
forfeited his life to his master's resentment. But for the 
moment this contact had no further result. The other 
decrees of the senate agaiust Mithradates u en; carried into 
effect, Paphlagonia was evacuated, the restoration of the 
Scythian chieftains was at least promised by Mithradates ; 
92. the earlier status 'fin in the East seemed to be restored (662). 
New og- So it was alleged ; but in fact there was little trace of any 
.Hussions of re nl return of the former order of things. Scarce had Sulla 
MMmda- ]oft Asi&f when Tigranes king of Great Armenia fell upon 
Ariobar/anes 1 he ::ev. kinw of Cappadocia, expelled him, and 
reinstated in his stead the Pontic pretender Anarathes. In 
Bithynia, where after the death of the old king Nieomedes 
91. IL (about 663) his son Nicomedea III. Philopator had been 
recognized by the people and by the Hoamn senate as legiti- 
mate king, his younger brother Socrates came forward as 
pretender to the crown and possessed himself of the sove- 
reignty. It was clear that the real author of the Cuppado- 
cian as of the Bithyniaii troubles was no other than Mithra- 
dates, although he refrained from taking any official part. 
Every one knew that Tisanes only acted at his beck ; but 
Socrates also had marched into Bithynia with Pontic troops, 
and the legitimate kind's life u as threatened hv the assassins 
of Mithradates. In I'apldag.inia the native princes maintained 
themselves in the interior, but Mithradates commanded the 
whole coast as far as the Hithyniail frontier, having cither 
reoccupied these districts hy way of supporting Socrates, or 
having never reallv evacuated them. In the Crimea even 
and the neighhoiirh;:: countries the Pontic king had no 
though! nf receding, but on the contrary carried hia arms 
further and further. 
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The Roman government, appealed to for aid by the Aquillins 
kings Ariobnrzaii!^ and Niuumi'ilea ill pi.-1'son, dps patched aMl1 10 
to Asia Minor in support of Lucius Cassius who was gover- Aiia - 
nor there the consular Manius Aquillius, an officer tried 
in the Cimbrian and Sicilian wars— not, however, as general 
at the head of an army, but as an ambassador— and directed 
the Asiatic client states and Mithradates in particular to 
lend armed assistance in case of need. The result was as 
it had been two years before. The Roman officer accom- 
plished the commission intrusted to him with the aid of the 
h!iul]I liiiniiiii corps wliirli the governor of the province of 
Asia had at his disposal, and the levy of the free Phrygians 
and Galatians; king Nicoun di.'s and king Ariobarzanes 
again ascended their tottering throni:* ; Miim-ada:^. although 
under various pretexts evading the summons to furnish con- 
tingents, gave to the Romans no open resistance ; on the 
contrary the Bithynian pretender Socrates was even put to 
death by his orders (G64). 90. 

It was a singular complioation. Mithradates was fully The Halt of 
convinced that he could do nothing against the Romans in thi "S s ic - 
opeu conflict, and was therefore firmly resolved not to allow fj 
matters to come to an open rupture and war with them. w . 
Had he not been so resolved, there was no more favourable pe; 
opportunity for beginning the struggle than the present : just 
at the time when Aquiliiua marched into Bithynia and Cappa- 
docia, the Italian insurrection was at the height of its power 
and might encourage even tho weak to declare against Rome ; 
yet Mithradates allowed tho year to pass without profit- 
ing by the opportunity. Nevertheless he pursued with equal 
tenacity and activity his plan of extending his territory in 
Asia Minor. This strange combination of a policy of peace 
at any price with a policy of conquest was certainly in itself 
untenable, and was simply a fresh proof that Mithradates did 
not belong in the uliisi uf genuine statesmen ; he knew neither 
how to prepare for conflict like king Philip nor how to sub- 
mit like king Attalus, but in the true style of a sultan was 
perpetually fluctuating between a greedy desire of conquest 
and the sense of his own weakness. But even in this point 
of view his proceedings can only be understood, when we 
recollect that Mithradates had become acquainted by twenty 
years' experience with tho Eoman policy of that day. He 
knew very well that the Roman government were far from 
iliisirnus of war; that they in fact, looking to the serious 

rot. m. u 
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danger with which their ruh' was threatened by the rise of 
any general of reputation, and with the fresh remembrance 
of the Cnnbrian war and Marius, dreaded war still more if 
possible than he did himself. He acted accordingly. He 
was not afraid to demean himself in a way which would 
have given to any energetic govern merit not fettered by sel- 
fish considerations manifold ground and occasion for de- 
claring war; but he carefully avoided any open rupture 
which would have placed the senate under the necessity of 
declaring it. As soon us men appeared to bo in earnest he 
drew back, before Sulk as well as before Aquillius ; he 
hoped, doubtless, that he would not always be confronted by 
energetic generals, that he too would, us well as Jugurtha, 
fall in with his Iscaurus or Albums. It must be owned that 
this hope was not without reason ; although the very example 
of Jugurtha had on the other hand shown how foolish it was 
to confound the bribery of a Roman commander and the 
corruption of a Roman army witli the conquest of the Roman 
people.' 

AquilKtu Thus matters stood between peace and war, and looked 
luingsnbout q U ite n s if they would remain long in the same indecisive 
***■ position. But it was not the intention of Aquillius to allow 
this; and, as ho could not compel his government to declare 
\ieomde«. war against Mithradates, he made use of Nicomedes for 
that purpose. The latter, who was under the power of the 
Roman general and was, moreover, his debtor for the accumu- 
lated war eipenses anil for sums promised to the general in 
person, could not avoid complying with the suggestion that 
he should begin war with Mithradates. The declaration of 
war by Bithynia took place; but, even when the vessels of'Nico- 
medes closed the Bosporus uguinat those of Pontus, and his 
troops marched into the frontier districts of Pontus and laid 
waste the region of Amastris, Mithradates remained still un- 
shaken in his policy of peace ; instead of driving the Bithynians 
over the frontier, he lodged a complaint with the Roman en- 
voys and asked them oither to mediate or to allow him the 
privilege of -eit-delence. But ho was informed by Aquillius, 
that he must under all circumstances refrain from war 
against Nicomedes. That indeed was plain. They had em- 
ployed exactly the same policy against Carthage ; they 
allowed the victim to be set upon by the Roman hounds and 
forbade its defending itself against them. Mithradates 
reckoned himself lost, just as the Carthaginians had done; 
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but, while the Phosnicians yielded from despair, tho king of 
Sinope did the very opposite and assembled his troops and 
ships. " Does not even lie who must succumb," he is reported 
to have said, "defend hi in self against the robber?" His 
son Ariobarzanes received orders to advance into Cappadocia ; 
a message was sent once more to the liom an envoys to inform 
them of the step to which necessity had driven the king, 
and to demand their ultimatum. It was to the effect which 
was to be anticipated. Although neither the Roman senate 
nor king Mithradates nor kmg Nicoinedoa had desired the 
rupture, Aquillius desired it and war ensued (end of 665). 89. 

Mithradates prosecuted the political and military prepara- Piqum- 
tions for the passage of arms thus forced upon him with all his tions of 
characteristic energy. First of all he drew closer his alliance HMrsrli- 
with Tigrancs king of Armenia, and obtained from him the 
promise of an auxiliary army, which was to march into ante- 
rior Asia and to take possession, of the soil there for king 
Mithradates and of the moveable property for king Tigranes. 
The Parthian king offended by the haughty carriage of Sulla, 
though not exactly coming forward as an antagonist to the 
Eomans, did not act as their ally. To the Greeks the king 
endeavoured to present himself in the character of Philip 
and Perseus, as the defender of the G-reek nation against the 
alien yoke of the Eomans. Pontic envoys were sent to the 
king of Egypt anil to the last remnant of freo Greece, the 
league of the Cretan cities, and adjured those for whom Rome 
had already forged her chains to rise now at the last moment 
and save Hellenic nationality ; the attempt was in tho case 
of Crete at least not wholly in vain, and numerous Cretans 
took service in the. Pontic army. Hopes were entertained 
that the lesser and least of the protected states — Numidia, 
Syria, the Hellenic republics— would successively rebel, and 
that the provinces would ivvolt. particularly anterior Asia, 
the victim of unbounded oppression. Efforts were made to 
eicite a Thracian rising, and even to arouse Macedonia to 
revolt. Piracy, which even previously was flourishing, was 
now everywhere let loose as a most welcome ally, and with 
alarming rapidity squadrons of corsairs, calling themselves 
Pontic privateers, filled the Mediterranean far and wide. 
With eagerness and delight accounts were received of the 
commotion among the Roman burgesses and of the Ita- 
lian insurrection subdued yet far from extinguished. No 
direct relations, however, were formed with the discom- 
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tented aud the insurgents in Italy ; except that a foreign corps 
armed and organised in Uie Human fashion was created ill 
Asia, the flower of which consisted of Roman and Italian 
refugees. Forces like these of MiiUrjLuaU'- hud not bi.'L'ii 
seen in Asia since t.he Persian wars. The statements that, 
leaving out of account the Armenian auxiliary army, he took 
the field with 230,000 infantry and 40,000 cavalry, and that 
300 Pontic decked and 100 open vessels put to sea, seem not 
too exaggerated in the case of a warlike sovereign who had at 
his disposal the numberless inhabitants of the steppes. His 
generals, particularly the brothers Neoptolemus and Arche- 
laus, were experienced and cautious Greek captains ; 
among the soldiers of the king there was no want of brave 
men who despised death ; and the armour glittering with gold 
and silver and the rich dresses of the Scythians and Medea 
mingled gaily with the bronze aud steel of the Greek 
troopers. No unity of military oi'^ani/.uiiou, it is true, bound 
together these nar:y-cok>ui'cd musses ; the army of Mithra- 
dates was just one of those unwieldy Asiatic war-machines, 
which had so often already— on the last occasion exactly a 
century before at Magnesia — succumbed to a superior mili- 
tary organization ; but still ilie East was in arms against the 
Homans, while in the western half of the empire also mutters 
looked far from peaceful. However much it was in itself a 
political necessity for Eiime to deelarc war against Mitlira- 
dates, yet the particular moment was as unhappily chosen 
as possible; and for tins reason it is very probable, that 
Manilla Aquillius brought about the rupture between Borne 
aud Mithradates at this precise time primarily from a selfish 
view to his own interest. For the moment they had no 
other troops at their disposal in Asia than the small Roman 
division under Lucius Cassias and ihe militia of western Asia, 
and, owing to the military aud financial distress in which they 
were placed at home in consequence of the insurrectionary war, 
a Roman army could not in the most favourable case laud in 
Asia before the summer of CUG. Hitherto the Koman magis- 
trates there had a difficult position ; but they hoped to pro- 
tect the Roman province and to be able to hold their ground 
as they stood — the Bithynian army under king Nicomedes in 
its position, taken up in the previous year in the Paphlagonian 
territory between Amastris and Sinope, and the divisions 
under Lucius Cassius, Manius Aquillius, and Quintus 
Oppius, further back in the Bithynian, Galatian, and Cap- 
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padocian territories, while the Biihyno-Tloman fleet continued 
to blockade the Bosporus. 

In the beginning of the spring of (S(j(i Mithradates as- mih- [88. 
fumed the offensive. On a tributary Df the ilalvs, the ™ia«s o*. 
AmniaB (near the modern Tesch Kopri), th« Pontic van- ™.P' ea Ati;l 
guard of cavalry and light-armed troops encountered the 
Bituynisn army, and notwithstanding ics very superior num- 
bers so broke it at tin; first onset that the beaten army dis- 
persed and the camp and military chest fell into the hands 
of the vietnrs. It was mainly l.u Xeo;>tolemua and Arehelaus 
that the kin^ was indebted for this hnliiant snecess. The far 
more wretched Asiatic militia, stationed furl her baek. there- 
upon gave themselves uji as vanquished even before they 
encountered the enemy ; when the ;;enera!s of Mithradates 
•approached them, they dispersed. A Iioman division was de- 
feated in Cappaducia ; Cassins sought to keep the iield in 
Phrygia with the imiitia, hnt lie discharged it again without 
venturing on a battle, and threw himself with his few trust- 
worthy troops into the towns on the upper Marauder, par- 
ticularly into Apamea. Oppius in like manner evacuated 
Pamphylia and shut himself up in the Phrygian l.aodieea ; 
Aipe.^iie- mi;-, overtaken while retreating at -lie Sangarius in 
the Bithyninn territory and so totally defeated, that he lost 
his camp and had to seek reiii!n- at IVTganuis in the Iioman 
province: the hitler also was. soon overrun and Pergamus 
itse/.ffell into the hands of the king, us likewise the Bosporus 
and the ships that were there. After each victory Mithra- 
dates I. ad disia^seil ail I lie prisoners belou^iug to the militia 
of Asia Minor, and had neglected no step to raise to a higher 
pitch the national sympathies that were from the first di- 
rected towards him. Now the whole country as far as the 
Mieander was with the exception of a few fortresses in bis 
power ; and news at the same time arrived, that a new revo- 
lution had broken out at Home, that the consul Bulla des- 
tined to act against Mithradates bad in-lead of embarking 
for Asia marched on Koine, that the inest celebrated Iioman 
generals were lighting battles will) each other in order to 
settle to whom the chief command iu the Asiatic war should 
belong. Rome seemed zealously employed in the work of Anti- 
self-destruction : it is no wonder that, though even now R™« 
minorities everywhere adhered to Sonic, the great body of ™ ,Ten " a "* 
the natives of Asia Minor joined the Pontic king. Hellenes 
and Asiatics united in the rejoicing which welcomed the 
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deliverer; it WM usual to compliment the king, in whom 
as in [lie divine conqueror of the Indians Asia and 
Hellas once more found a common meeting-point, under the 
name of the Dew Dionysus. The cities and islands sent 
messengers to meet him, wherever he went, and to invite 
" the delivering god " lu visit them ; and in festal attire the 
citizens Hocked forth in front of their gates to receive him. 
Several places delivered the lioman officers sojourning 
among them in chains to the king ; Laodicea thus surrendered 
Quintus Oppius, the commandant of the town, find Mytilene 
in Lesbos the consular Manius Aquillius.* The whole 
fury of the barbarian, who gets tlu> man before whom he has 
trembled into his power, discharged itself on the unhappy 
author of the war. The aged man was led throughout Asia 
Minor, sometimes on foot chained to a powerful mounted 
Bastarnian, sometimes bound on an ass and proclaim int: hii 
own name ; and, when lit length the pitiful spectacle again 
arrived at the royal quarters in Pergamus, by the king's 
orders molten gold was poured down his throat — in order 
to satiate his avarice, which had really occasioned the war — 
till he expired in torture. 
Oidera But the king was not content with thiB savage mockery, 

k.iied from which alone suttees to craw the name of its author from the 
naati 1011 ot ' true nobilifc y- From Ephesus king Mithradates 
inauacra issued orders to all the governors and cities dependent on 
him to put to death on one and the same day all Italians 
residing within their bounds, whether free or slaves, with- 
out distinction of sex or age, and on no account, under 
severe penalties, to aid any of the proscribed to escape ; to 
cast forth the corpses of the slain as a prey to the birds : to 
confiscate their property aud to hand over one half of it to 
the murderers, and the other half to the king. The horrible 
Orders were — excepting in a few districts, sucli as the island 
of Cos — punctually executed, and eighty, or according to 
other accounts one hundred and fifty, thousand — if not 
innocent, at leusi, defenceless — men. women, and children 
were slaughtered in cold blood in one day in Asia Minor; 
a fearful execution, in which the good opportunity of getting 
rid of debts aud the Asiatic servile willingness to perform 
any executioner's office at the bidding of the sultan had at 
• Retribution c;imcu|>on the authored! the arrejt Had surrender of Aqutlltus 
nvnisy-livu j-riiis iitlenvards, when idler Milhrndales' death his son Phamni*. 
huii :«t them over to ths Komuis. 
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least S3 much part as the comparatively noble feeling of 
revenge. Iu a political point of view this measure was not 
only without any rational object — for its financial purpose 
might hare been attained without this bloody edict, and the 
uiiUVfK of Asia Minor were not to be driven into warlike 
zeal even by the consciousness of the most blood-stained 
guilt — but even opposed to the king's designs, for on the 
one hand it compelled the Roman senate, so far as it was still 
capable of energy at all, to an energetic prosecution of the 
war, and on the other hand it struck at not the Romans 
merely) but the king's natural allies as well, the non-Roman 
Italians. This Ephosian massacre was altogether a mere 
meaningless act of brutally bliud revenge, which obtains 
a false semblance of grandeur simply through the colossal 

Sroportions in which the character of suitanic rule was here 
isplayed. 

The king's views altogether grew high ; he had begun the Organic - 
war from despair, but the unexpectedly easy victory and the tion of ,he 
non-arrival of the dreaded Sulla occasioned a transition to C ""J|"^ 
the most liigbfiown hopes. He made anterior Asia his home; P r °™° !S 
Pergainus the Beat of the Roman governor became his ne* 
capital, the old kiugdom of Sinope was handed over to the 
king's son Mithradates to be administered as a viceroyship ; 
Cappadocia, Phrygia, Bithynia were organized as Pontic 
satrapies. The grandees of tbe empire and the king's 
favourites were loaded with rich gifts and fiefs, and not only 
were the arrears of taxes remitted, but exemption from taxa- 
tion for five years was promised to all the communities— a 
measure which was as much a mistake as the massacre of the 
Romans, if the king eipecteJ thereby to secure the fidelity 
of the inhabitants of Asia Minor. 

The king's treasury was, no doubt, copiously replenished 
otherwise by the immense sums which accrued from the 
property of the Italians and other confiscations ; for in- 
stance in Cos alone 800 talents (£195,000) which the 
Jews had deposited there were carried off by Mithradates. 
The northern portion of Asia Minor and most of the islands 
belonging to it were in the king's power ; except the petty 
Paphlagonian dynasts there was liardly a district there 
whiuh still adhered to Rome ; the whole .ffigean sea was 
commanded by his fleets ; only the south-west, the city- 
leagues of Caria and Lycia and the city of Rhodes, resisted 
him. In Caria, no doubt, Stratonicea was reduced by force 
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of arms; but Magnesia on the Meander successfully with- 
stood a severe siege, in which Mithradates' ablest officer 
Archelaus was defeated and wounded. Rhodes, the asylum 
of the Romans who had escaped from Asia with the go- 
vernor Lucius Cassius among them, was assailed on the 
part of Mithradates by sea and land with immense superi- 
ority of force. But his sailors, courageously as tliey did 
their duty under the eyes of the king, were awkward no- 
vices, and so Ithodian squadrons vanquished those of Pontus 
four times as strong and returned home with captured 
vessels. By land also the siege made no progress ; after a 
part of the works had been destroyed, Mithradates aban- 
doned the enterprise, and the important island as well as the 
mainland opposite remained in the hands of the Eomans. 
Pontic in- But not only was the Asiatic province occupied by Mith- 
vasion of rndntes almost without defending itself, chiefly through the 
buropc- Sulpician revolution breaking out at a most unfavourable 
time ; Mithradates even directed an attack against Europe. 
92. Already since UG2 the neighbours of Macedonia on her 
northern and eastern frontier had been repeating their 
incursions with remarkable ardour and perseverance ; in the 
90. 89. years 664, 065 the Thraeians overran Macedonia and all 
Predatory Epirus and plundered the temple of Dodona. Still more 
inroads of singular was the circumstance, that with these movements 
cKhiI 1 ™" Waa l:oral)ineu a renewed attempt to place a pretender on 
the Macedonian throne in the person of one Euphenes. 
Mithradates, who by way of the Crimea maintained connec- 
tions with the Thraeians, was hardly a stranger to all these 
events. The prastor Gains Sentius defended himself, it is 
true, against these intruders with the aid of the Thracian 
Dentheleite; but it was not long before mightier tipjioricnts 
came against him. Mithradates, carried away by his suc- 
cesses, had formed the bold resolution that he wiml'l, like 
Autiochus, bring the war for the sovereignty of Asia to a 
decision in Greece, and had by land and sea directed 
Thrace and thither the flower of his troops. His son Ariaratbes 
Macedonia penetrated from Thrace into the weakly -defended Mace- 
mcupicd by dom^ subduing the country as he advanced and parcelling 
armST *' ' nto Pontic satrapies. Abdera and I'hilippi became the 
principal bases for the operations of the Pontic arms in 
I'onticflwt Europe. The Pontic fleet, commanded by Mithradates' 
EiLan beBt g enera! Archelaus, appeared in tin- JSgean sen, where 
scarce a Roman sail was to be found. Delos, the emporium 
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of the Roman commerce in those waters, was occupied and 
nearly 20.00U men, mostly Italians, were massacred there; 
Eubcea sud'ered a similar fate ; all the islands to the east of 
the Mftloan promontory were soon in the hands of the 
enemy; they might proceed to attack the mainland itself. 
The assault, no doubt, which the Pontic fleet made from 
ISubceaon the important lVmeLrias, was repelled by Jlrut- 
tius Sura, the bravt' lieutenant of the governor of Mace- 
donia, with his handful of troops ami 11 lew vessels hurriedly 
collected, am! In- even occupied the island ul Sciuthus ; but 
he could not prevent the enemy from establishing himself 
in Greece proper. There .Mithradates carried on his opera- The Pontin 
tions not only by arms, but at the same time by national pro- proceeding) 
pagandism. His chief instrument for Athens was one Aria- in GlW1 *- 
tion, by birth an Attic slave, by profession formerly a teacher 
of the Epicurean philoaophy, now a minion of Mithradatea ; 
an excellent master of persuasion, who by the brilliant 
career which he pursued at court knew how to dazzle the 
mob, and gravely to assure them that help was already on 
the way to Mithradates from Carthage which bad been 
for about sixty years lying in ruins. These addresses of the 
new Pericles and die promise of Milhrudalerf to redeliver to 
the Athenians the island of llelus which they had formerly 
possessed were so far effectual that, while the few persons 
possessed of judgment escaped from Athens, the mob and 
one or two literati whose heads vs.- re vjraed formally re- 
nounced the Botnan rule. So the es- philosopher became a 
despot who, supported by Ills bands of Pontic mercenaries, 
commenced an infamous and bloody rule ; and the Piraeus 
was converted into a Pontic harbour. As soon ns the troops 
of Mithradates gained a footing on the Greek continent, 
most of the small free states — the Acha'ans, [.aconians, ISo'o- 
tians — as far as Thessaly joined them. Sura, after having 

drawn some reinforceu ts from Macedonia, advanced into 

Breotia to bring help to the besieged Thespia 1 , and oiiLia^ed 
in conflicts with Archolaus and Anstioo durin.i; three days at 
Chffironea; but they led to no decision ami Sura was obliged 
to retire when the Pontic reinforcements from the Pelopon- 
nesus approached (end of b'66, beg. of ti67). 98. 87. 

So commanding was the position of Mithradates, particu- 
larly by sea, that an embassy of Italian insurgents invited him 
to make an attempt to land in Italy ; but their cause was al- 
ready by that time lost, and the king rejected tin: sugs;entiiiii. 
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?osition of The position of the Roman government began to be enti- 
tle Romans. ^ Asia Minor and Hellas were wholly, Macedonia to a 
considerable extent, in the enemy's hands ; by aea the Pon- 
tic flag ruled without a rival. Then there was the Italian 
insurrection, which though baffled on the whole, still held 
the undisputed command of wide districts of Italy ; the 
barely liushed-up revolution, which threatened every moment 
to breuk out afresh and more formidably ; and, lastly, the 
alarming commercial and monetary crisis (P. 258) occasioned 
by the internal troubles of Italy and the enormous losses of 
the Asiatic capitalists, and ihe want of trustworthy troops. 
The government would have required three armies, to keep 
down the revolution in Rome, to orush completely the insur- 
rection in Italy, and to wage war in Asia; it had but one, 
that of Sulla ; for the northern army was, under the untrust- 
worthy G-jUBUB Strabo, simply an additional embarrassment. 
Sulla had to choose which of these three tasks he would un- 
dertake ; he decided, as we have seen, for the Asiatic war. H 
was no trifling matter— we should perhaps say, it was a great 
act of patriotism — that in this conflict between the general 
interest of his country and the special interest of his party 
the former retained the ascendancy ; and that Sulla, in 
spite of the dangers which his removal from Italy involved 
for his constitution and his party, landed in the spring of 
ST. 667 on the coast of Epirus. But he came not, as Roman 
Sulla's commanders-in-chief had been wont to make their appear- 
landing. ance in the East. That his army of five legions or of at 
most 30,000 men,* was little stronger than an ordinary 
consular army, was the least element of difference. Formerly 
in the eastern wars a Roman fleet had never been wanting, 
and had in fact without exception commanded the sea; 
Sulla, sent to reconquer two continents and the islands of 
the jEgeau, arrived without a single vessel of war. Formerly 
the general had brought with him a full chest and drawn 
the greatest portion of his supplies by sea from home ; 
Sulla came with empty hands— for the sums raised with 
88. difficulty for the campaign of 66G were expended in Italy — 
and found himself exclusively left to depend on requisitions. 
Formerly the general had found his only opponent in the 
enemy's camp, and since the close of the struggle between the 
* We must recoiled th.it after the outbreak of the Social war the legion 
had at least not more tlnii half the number of men which it had previously, 
anil was co longer accompinicd by Italian contingents. 
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orders political factions had without exception been united 
in opposing tiie public foe. ; but Romans of note fouglit 
under tiiii standards of _M itiiradatcs. laryc districts of Italy 
desired to enter into alliance with him, and it was at least 
doubtful whether the democratic party would follow the 
glorious example that Nulla hud srt befure it, and keep trucu 
with him so long as he was fighting against the Asiatic . 
king. But the vigorous general, who had to contend with 
all these embarrassments, was not accustomed to trouble him- 
self about more remote dangers before finishing the task im- 
mediately in hand. "When his proposals of peace addressed 
to the king, which substantially amounted to a restoration 
of the state of matters before the war, met with no accept- 
ance, he advanced, just as he had landed, from the harbours 
of Epirus to Bieotia, defea 



jupied Th, 



themselves from more severe punishment by supplying pro- 
visions and men and paying fines. 

The sieges in Attica advanced less rapidly. Sulla found Proirniifl 
himself compelled to prepare all sorts of lieavv besieging «eg* °i' 
implements, for which the trees of tho Academy and the ^j™*^ 
Lyceum had to supply the timber. Archelaus conducted lf lriwl " i - 
the defence with equal vigour and judgment ; he armed the 
crews of his vessels, and thus reinforced repelled the attacks 
of the Romans with superior strength and made frequent 
and not seldom successful sorties. The Pontic army of 
Dromiehajtes advancing to the relief of the city was defeated 
under the walls of Athens by the Romans after a severe 
struggle, in wlitch Sulla's brave legate Lucius Licinius Mil- 
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not on that account advance more rapidly. 1'rom Mac 
donia, where the Cappadocians had meanwhile dei.initck 
established themselves, plentiful and regular supplies arrived 
by sea, which Sulla was not in a I'tinditioo to cut off from 
the harbour-fortress ; in Athens no doubt provisions were 
beginning to fail, but from the proximity of Lbe two for- 
tresses Archelaus was enabled to make various attempts to 
throw quantities of grain into Athens, which were not wholly 

-86. unsuccessful, So the winter of U67-S passed awny tediously 
without result. As soon as the season allowed, Sulla threw 
himself with vehemence on the Pirajeus ; he in fact suc- 
ceeded by missiles and mines in making a breach in part of 
the strong walls of Pericles, and immediately the Eomans ad- 
vanced to the assault; but it was repulsed, and on its being 
renewed crescent-shaped entrenchments were found con- 
structed behind the fallen walk, from which the invaders 
found themselves assailed on three sides with missiles and 
compelled to retire. Sulla then abandoned the siege, and 
contented himself with a blockade. In the meanwhile the 
provisions in Athens were wholly exhausted ; llie garrison 
attempted to procure a capitulatiou, but Sulla sent hack 
their fluent envoys with the hint that be stood before them 
not as a student but as a general and would accept only 
unconditional surrender. When Aristion, >.v< L knowing what 
fate was in store for him, delayed compliance, the ladders 
were applied and the city, hardly any longer defended, was 

ds[86. taken by storm (1 March 668.) Aristion threw himself 
into the Acropolis, where he soon afterwards surrendered. 
The lloman general left the soldiery to murder and plunder 

of the revolt to be" executed ; but the city itself obtained 
back from him its liberty and its possessions — even Delos, 
which had just been presented to it by Mithradates — and 
was thus once more saved by its illustrious dead, 
ml pa- The Epicurean schoolmaster had thus been vanquished ; 
i of but Sulla s position remained in the highest degree difficult, 
<• and even desperate. He had now been more than a year 
in the field without having advanced a step worth mention- 
ing ; a single port mocked all his exertions, while Asia was 
utterly left to itself, and the conquest of Macedonia by 
Mithradates' lieutenants had recently been completed by 
the capture of Amphipolis. Without a fleet— it was be- 
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coming daily more apparent— it was not only impossible to (pant of 
secure liis communications and supplies in presence of the fleet 
ships of the enemy and the numerous pirates, but impos- 
sible to recover even the Piriecus, to say nothing of Asia 
and the islands; and yet it was dillienlt to nee how ships of 
war were to be got. As early as the winter of 0G7-8 Sulla 37-SS, 
hail despatched tun- of Ids ablest and most expert officers, 
Lucius Liciniua Lueullus, into the eastern waters, to raise 
ships bbere if possible. Lueullus put to sea with six open 
boats, which he had borrowed from the llbodians and other 
small communities; lie himself merely by an accident es- 
caped from a piratic squadron, which captured most of bis 
boats; deceiving the enemy by changing his vessels he 
arrived by way of Crcle and Gyrene at Alexandria; but the 



illu.-truU's so cleariv as does this fact the sad decay of the 
Kmnau state, which had once been able -nilcfuily to decline 
the offer of the kings of I'Vpt. to assist the Romans with 
all their naval force, and now itself seemed to the Alexan- 
drian statesmen bankrupt. To all this fell to be added the 
financial embarrassment ; Sulla had already been obliged to 
empty the treasuries of the Olympian Zeus, of the Delphic 
Apollo, and of the Epidaurian AsHepios, for which the gods 
were compensated by the moiety, confiscated by way of 
penalty, of the Theban territory. But far worse than all this 
military and liiuincia! perplexity was the react ion of the 
political revolution in Home ; the rapid, sweeping, violent 
accomplishment of which had far surpassed the worst appre- 
hensions. The revolution conducted the government in the 
capital ; Sulla had been deposed, his Asiatic command had 
bee-i intrusted to the democratic consul Marcus Valerius 
Flaccus, who might be daily looked for in Greece. The 
soldiers had no doubt adhered to Sulla, who made every 
effort to keep them in good humour; but what could bo 
expected, when money and supplies went wanting, when 
the general was deposed and proscribed, when bis successor 
was on the way, and, in addition to all this, the war against 
the tough antagonist who commanded the sea was protracted 
without prospect of a close? 

King Mithradates undertook to deliver his antagonist from Pontic 
his perilous position. He it was to all appearance, who 
disapproved the defensive system of bis gonerals iind sent G "™*- 
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orders to them to vanquish the enemy with the utmost 
87 speed. As early as 667 his son Ariarathea liad started 
from Macedooia to combat Sulla in Greece proper ; only 
the sudden death, which overtook the prince on the inarcn 
at the TisHjan promontory in Tlicssaly, had at that time led 
to the abandonment of the expedition. His successor 
86. Taxiles now appeared (668), driving before him the Soman 
corps stationed in Thessalv, with an army of, it is said, 
100,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry at Thermopylae Dro- 
Eraciation michietes joined him. Arehehius also — compelled, appa- 
aftlw rently, not so much by Sulla's arms as by his master's orders 
iraetH. — evacuated the Pitveeus first partially and then entirely, and 
joined the Pontic main army in Bojolia. Sulla, after having 
given orders that the Pirseeus with all its greatly admired 
fortifications should be destroyed, followed the Pontic army, 
in the hope of being able to fight a pitched battle before the 
arrival of Flaccus. In vain Archelaus advised that they 
should avoid such a battle, but should keep the sea and the 
coast occupied and the enemy in suspense. Now, just as 
formerly under Darius and Antiochus, the masses of the 
Orientals, like animals terrified in the midst of a fire, flung 
themselves hastily and blindly into battle ; and did so on 
this occasion more foolishly than ever, since the Asiatics 
might perhaps hove had to wait but a few months in order 
to oe the spectators of a battle between Sulla and Flaccus. 
liiittli- of In plain of the Cephissus not far from Ohieronea, in 
(.'brawn. March 668, the armies met. Even including the division 
SG. driven back from Thessoly, which had succeeded in accom- 
plishing its junction with the Soman main army, and includ- 
ing the Greek contingents, Hie Soman army found itself 
opposed to a foe three times as strong and particularly to a 
cavalry far superior and from the nahiro of (he field of 
battle very dangerous, ajjainst which Sulla found it neces- 
sary to protect bin thinks !y lii^u'iii^ uvnciiL-?, while in front 
he caused a chain of paliaades to be introduced between his 
first and second lines for protection against the enemy's 
war-chariots. When the w ar- chariots rolled on to open the 
battle, the first line of the Iiomaus withdrew behind this 
row of stakes : the chariots, rebounding from it and scared 
by the Roman slingers and archers, threw themselves on their 
own lino and carried confusion both into the Macedonian 
phalanx and into the corps of the Italian refugees. Arche- 
laus brought up in haste his cavalry from both flanks and 
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sent it to engage the enemy, with a view to gain time for 
iv;i!Tiiii.L;mg liia infantry; it charged with great fury and 
broke through the Roman ranks; but the Soman inlimtry 
rapidly formed in close masses aud courageously withstood 
the horsemen assailing them on every side. Meanwhile 
Sulla himself on the right wing led his cavalry against 
the expo se A flank of the enemy; the Asiatic infantry gave 
way before it was even properly engaged, aud its giving way 
carried confusion also into the musses of the cavalry. A 
general attack of the Roman infantry, which through the 
wavering demeanour of the hostile cavalry gained time to 
breathe, deeided the victory. The closing of the g;tU'-n of 
the camp, which Arehelaus ordered to check the flight, only 
increased the slaughter, and 'iv1h.il i.he gates at length were 
opened, the Romans entered at the same time with the 
Asiatics. It is said that Arehelaus brought not a twelfth 
part of his force in safety to Chaloia ; Sulla followed him to 
the Euripus ; he was not iu a position to cross that narrow 
arm of the sea. 

It was a great victory, but the results were trifling, slight eiiect 
partly because of the want of a fleet, partly because the "f the vic- 
lioman conqueror instead of pursuing the vanquished was ,or -- 
under the necessity in the lirsfc instance of protecting himself 
against his own countrymen. The sea was still exclusively 
covered by Pontic squadrons, which now showed themselves 
even to the westward of the Mnlean promontory ; even after 
the battle of Chicronea Archt-laus landed troops on Zacyn- 
thus and made an attempt to establisii himself on that 
island. Moreover Lucius Flaccus had in tho meanwhile Sulla and 
actually landed with two legions in Epirus, not without Naccui. 
having sustained severe loss on the way from storms and 
from the war-vessels of the enemy cruising in the Adriatic ; 
his troops were already in Thessaly ; Sulla had in the first 
instance to turn thither. The two Roman armies en- 
camped over against each other at Melitiea on the northern 
slope of Mount Othrys ; a collision seemed inevitable. But 
fluccus, after he had opportunity of convincing himself that 
Sulla's soldiers were by no means inclined to betray their 
victorious leader to the totally unknown democratic com- 
mander-in-chief, but that on the contrary his own advanced 
guard began to desert to Sulla's camp, evaded a conflict to 
which he was in no respeet equal, and set out towards tho 
north, with tho view of getting through Macedonia and 
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Thrace to Asia and there paving the way for further re- 
sults by subduing Mithradutes. That Sulk should have 
allowed his weaker opponent to depart without hindrance, 
and instead of following him should have returned to 
8U-S5. Athens, where be seems to have passed the winter of 668-9, 



and Hint lie was Kuf lloit-i i My moderale and patriotic in his 
views willingly to forego a victory over his countrymen at 
least so loug as they had still rhts Asiatics to dual with, and 
to find the most tolerable solution ot' the unhappy dilemma 
in allowing the armies of the revolution ill Asia and of the 
oligarchy in Europe to fight against the common foe. 
Sitinid [35. In the spring of 669 there was again fresh work in 
Pontic Europe. _M ii liradntcs, who continued his preparations 
tT"'™"' indefittigably in Asia Minor, bad sent an army not much 
•rcece. which had been extirpated at Chaironea, 

under Doryheua to Eubcea; thenee it hud, after a junction 
with the remains of the army of Archelaus, passed over the 
Euripus to Bceotia. The Pontic king, who judged of what 
his army could do by the standard of victories over the 
Billivniiin atui Ca;jji;iik)wun militia, did not understand the 
unfavourable turn which things had taken in Europe; the 
circles of the courtiers were already whispering as to 
the treason of Archelaus ; peremptory orders were issued 
to fight a second battle at once with the new army, and not 
to fail on this occasion in annihilating the Homans. The 
master's will was carried out, if not in conquering, at least 
Battle of in fighting. The Homans and Asiatics met once more in 
Ordiorac- the plain of the (.Vpiiissus, near Orchomonus. The numerous 
" ua * and excellent cavalry of the latter flung itself impetuously 

on the Roman infantry, which began to waver and give 
way : the danger was so urgeut, that Sulla seized a standard 
aud advancing with his adjutants and orderlies against the 
enemy called out with a loud voice to the soldiers that, il 
they should bo asked at home where they had abandoned 
their general, they might reply — at Orchomenus. This had 
its effect ; the legions rallied and vanquished the enemy's 
horse, after which the infantry were overthrown with little 
difficulty. On the following day the camp of the Asiatics 
was surrounded aud stormed ; far the greatest portion of 
them fell or perished in the Copaic marshes; a few only, 
Archelaus among the rest, reached Eubcea. The Bceotian 
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com in unities had severely to pay for their renewed revolt 
from Rome, some of them. even to annihilation. Nothing 
opposed the advance into Macedonia and Thrace, Phdippi 
was occupied, Abdera was voluntarily evacuated by the 
Pontic garrison, the European continent in funeral was 
cleared of the enemy. At the end of the third year of the 
war (6G9) Sulla waa able to take up winter quarters in 65. 
Thessaly, with a view to begin the Asiatic campaign in the 
spring of 670.* for uhit/h purpose be gave orders to build 84. 
ships in the TiM_-^i-;Lii:ii! pen;. 

Meanwhile the circumstances of Asia Minor also had Reaction in 
undergone a material change. If king Mithradates had ■ Asia Minor 
once come forward as the liberator of the Hellenes, if ^ Smw 
had introduced bis rule with the recognition of civic hide- j ;ltl , Si 
pendence and with remission of taxes, the brief ecstasy 
bad been but too rapidly and too bitterly followed by dis- 
appointment. He had very soon emerged in his true 
character, and bad begun to exercise a despotism far sur- 
passing the lyranny of the Roman governors— a despotism 
which drove even the patient inhabitants of Asia Minor to ' 
open revolt. The sultan again resorted to the most violent 
expedients. His decreet grunted inilependLijue to the places 
whieii turned to him, citi unship to the met&ci, full remission 
of debts to the debtors, lands to those that bad none, freedom 
to the slaves ; nearly 15,000 such manumitted slaves fought 
in the army of Arehelaus. The most fearful scenes were 
the result of this high-handed subversion of all existing order. 
The most considerable mercantile cities, Smyrna, Colophon, 
Ephesus, Tralles, Sanies close.; their gates against the king's 
governors or put them to death. On the other hand the , 
king's lieutenant Diodorua, a philosopher of note like Aris- 
tion, of another school, but equally available for the worst of 
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services, under the instructions of his master caused the 
whole councillors of Adramyttium to be put to death. The 
Chians, who were suspected of an inclination to Rome, were 
fined in the first instance in 2000 talents (£488,000) and, 
when the pavment was found not correct, they were en masse 
put on board" ship and deported in chains under the charge of 
their own slaves to the coast of Colchis, while their island 
was occupied with Pontic colonists. The king gave orders 
that the chiefs of the Celts in Asia Minor should all he put 
to death along with their wives and children in one day, and 
that Galatia should be converted into a Pontic satrapy. 
Most of theso bloody edicts were carried into effect either 
at Mithradatcs' own head- quarters or in Galatia, but the few 
who escaped placed themselves at the head of their powerful 
tribes and expelled Eumachus, the governor of the king, 
out of their bounds. Jt may readily be conceived that such 
a king would be pursued by the daggers of assassins ; sixteen 
hundred men were condemned to death by the royal courts of 
inquisition as haviug been implicated in such conspiracies. 

while the king was thus by his suicidal fury provoking 
Ms temporary subjects to rise in arms against him, he was 
at the same time hard pressed by the Eomans in Asia both 
by sea and by land. Lucullus, after the failure of his 
attempt to lead forth the Egyptian fleet against Mithra- 
datcs, had with better success repeated his efforts to procure 
vessels of war in the Syrian maritime towns, and reinforced 
his nascent fleet in the ports of Cyprus, Pamphylia, and 
Rhodes till he found himself strong enough to proceed to 
the attack. He dexterously avoided the measuring himself 
against superior forces and yet obtained no inconsiderable 
advantages. The Cnidian island and peninsula were occu- 
pied by him, Samos was assailed, Colophon and Chios were 
wrested from the enemy. 

Meanwhile Flaceus had proceeded with his army through 
Macedonia and Thrace to Byzantium, and thence, passing 
■ the straits, had reached Chalcedon (end of GG8). There a 
military insurrection broke out against the general, osten- 
sibly because he embezzled the spoil from the soldiers. The 
aoul of it was one of the chief officers of the army, a man 
whose name had become a proverb in Rome for a true 
mob-orator, Gaius Flavius Fimbria, who, after having dif- 
fered with bis commander-in-chief, transferred the dema- 
gogic practices which be had begun in the Forum to the 
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camp. Flaccus was deposed by the army and soon after- 
wards put to death at Nicomedia, not fur from Chalcedon ; 
Fimbria nas installed by decree of the soldiers in his stead. 
As a matter ofi course ho allowed his troops every indul- 
gence ; in the friendly Cynicus, for instance, the citizens 
were ordered to surrender all t heir property to the soldiers 
on pain of death, and by way of warning example two of the 
moat respectable citizens were at once executed. Neverthe- 
less in a military point of view the change of cominauder-in- 
chief was a gain; Fimbria was not, like Flaccus, an inca- 
pable general, bat energetic and talemed. At Miictuiiou^ (on Firr.'i-i.i-K 
the Ehyndacus to tho west of Brussa) in- defeated I he younger victory at 
Mitliradates, who as governor of the satrapy of Pontus had Mil*to)»li«, 
marched against him, completely in a nocturnal assault, and 
by this victory opened his way to Pergamus, the capital for- 
merly of the Roman province and now of the Pontic king, 
whence ho dislodged the king and compelled him to take 
Hight to the port of Pitane not far oft", with the view of 
t here embarking. Just at that moment Lucullus appeared 
iu those waters with his licet; Fimbria adjured him to 
render assistance so that he might be enabled to capture the 
king. But the optimatc was stronger in Lucullus than the 
pal riot ; lie sailed onward and the king I'-sc:; pcu re Mity!le.ne. 
The situation of Mitliradates was tlraH sufficiently cmbar- Perilous 
rassed. At the end of liGil Europe was lost, Asia Minor r™ition[8s, 
partly in rebellion against him, partly occupied by a Roman j^' !ira * 
army; and he himself t)ne:i(eued by the latter in his imme- 
diate vicinity. The Roman lleet under Lucullus had main- 
tained its positiou on the Trojan coast by two successful 
naval engagements at the promontory of Leu turn and at the 
island of Tenedos ; it was joined there bv the ships v. hich 
had in the meanwhile been built by Sulla's orders in Thes- 
Baly, and by its position commanding the Hellespont it 
secured to tho general of tho senatorial army a safe and 
easy passage next ttpring to Asia. 

Mitliradates attempted to negotiate. Under other cir- Negotia- 
cumstauces no doubt the author of the edict for the Ephe- li °" a tat 
sian massacre could never have cherished tho hope of being re- 
admitted at all to terms of peace with Borne ; but amidst 
the internal convulsions of the Roman republic, when the 
ruling government had declared the general sent against 
Mitliradates an outlaw and subjected his partisans at home 
to the most fearful persecutions, w hen one Roman general 
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opposed the other and yet both stood opposed to the same 
foe, he hoped that he should be able to obtain not merely a 
peace, but a favourable peace. He had the choice of apply- 
ing to Sulla or to Fimbria ; be caused negotiations to be 
instituted ivitli both, yet it seems from the first to have been 
his design to come to terms with Sulla, who, at least from the 
king's point of view, seemed decidedly superior to his rival. 
His general Archelaus, as instructed by his master, asked 
Sulla to cede Asia to the king and to expect in return the 
king's aid against the democratic party in Home. But Sulla, 
cool and clear as ever, while urgently desiring a speedy set- 
tlement of Asiatic affairs on account of the position of things 
in Italy, estimated the advantages of the Cappadocian alli- 
PiT | jrai anee for the war impending over him in Italy as very alight, 
nnries nf an< * was altogether too muck of a Roman to consent to so 
Delinm. disgraceful and so injurious a concession. In the peace 
8S-B4. conferences, which took place in the winter of 669-70, at 
Delinm on tbo coast of Bojotia opposite to Eubcea, he 
distinctly refused to cede even a foot's-breadth of land, but, 
with good reason faithful to the old Roman custom of not 
increasing after victory tbo demands made before battle, did 
not go beyond the conditions previously laid down. He re- 
quired the restoration of all the conquests made by tbo king 
and not wrested from him again — Cappadocia, Papblagonia, 
Galatia, Bithynia, Asia Minor and the islands — the sur- 
render of prisoners and deserters, the delivering up of the 
eighty war-vessels of Archelaus to reinforce the still insig- 
nificant Roman fleet, lastly, pav isiiti [jiinisions. for the army 
and the very moderate sum of 3000 talents (£732,000) as 
indemnity for the expenses of the war. The Chians carried 
off to tho Black Sea wore to be Bent home, the families of 
the Macedonians who were friendly to Rome and had become 
refugees were to be restored, and a number of war-vessels 
were to be delivered to the cities in alliance with Some. Re- 
specting Tigranes, who in strictness ought likewise to have 
been included in the peace, there was silence on both sides, 
since neither of the cimtraoi in:: parties cared for the endless 
further arrangement!! wWidi wmild be occasioned by making 
him a party. The king thus retained the state of possession 
which he had before the war, nor was he subjected to any 
humiliation affecting hia honour. 1 Archelaus, clearly per- 
* The statement that Mithradntes in the poaco stipulated for impunitv to 
the towns which had embraced his side (Slcmnon, o&j seems, locking tu'lht 
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ceiving that much comparatively beyond expectation was ob- 
tained and that more was not obi.riiiia.ble, eor:eluded the 
preliminaries and an :irn)iriiee on these conditions, and with- 
drew the troops from the places whieh the Asiatics still 
possessed in Europe. But Mithradates rejected the pence New diffi- 
and demanded at least that the Eomans should not insist on. cullies - 
the surrender of the war-vessels and should concede to him 
Paphlagonia ; while bo at the same time asserted that 
Fimbria was ready to grant him far more favourable condi- 
tions. Sulla, offended by this placing of his offers on an 
equal footing with those of a private adventurer, and having 
already gone to the utmost measure of concession, broke olf 
the negotiations. He had employed the interval to reor- 
ganize Macedonia and to chastise the Dardani, Sinti, and 
Majdi, in doing which he at r once procured booty for hia 
army rind drew nearer Asia ; for he was resolved at any Sulla pro- 
rate to go thither, in order to come to a settlement with «sds to 
Fimbria. He now at once put bis legions stationed in A ™- 
Thrace as well as hia fleet in motion towards the Hellespont. 
Then at length Archelaus succeeded in wringing from his 
obstinate master n reluctant consent to the treaty; for 
whieh be was subsequently regarded with an evil eye at 
court as the author of the injurious peace, and even accused 
of treason, so that some time afterwards he found himself 
compelled to leave the country and to take refuge with the 
Eomans who readily received him and loaded him with 
honours. The Roman soldiers murmured ; their disap- 
pointment doubtless at not receiving the expected spod 
of Asia probably contributed to that murmuring more than 
their indignation— in itself verv justifiable — that the barba- 
rian prince, who bad murdered eighty thousand of their coun- 
trymen and had brought unspeakable misery on Italy and 
Asia, should be allowed to return home unpunished- with 
the greatest part of the treasures which he had collected by 
the pillage of Asia. Sulla himself was probably painfully 
sensible that the political complications thwarted" in a most 
vexatious way a task which was in a military point of view bo 
simple, and compelled him after such victories to content him- 



_j±aractsr of tho victor and of the vanquished, far from credible, ami it is Dot 
given by Appian or by Licinianus. They neglected to draw uji thtr treaty of 
peace in writing, and tlii; r. i ■ -u 1 !if>ru-srds left rum for various misrepre- 
Matations. 
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self with such a peace. But the self-denial and the sagacity 
with which he had conducted this whole war were only 
displayed afresh in the conclusion of this peace ; for war 
with a prince, to whom almost the whole coast of the Black 
Sea belonged, and whuse obstinacy was clearly displayed 
even by the last negotiations, would even under the :i;o^t 
favourable circumstances require years, and the situation of 
Italy was such that it seemed almost too late even for Sulla 
to oppose the party in power there with the few legions 
which he possessed.* Before this could be done, however, 
it was absolutely necessary to overthrow the bold officer 
who was at the head of the democratic army ill Asia, in 
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fell by the hands of his own troops. After 
van marched against the army of the Cre 
turn invaded the Armenian land j he set a 
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order that he might not at some future time come from 
Asia to the help of the Italian revolution, juat as Sulla now 
hoped to return from Asia ami crush it. At Cypsela on the 
Hebrus Sulla obtained accounts of the ratification of the 
peace by Mithradates; but the march to Asia went on. 
The king, it was said, desired personally to confer with the 
Eoman general and to cement the peace with him ; it may 
bo presumed that this waa aimply a convenient pretest for 
transferring the army to Asia and thero putting an end to 
Fimbria. So Sulla, attended hv his legions and by Arche- p eace at 
laua, crossed the Hellespont ; after he had met with Mith- Itardanui. 
radates on its Asiatic ahore at Dardanua and had orally 
concluded the treaty, lie made his army continue ita march 
till he came upon the camp of Fimbria at Thyatira not far 
from Pergamus, and pitched his own close beside it. The Sulla 
Sullan. soldiers, far superior to the Fimbriaus in number, against 
discipline, leadership, and ability, looked with contempt on Fimbria, 
the dispirited and demoralized troops and their uncalled 
commander-in-chief. Desertions from the ranks of the Fim- 
briaus became daily more numerous. When Fimbria ordered 
an attack, the soldiers refused to fight against their fellow- 
citizens, or even, to take the oath which he required that 
they would stand faithfully by each other in battle. An 
attempt to assassinate Sulla miscarried; at the conference 
which Fimbria requested Sulla did not make hia appearance, 
but contented himself with suggesting to him through one 
of hia officers a means of personal escape. Fimbria was of Fimbria's 
an insolent temperament, but he was no poltroon; instead da " h - 
of accepting ttie vessel which Sulla offered to him and flee- 
ing to the barbarians, he went to Pergamus and fell on his 
own sword in the temple of Asklepios. Those who were 
most compromised in hia army resorted to Mithradates or 
to the pirates, with whom they found Teady reception; the 
main body placed itself under the orders of Sulla. 

Sulla determined to leavo these two legions, whom he did Regulation 
not trust for the impending war, behind in Asia, where the °L A!iatie 
fearful crisiB left for long its lingering traces in the several 
cities and districts. The command of this corps and the 
governorship of Eoman Asia he committed to his Best officer, 
Lucius Licinius Murena. The revolutionary measures of 
Mithradates, such aa the liberation of the slaves and the 
annulling of debts, were of course cancelled ; a restoration, 
which in many places could not be carried into effect without 
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force of arms. Justice moreover was exercised, as the victors 
understood the terra. The most noted adherents of Mithra- 
dates and the authors of the massacre of the Italians were 
punished with death. The persons liable to taxes were obliged 
immediately to pay down in cash according to valuation the 
■whole arrears of tenths and customs for the last five years ; 
besides which they had to pay a war-indemnity of 20,000 
talents (£4,880,000) for the collection of which Lucullus 
was left behind. These were measures fearful in their 
rigour and dreadful in their effects ; but, when we recall the 
Ephesian decree and its execution, we fuel inclined to regard 
them as a comparatively mild retaliation. That their exac- 
tions in other respects were not unusually oppressive, is 
shown by the value of the spoil afterwards carried in 
triumph, which amounted in precious metal to only about 
£1,000,000. The few communities on the other hand that 
had remained faithful — particularly the island of Rhodes, the 
province of Lycift, Magnesia on the Maiander— were richly 
rewarded ; Rhodes received back at least a portion of the 
possessions withdrawn from it after the war against Perseus 
(ii. 307). In like manner compensation was made as far as 
possible by free charters and special favours to the Chians 
for the hardships which they had borne, and to the Ilienses 
for the insanely cruel maltreatment inflicted on them by 
Fimbria on account of the negotiations into which they had 
entered with Sulla. Sulla had already brought the kings of 
Bithynia and Cappadocia to meet the Pontic king at jDar- 
danus, and had made them all promise to live in peace and 
good neighbourhood ; on which occasion, however, the 
haughty Mithradates had refused to admit Ariobarzanes who 
was not descended of royal blood — the slave, as be called 
hira — to his presence. Gaius Scribonius Curio was commis- 
sioned to superintend the restoration of the legal order of 
things in the two kingdoms evacuated by Mithradates. 

The goal was thus attained. After four years of war the 
Pontic king was again a client of the Romans, and a single 
and settled government was restored in Greece, Macedonia, 
and Asia Minor ; the requirements of interest aud honour 
were satisfied, if not adequately, yet so far as circumstances 
would allow; Sulk had not only brilliantly distinguished 
himself as a soldier and general, but had the skill in a path 
crossed by a thousand obstacles to preserve the difficult 
mean between bold perseverance and prudent concession. 
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Almost like Hannibal lie hail fought, uml (-n:n|i!iTed in order 
tliat with the forces, which t be iirst victory gave him, he 
might prepare forthwith for a second and severer struggle. 
After he had iu some degree compensated his soldiers for Sulla ^ 
the fatigues which they had undergone by luxurious winter- barka for 
quarters in rich Woskru Asia, he in the spring of 671 trans- Italy. [S3, 
ferred them in l(iO0 vessels tVom Kp:ienus to the Pir.xeuB and 
thence by the land route to Patra?, where the vessels again 
lay ready I o convey the troops to Brundisium. His arrival 
was preceded by a report addressed to the senate respecting 
his campaigns in Greece and Asia, the writer of which 
appeared to know nothing of his deposition ; it was the mute 
herald of the impending restoration. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CINNA AND SULLA. 

Ferment in The state of suspense and uncertainty existing in Italy 
iuij. when Sulla took his departure for Greece in the beginning 
87, of 667 has been already described ; the half-suppressed insur- 
rection, the principal array under the more than half-usurped 
command of a general whose politics wero very doubtful, 
the confusion and the manifold activity of intrigue in the 
capital. The victory of the oligarchy by force of arms had, 
in spite or because of its moderation, made various classes 
discontented. The capitalists, painfully affected by the blows 
of the most severe financial crisis which Rome bod yet 
witnessed, were indignant at the government on account of 
the law which it had issued as to interest, and on account 
of the Italian and Asiatic wars which it had not pre- 
vented. The insurgents, so far as they bad laid down their 
arms, bewailed not only the disappointment of their proud 
hope that they would obtain equal rights with the ruling 
burgesses, but also the forfeiture of their venerable treaties 
and their new position as subjects utterly destitute of rights. 
The communities between the Alps and the Po were like- 
wise discontented with the partial concessions made to them, 
and the new burgesses and freedmen were exasperated by 
the cancelling of the Sulpician laws. The populace of the 
city suffered amid the general distress, and found it intolera- 
ble that the government of the sabre was no longer disposed 
to acquiesce in the constitutional rule of the bludgeon. The 
adherents of those outlawed after the Sulpician revolution, 
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who resided in the capital — a body which had remained very 
nunn/i'imi in consequence of the remarkable moderation of 
Sulla — laboured zealously to procure permission for these to 
return home ; and in particular some ladies of wealth and 
distinction spared for thia purpose neither trouble nor 
money. None of these grounds of ill-humour were such as 
to furnish any hmiicdiii.ti' prospiv-i; of a fresh violent rnliision 
hi 1 ! wr.exi trir- p;irl if - ; tlu'V ivlto i:i gn'iit iinrt uf an aimless 
and temporary nature; but they all fed the general dis- 
content, and had already been more or less concerned ill 
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of wortblessness both as to motives and as to aims. It pro- 
ceeded not so much from a party as from a number of dissatis- 
fied persons without strictly political aims or notable support, 
who had mainly undertaken to carry out the recall ot the 
exiles by legal or illegal means. Cinna seems to have been 
admitted into the conspiracy only by an after-thought and 
merely because the intrigue, which in consequence of 
the restriction of the triburtician powers needed a consul to 
bring forward its proposals, saw in him among the consular 
candidates for 667 its fittest instrument and so pushed him B7 - 
forward as consul. Among the leaders appearing in the second 
rank of the movement were some abler heads ; such waa 
the tribune of the people Gnaws Papirius Carbo, who had carbo. 
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made himself a name by his impetuous popular eloquence, 
and above all Quintus Sertorius, one of the most talented nl' 
Soman officers and s man in every respect excellent, who 
since his candidature for the tribuncship li:ul 1h;«u a personal 
euemy to Sulla and had been led by this quarrel into the 
ranks of the disaffected to which he did not at all by nature 
belong. The proconsul Strabo, although at variance with 
the government, was yet far from going along with this 
faction. 

So long as Sulla was in Italy, the confederates For good 
reasons remained quiet. But when the dreaded proconsul, 
yielding not to the exhortations of the consul Cinna but to 

■ the urgent state of matters in the East, had embarked, 
Cinna, supported by the majority of the college of tribunes, 
immediately submitted the projects of law which had been 
concerted as a partial reaction against the Sullan restoration 
of 666. They embraced the political equalization of the new 
burgesses and the freedmen, as Sulpicius had proposed it, and 
the restitution of those who had been banished in conse- 
quence of the Sulpician revolution to their former status. 
The new burgesses flocked Bit masse to the capital, that 
along with the freedmeu they might terrify, and in case of 
need force, their opponents into compliance. But the 
government party was determined not to yield ; consul 
stood against consul, Gnams Octavius against Lucius Cinna, 
and tribune against tribune ; the majority on both sides 
appeared in arms on the day of voting. The tribunes of 
the senatorial party iuterposed their veto ; when swords 
were drawn against them even on the rostra, Octavius em- 
ployed force against force. His compact bands of armed 

■ men not only cleared the Via Sacra and the Forum, but 
also, disregarding the commands of their more gently- 
minded leader, exercised horrible atrocities against the 
assembled multitude. The Forum swam with blood on this 
" Octavius' day," as it never did before or afterwards— the 
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than pious had amiounoed that the banishment of the consul 
Ciena and of the six tribuni.-s o!* the people adhering to him 
would restore peace and tranquillity to the country ; and, in 
ci.mi'. iniiity not with the constitution but with this counsel of 
the gods fortunately laid hold of by the custodiers of oracles, 
the consul China 'was by decree of the senate deprived of 
his office, Lucius Cornelius Merula was chosen in his stead, 
nnd outlawry was pronounced against the chiefs who had 
fled. It seemed as if the whole crisis were about to end 
in a few additions to the number of the men who were 
exiles in Numidin. 

Beyond doubt nolhini; further would have como of the move- The 
ment, had not the senate with its usual remissness omitted J™ 
to compel the fugitives to quit Italy as soon as possible, r 
nnd had there not been a possibility that the latter might, 
as the champions of the emancipation of the new burgesseB, 
renew in their own favour to some extent the revolt of the 
Italians. Without obstruction they appeared in Tibur, in 
Praroeste.in all theimpui'iiiia (.'oniiininitics of new burgesses 
in Latium and Campania, and ashed and obtained every- 
where money and men for the furtherance of the common 
cause. Thus supported, they made their appearance among 
the army besieging Nola. The armies of this period were 
democratic and revolutionary in their views, wherever the 
general did not attach them to himself by his personal in- 
fluence; the speeches of the fugitive magistrates, some of 
whom, especially China and Sertorius, were favourably 
remembered by tho soldiers in connection with tho last 
campaigns, made a deep impression ; the unconstitutional 
deposition of the popular consul and the interference of the 
senate with the rights of the sovereign people told on the 
common soldier, and the gold of the consul or rather of the 
ui!\v b-irgesses made the breach of the constitution r.cav In 
the officers. The Campanian army recognized Cinna as 
consul and swore the oath of fidelity to him man by man ; 
it became a nucleus for the bands that flocked in from the 
new burgesses and even from the allied communities ; a 
considerable army, though consisting mostly of recruits, 
soon moved from Campania towards the capital. Other 
bands approached it from the north. On Cinna's invitation 
those who had been banished in the previous year had 
landed at Telamon on the Etruscan coast. There were not 
more than some 500 armed men, for the most part slaves 
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of the refucei's and eniiftcil Ximiiiiiu:; liurjemen : but, as 
Gains Mariua had in the previous year been willing to fra- 
ternize with the rabble of the capital, so he now ordered 
the eiyastxda in which the landholders of this region shut up 
their field-labourers during the night to be broken open, 
and the arms which he offered to these for the purpose of 
achieving their freedom w ere not despised, lieinforced by 
tln;s<; men and the t'ontmL'i-nts of the new burgesses, as well 
as by the exiles who flocked to him with their partisans 
from all sides, he soon numbered G0O0 men under his eagles 
and was able to man forty ships, which took their station 
before the mouth of the Tiber and gave chase to tho corn- 
ships sailing towards Borne. With these he placed himself 
at the disposal of the " consul " Cinna. The leaders of the 
Campanian army hesitated ; the more sagacious, SertoriiiB 
in particular, seriously pointed out the danger of too closely- 
connecting themselves with a man whose name would neces- 
sarily place him at the head of the movement, and who yet 
was notoriously incapable of any statesmanlike action and 
haunted by an insane thirst for revenge ; but Cinna disre- 
garded these scruples, and confirmed Marius in the supreme 
command in Etruria and at sea with proconsular powers. 

Thus the storm gathered around the capital, and the 
government could no longer delay bringing forward their 
troops to protect it.* But the forces of Metellus were 
detained by the Italians in Samnium and before Kola ; 
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Oetavius when Marius W by an understanding with one 
of the officers of the garrison penetrated into the Janiculum, 
and by which in fact the insurgents were successfully 
beaten off again with much loss, showed that lie was far from 
intending to unite with, or rather to place himself under, 
tho insurgent leaders. It seems rather to have boon hia 
design to sell hia assistance in subduing the insurrection to 
tho alarmed government and citizens of the capital at the 
price of the consulship for the neit year, and thereby to 
get the reins of government into his own hands. The senate Negotis- 
was not, however, inclined to throw itself into the arms of tions <"' 
one usurper in order to escape from another, and sought help theVSlLa 
elsewhere. The franchise was by decree of the senate sup- e '* 
pk'iiu'niarily conferred on nil the Italian communities in- 
volved in the Social war, which had laid down their arms and 
had in consequence thereof forfeited their old alliance.* It 
seemed as it were their intention officially to demonstrate 
that Rome in the war against the Italians had staked her 
existence for the sake not of a great object but of her own 
vanity : in the first momentary embarrassment, for the 
purpose of bringing into the field an additional thousand or 
two of soldiers, she sacrificed everything which had been 
gained at so terribly dear a cost in tho Social war. In fact, 
troops arrived from the communities who reaped the benefit 
of this concession ; but instead of tho many legions promised 
their contingent on the whole amounted to not more than, 

* P. 256. That there ivns im muni mat i,m ?>'.■ tIiij comLlin, is dear from Cic. 
■I'hl >ii. 11, '11. Tin! smr.tc si-ems to have made use of the form of 
siniji!)- l.mliiN^inj. tin: |. !m , n!' til-! l'l lutH-Papiriati law (P. 249)— n course 
\vfc:rh ly.- Li. i: jilJ wont i i. J-il , w.is »]ien to it and practically amounts! to 
conferring the fimichise on all Italians. 
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at most, ten thousand men. It was of more moment that 
an agreement should be come to with the Samnites and 
iXtjliiiis, 60 that the troops of the thorou^iilv irust-worth 1 ," 
lletellua might be employed for the protection of the 
capital. But the Samuites made demands which retailed 
tho yoke of Caudium — restitution of the spoil taken from 
the Samnites and of their prisoners and deserters, renun- 
ciation of the booty wrested by the Samnites from the 
Romans, tho bestowal of the franchise on the Samuites 
themselves as well aa on the Romans \vho had passed over 
to them. The senate rejected even in this emergency 
terms of peace so disgraceful, but instruct id Jlctiillus tj 
leave behind a small division and to lead in person all the 
troops that could at all be dispensed with in southern 
Italy as quickly as possible to Eotne. He obeyed. But the 
consequence was, that the Samnites attacked and defeated 
Plautius the legate left behind by Metellus and his weak 
band ; that the garrison of ft'ola marched out and set on 
fire the neighbouring town of Abella in alliance with Borne ; 
that Ciuna and Marius, moreover, granted to the Samnites 
evarytbing they asked- — -what mattered Roman honour to 
them ? — and a Samnite contingent reinforced the ranks of 
tho insurgents. It was a severe loss also, when after a 
combat unfavourable to the troops of the government 
Ariminum was occupied by the insurgents, and thus the 
important communication between Rome and the valley of 
the Po, whence men and supplies were expected, was inter- 
rupted. Scarcity and famine set in. The large populous 
eity numerously garrisoned with troops was but inade- 
quately supplied with provisions ; and Marius in particular 
took care to cut off its supplies more and more. He had 
already blocked up the Tiber by a bridge of ships; now 
by the capture of Antjum, Lanuvium, Aricia, and other 
places ho gained control over the means of land communi- 
t'.-itioii still open, and at the same time appeased temporarily 
his revenge by causing all the cilissfius, wherever resistance 
was offered, to be put to the sword with the exception of 
those who had possibly betrayed to him the town. Contagious 
diseases ensued and committed dreadful ravages among tho 
masses of soldiers densely crowded round the capital ; of 
Strabo's veteran army 11,000, and of tho troops of Octavius* 
6000 are said to have fallen victims to them. Tet the 
government did not despair; aud the sudden death of 
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Strnbo was n fortunate event for it. He died not of the Ifeith of 
pestilence, but — as was alleged at least — of the effects of a 8tralio. 
thunderbolt which bad struck his tent; the masses, exas- 
perated on many grounds against him, tore his corpse from 
the bier and nVugged through the streets. The remnant 
of liia troops was in cor ]io rated by the consul Octavius with 
bis army. After the arrival of Metellus and the decease 
of St rabo the army of the government was again at least a 
match I'm- its antagonists, and was able to lake up its ground 
for battle against the insurgents at the Albau Mount. 
But the minds of the soldiers of the government were Vadlhtfot 
deeply agitated ; when Cinna appeared in front of them, of "is 
they received him with acclamation as if ho were still their K n ™ n_ 
general and consul ; Metellus deemed it advisable not to 1 ™ n ' 
allow the battle to come on, but to lend back the troops to 
their camp. The Optimates themselves wavered, and fell 
into variance with eacl) other. While one party, with the 
honourable but stubborn and shortsighted consul Octavius 



more experienced and more judicious Metellus attempted 
to bring about a compromise ; but his conference with 
Cinna excited the wtv.th of the ultras on both Bides: Cinna 
was called by Marius a weakling, Metellus was called by 
Octavius a traitor. The sohlicrs, disturbed on other grounds 
and not without cause distrusting the leadership of the 
untried Oclavius, suggested to Metellus that he should 
assume the chief command, and, when he refused, began in 
crowds to throw away their arms or even to desert to the 
enemy. The temper of the burgesses became daily more 
depressed and troublesome. On tho proclamation of the 
heralds of ('inna guaranteeing freedom to the slaves who 
should desert, these nocked in troops from the capital to the 
enemy's camp. But the proposal that the senate should 
guarantee freedom to the slaves willing lo enter the army 
was decidedly resisted by Octavius. The government could Rome cipi- 
not conceal that it- was deleted, and thai nothing remained l»Iates. 
but to come to terms it' possible with the leaders of the 
band, as an overpowered traveller coined to terms with a 
bandit chief. Envoys were sent to Cinna; but, while they 
foolishly made difficulties as to recognizing him as consul, 
and Cinna in the interval thus occupied transferred his 
camp close to the city-gates, the desertion spread to so 
great an extent that it was no longer possible to settle any 
vol. m. t 
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terras. The senate submitted itself unconditionally to the 
outlawed consul, adding only ;t request that he would refrain 
from bloodahcd. Cinna promised this, but refused to ratify 
his promise by an oath ; Marius, who kept by his side during 
the negotiations, maintained a sullen silence. 

The gates of the capital were opened. The consul 
inarched in with his legions ; but Marina, scoffingly recalling 
the law of outlawry, rt-t'usuil to set I'uot in the city until the 
law allowed him to do so, and the burgesses hastily assem- 
bled in the Forum to pass the annulling decree. He then 
entered, and with him the reign of terror. It was deter- 
mined not to select individual victims, but to have all the 
notable men of the Optimatc party put to death and to 
confiscate their goods. The gates were closed ; for five days 
and five nights the alaughtcr continued without interruption ; 
even afterwarda the execution of individuals who had escaped 
or been overlooked was of daily occurrence, and for montha 
the bloody persecution went on throughout Italy. The 
consul Gna?us Octaviua was the first victim. True to his 
often expressed principle, that he would rather Buffer death 
than make the smallest concession to men beyond the pale 
of law, he refused even now to take flight, and in his con- 
sular robes awaited at tho Janiculum the assassin, who was 
not slow to appear. Among the slain were Lucius Ciesar 
(consul in 6G4) the celebrated victor of Acerras (P. 243) ; 
his brother Gaius, whose unseasonable ambiuon had provoked 
the Sulpician tumult, well known as an orator and poet and 



after the death oi Lucius Crasaua beyond dispute the first 
forensic pleader of his time ; Publius Crasaua (consul in 657) 
who had commanded with'disti notion in the Spanish and in 
the Social wars and also during the siege of Eome; and a 
multitude of the most considerable men of tiie government 
party, among whom the wealthy were traced out with especial 
zeal by the greedy executioners. Peculiarly melancholy 
seemed the death of Lucius Merula, who very much against 
hia own wish had become China's successor, and who now, 
when criminally impeached on that account and cited before 
the comitia, in order to anticipate the inevitable condemna- 
tion opened his veins, and at the altar of the Supreme 
Jupiter whose priest he was, after laying aside the priestly 
headband as the religious duty of the dying Flamen required, 
breathed his last ; and still more the death of Quintua Catulus 
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(consul in G52), onco in better days the associate of the 102. 
most glorious victory and triumph of that annie Marius,who 
now had no othecauswer for the suppliant relatives of his 
aged colleague tMi the monosyllabic order, " lie must die." 

The originator of all these outrages was Gaius Marius. The last 
He designated the victims and the executioners— only indap of 
exceptional cases, aa in those of Merula and Catulus, Mlaiat - 
was any form of law observed ; not unfrcquently a glance 
or the silence with which he received those who saluted 
him formed the sentence of death, whi<:li w;is always executed 
at once. His revenge was not satisfied even with the death 
of his victim ; he forbade the burial of the dead bodies ; he 
gave orders— anticipated, it is true, in this respect by Sulla 
— that the heads of the senators slain Bhould be fixed to the 
rostra in the Forum ; he ordered particular corpses to be 
dragged through the Forum, and that of Gaius Caisar to be 
stabbed afresh at the tomb of Quintus Varius, whom Ca;sar 
probably had once impeached (P. 247); he publicly em- 
braced the man who delivered to him as he sat at table the 
head of Antonius, whom he had been with difficulty restraiued * 
from sinking mil in his hiding-place and slaying with his 
own hand. Ilis legions of slaves, and in particular a divi- 
sion of Ardy scans (P. 170), chiefly served as his ej.ee utioners, 
and did not neglect, amidst these Saturnalia of their new 
l'reedom, to plunder the houses of their former masters and 
to dishonour and murder all whom they met with there. 
Ilis own associates were in despair at this insane fury; 
Sertorius adjured the consul to put a stop to it at any price, 
and even Cinna was alarmed. IJut in times, such as these 
were, madness itself becomes a power ; man hurls himself 
into the abyss, to save himself from giddiness. It was not 
easy to restrain the furious old man and his bands, and least 
of all had Cinna the courage to do so ; on the contrary, he 
chose Jlarius as his colleague in tho consulship for the next 
year. The reign of terror alarmed the more moderate of the 
victors not much less than the defeated party ; the capitalists 
alone were not displeased to see that another hand lent itself 
to the work of thoroughly humbling for once the haughty 
oligarchs, and that at the same time, in consequence of the 
extensive confiscations and auctions, the best part of the 
spoil came to themselves— in these times of terror they ac- 
quired from tho people the surname of the " hoarders." 

Fate had thus granted to the author of this reign of 
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terror, the old Gaius Mariua, his two chief wishes. He 
had taken vengeance on the whole pack of nobles that had 
embittered his victories and envenomed his defeats ; he had 
been enabled to retaliate for every sarcflu by a stroke of 
the dagger. Moreover, he entered on the new year once 
more as consul ; the" vision of a seventh consulate, which 
the orade had promised him, and which he had sought for 
thirteen years to grasp, had now been realized. The gods 
had granted to him wrmt he wished ; hot now too, as in the 
old legendary period, they practised the fatal irony of de- 
stroying man by accomplishing his wishes, In his earlj' 
consulates the pride, in his sixth the laughing-stock, of his 
i'e.liow-eitizens, he was now in his seventh loaded with the 
execration of all parties, with the hatred of the whole 
nation ; lie, the originally upright, able, gallant man, was 
branded as the crack-brained chief of ;i reckless hand of 
robbers. He himself seemed to feel it. His days were 
paused as in delirium, and by night his couch denied him 
rest, so that lie grasped the wine cup in order merely to 
drown thought. A burning fever seized him ; alter being 
wretched lor seven days on a sick bed, in the wild fancies 
ui which he '.eas lighting on the helds of Asia Minor the 
hattleH whose laurels were destined for Sulla, he expired oa 
rteith [8G. the 13th Jan. 668. He died, more than seventy years old, 
oFMaritis. in full possession of what he called power and honour, 
and in his bod ; but Nemesis assumes various shapes, and 
does not always expiate blood with blood. "Was there no 
sort of retaliation in the fact, that Home and Italy now 
breathed more freely on the news of the death of the famous 
deliverer of the people than at the tidings of the battle on 
the Eaudine plain ? 

Even after his death individual incidents no doubt occurred, 
which recalled that time of terror ; Gaius Fimbria, for in- 
stance, who more than any other during the Marian butcheries 
had dipped his hand in blood, mado an attempt at the very 
funeral of .Myitis :■■;> k ; il i:l„; umversdlv revered ^ykcmaa-i- 
95. mus Quiutus Setcvola (consul in G59) who had been spared 
even by Marius, and then, when the pontifex recovered 
from the wound he had received, indicted him c.riminallv 
on account of the oiTence, as Fimbria jestingly expressed it, 
of having not been willing to let himself be murdered. But 
the orgies of murder at any rate were over. Sertorius called 
together tho Marian bandits, under pretext of giving them 
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their pay, surrounded them with his trusty Celtic troops, 
and caused them to be cut down en manse to the number, 
according to the lowest est: mute, of 4000. 

Along with tile reign of terror Mime the t<jm«m>:. Cinn a Govern- 
not only stood nt the head of the state for lour years in of 
succession (067-670) as consul, but fie regularly nominated 
himself and his colleagues without consulting the people; *' 
it seemed as if these democrats set aside the sovereign 
popular assembly with intentional contempt. No other 
chief of the popular party, betbre or afterwards, possessed so 
perfectiy absolute a power in Italy and in the greater part 
of the provinces lor so long a time almost undisturbed as 
China.; but no one can be named, whose government was 
so utterly worthless and aimless. The law proposed by 
Sulpiciua" and thereafter by Cinna himself, which pvomise'd 
to the new burgesses and the freedmeu equality of suffrage 
with the old burgesses, was naturally revived ; and ifc was 
formally confirmed by a decree of the senate as valid in law 
(670). Censors were nominated (6GS) for the purpose of 6+. S6. 
distributing all the Italians, in accordance with it, into the 
thirty-five tribes ; by a singular conjuncture, in consequence 
of a want of qualified candidates for the censorship the same 
Philippus, who when consul in 6GiS had been the principal fli. 
occasion of the miscarriage of Drusus' plan for bestowing 
the franchise on the Italians (P. 221), was now selected as 
censor to inscribe them in the burgess-rolls. The reac- 
tionary institutions established by Sulla in 666 were of 88. 
course overthrown. Some steps were taken to please the 
proletariate — for instance, the restrictions on the distribu- 
tion of grain introduced some years ago (P. 2:57), were 
probably now once more removed; the design ol Gaius 
Gracchus to found a colony at Capua was in reality carried 
out in the spring of 671 on the proposal of the tribune of 83. 
the people, Marcus Junius Brutus; Lucius Valerius 1'laccus 
the younger introduced a law as to debt, which reduced 
every private claim to tin: fourth part of its nominal amount 
and cancelled three-fourths in favour of the debtors. But 
these measures, the only positive ones during the whole 
Chilian government, were without exception the dictates of 
the moment ; they were based — and this is perhaps the most 
shocking feature in this whole catastrophe— not on a plan 
possibly erroneous, but on no political plan at all. The 
populace were caressed, and at the same time ofi'euded in 
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a very unnecessary way by a meaningless disregard of the 
{.'uiini.il ut tonal rules of election, The L-sijiHs:! i^t p;;riy mi^ht 
have furnished some support, but it was injured in tin: mutt 
sensitive point by the law as to debt. The true mainstay of 
the government was — wholly without any co-operation on 
its part— the new burgesses ; their assistance was acquiesced 
in, but nothing was done to regulate the strange position uf 
the BamniteB, who were now nominally Eoman citizens, but 
evidently regarded their country's independence as practi- 
cally the real object and prize of the struggle and regained 
in arms to defend it against all and sundry. Illustrious 
senators were struck down like mad dogs; but not the 
emallem. step wan taken to reorganize tho senate in the 
interest of the government, or en'ii permanently to tfmfy 
it ; so that the government was by no means sura of its 

aid. (jmtts (imcrh'js had not i.mliTs'.cnd tac [all of the nli- 
garchy as implying that the new muster night conduct him- 
self on his si'lf-ctvateii throne, as legtltmate i-r.A er-k;i:g- 
think proper to do. But this Ctr.na had been elevated to 
power not by his will, but by pure accident was thtre any 
wonder, that lie remained where the stormy wave of revolu- 
tion had washed him up, till a second wave came to sweep 
him away again ? 

CinnsBnd The same union of the mighl icst, plenitude of power with 
Sulla. the most iiUi.t imputenrc mui incapacity in those who held 
it, was apparent in the warfare wiii;m! by the revolutionary 
governtneut against the oligaivhy — a warfare on which its 
Italy and existence primarily depended. In Italy it ruled with abso- 
tlig pro- Jute sway. Of the old burgesses a very large portion were 
ftvoorof on F" ne 'P' e favourable to democratic views ; and the still 
ihcgovern- greater muss of quiet people, while disapproving the Marian 
mtnt. horrors, saw in an oligarchic restoration simply the com- 
mencement of a second reign of terror by the opposite party. 
87. The impression of tho outrages of tiG7 on the nation at large 
had been t-cnujjitriil ii (-! v sii::hi. an they had chiefly affected 
the mere nristocrnny of the capital; and it was moreover 
somewhat elliu't.'d by the three years of tolerably peaceful 
government that ensued. Lastly the whole mass of the new 
bui'gLSKL'j — thi'i.'ii-iifiiis perhaps of the Italians— were de- 
cidedly, if not favourable to the present government, yet 
opposed to the oligarchy. 

Like Italy, most of the provinces adhered to the oligarchy 
— Sicily, Sardinia, the two Gauls, the two Spains. In Africa 
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Quiutus Me tell us, who had for tui lately escaped the mur- 
derers, made an attempt to bold that province for the 
0[i:iiij[it.L5 : Jinnrus (.'niisus, die youii^L^t son of I ho Publiua 
CniBKUs who iu'd perished in the Marian massacre, went 
U> liiin from Spain, and reinforced him bv a band which h« 
had collected there. Hut on their quarrelling wiih eavh 
other they were obliged to 3 ield to Gains Fabius Hadrianus, 
tlie governor appointed by the revolutionary government. 
Asia was in the hands ol Mitbradates ; consequently the 
province of Macedonia, ao far ad it was in Sulla's power, 
remained t lit- only asylum of ibe c* 'id oligarchy. Sulla's 
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ability, but insubordinate; the army assigned to them was 
even in numbers three timea weaker Ihiin the army of Sulla. 
1 Tidings successively arrived, that Flaccus, in order not to 
ha crushed by Sulla, had marched past him onward to Asia 
B6. (668) ; that Fimbria had set him aside and installed himself 
85. in his room (beg. of (iW!) ; tliat Sulla had concluded peace 
85-84. ^th Miilir-.da-.es (liii!) -o'TO). Hitherto Sulla had been silent 
so far a? the authorities ruling in the capital were con- 
cerned. Now a letter from him reached the seuale, in which 
he reported the termination of the war and announced his 
return to Italy; he stated thai lie would respect the rights 
conferred on the new bu:'e.es.-es. and that, while measur, s of 
' punishment were inevitable, they would light not on the 
masses, but on tho authors of the mischief This announce- 
ment frightened Cinna ont of his inaction : while ho bad 
hitherto taken no step against .Sulla except the placing some 
men under arms and collecting a number of vessels in the 
Adriatic, he now resolved to cross in all haste to Greece. 
Attrapisat ® a ^ ne otaer hand Sulla's letter, which in the circum- 
acoiiipw- stances might be called extremely moderate, awakened in 
ci--. the middle p:;rt.y hopes of a peaceful adjustment. The 
majority of tho senate resolved, on the proposal of the elder 
Flaccus, to set on foot an attempt at reconciliation, and with 
that view to summon Sulla to come under the guarantee of a 
safe-conduct to Italy, and to suggest to (he consuls Cinna 
and Carbo that they should suspend i heir pivsjaral ions till 
the arrival of Sulla's answer. Sulla did not absolutely 
reject the proposals. Of course lie did not come hi person, 
but he sent a message that he asked nuthiug but the resto- 
ration of the banished l.n their former statu* and the judicial 
punishment of tho crimes that had been perpetrated, and 
moreover that be did not desire security to be provided for 
himself, but proposed to bring it to those- who were at home. 
His envoys found the state of things in Italy essentially 
altered. Cinna had, without concerning himself further 
about that decree of the senate, immediately after the ter- 
mination i! ils sitting proceeded to the anil'. 1 ami nr^ed its 
embarkation. The summons to trust themselves to the sea 
at that unfavourable season of the year provoked among (be 
already dissatisfied troops in the head-quarters at Ancona 
!fc»Ui(,f amutinv.towaich Ciena fell a victim (beg of 070); where- 
vlT f j 4 ' "P on h ' s co,lel| g ue Carbo found himself compelled to bring 
the new" hack the divisions that had already crossed and, abandoning 
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the idea of taking up the war in Greece, to enter into bur* 
winter- quarters at Armiinuni. But Sulla's offers met no arm 
better reception oa that account ; the senate rejected his Su " 
proposals without even allowing the envoys to enter Borne, 
and enjoined him summarily ui lay down arms. It was not 
the coterie of the Marians, ■.v'licii primarily bronjd :ibout 
this resolute attitude. That faction was obliged to abandon 
its hitherto usurped occupation of the supreme magistracy 
at the very time when it was of moment, and again 
to institute consular eleei ions tor the decisive year 671. 
The suH'rages no tins occasion were united not in favour of 
the former consul Carbo or of any ni the aide officers of the 
hitherto ruling clique, such as Quintns Smlnrius or Gains 
Marius the younger, but in favour of Lucius Seipio and 
Gaius HorbiLiuis, i/.vo incapabjes, neilher of whom knew bow 
to fight and Scipio not even how to speak ; the former 
of those recommended himself to the multitude only as the 
great-grandson of the conqueror of Antiochua, and the latter 
as a political opponent of tho oligarchy (P. 217). The 



crossed to Asia aud induced such defection in the army of 
Fimbria that its leader fell by his own hand, the government 
in Italy employed the further interval of a year granted to 
it by these steps of Sulla in energetic preparations; it is 
said'thafc at Sulla's landing 100,000 men, and afterwards 
even double that number of troops, were arrayed in arms 
against him. 

Against this Italian force Sulla had nothing to place in D 
the scale escept his five legions, which, even including o 
some contingents levied in Macedonia and the 1'eloponnesas, S' 



Italy, Greece, and Asia, weaned from politics, and adhered 
to its general — who pardoned everything in his soldiers, de- 
bauchery, bestiality, even mutiny against their officers, re- 
quired nothing but valour and fidelity Inwards their general, 
and set before them the prospect of the most extravagant 
rewards in the event of victory — with all /,hat soldierly en- 
thusiasm, which is the more powerful that the noblest and 
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the meanest passions often combine to produce it in the same 
breast. The soldiers of Bulla voluntarily according to the 
Roman custom swore mutual oaths thai they, would stand 
firmly by each other, and each voluntarily brought to the 
general "his savings as a contribution to the costs of the war. 
But considerable as was the weight of this solid and select 
body of troops in comparison with the masses of the enemy, 
Sulla saw very well that Italy could not be subdued with 
live legions if it remained united in resolute resistance. 
To settle accounts with the popular party and their inca- 
pable autocrats would not have been diilicult ; but he saw 
opposed to him and united with that parly the whole mass 
of those who desired no oligarchic restoration with its 
terrors, and above all the whole bndy of new burgesses — both 
those who had been prevented by the J ulian law from taking 
part in the insurrection, and those whose revolt a few years 
His mods- before had brought Eomo to the brink of ruin. Sulla fully 
ration. surveyed the situation of n flairs, atid was fur removed from 
the blind exasperation ami the i ■!>.■.! male ri^iuii' which charac- 
terized the majority of his party. While the ediliee of the 
state was in flames, while his friends were being murdered, 
his houses destroyed, his family driven into exile, he had 
remained undisturbed at his post till the public foe was 
conquered and the lloman frontier was secured. He now 
treated Italian affairs in the same spirit of patriotic and 
judicious moderation, and did whatever he could to pacify the 
moderate party and the new burgesses, and to prevent the 
civil war from assuming the far more dan-crmis form of a 
fresh war between the old liotnans and the Italian allies. 
The first letter which Sulk addressed to the senate had asked 
nothing but what was right and just, and had expressly 
disclaimed a reign of terror. In harmony with its terms, 
he now presented i lie project of uneondi: ional pardon to all 
those who should even now break oil' from the revolut ionarv 
government, and caused his soldiers man bv man to swear 
that they would meet the Italians tlninnndifv as friends and 
fellow-citizens. The most binding declarations secured to 
the new burgesses the political rights which thev had ac- 
quired; so that Carbo, for that reason, wished hostages to 
be furnished to him by every civie cuminunitv in ltalv, lint 
the proposal broke down under general indignation and 
under the opposition of the senate. The chief difficulty in 
the position of Sulla really consisted in the fact, that in 
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consequence of the faithlessness qui] perfidy which prevailed 
the new burgessea had every reason, if not to suspect his 
personal designs, to douht at any rate whether lie would 
be able to induce the majority of the senate to keep their 
word after the victory. 

In the spring of 671 Sulla landed with his legions in the Sulln [83. 
portof Brundisium. The senate, on receiving the news, de- Inndsio 
Glared the commonwealth in danger, and committed to the lta1 -'- 
consuls unlimited powers ; but these incapable leaders had 
not been on their guard, and were surprised by a landing 
which had nevertheless been foreseen for years. The army 
was still at Ariminum, the ports were not garrisoned, and — 
what is almost incredible— there was not a man under arms 
at all along the whole south-eastern coast. The consequences 
were soon apparent. Brundisium itself, a considerable and is rein, 
community of new burgesses, at once opened its gates f""*^ by 
without resistance to the oligarchic general, and all Messapiu P" rhSBIls 
and Apulia followed its example. The army marched ^ <Use ' 1 ' 
through these regions as through ft friendly country, and 
mindful of its oath uiiiJ'nnuiy maintained Die strictest dis- 
cipline. From all sides the scattered remnant of the Opti- 
mate party flocked to the camp of Sulla. Quintus Mctellus 
came from the mountain raviiios of Liberia, whither he had 
made his escape from Africa, and resumed, as colleague of 
Sulla, the proconsular command committed to him in G67 87, 
(P. 271), and withdrawn from him by the revolution. Marcus 
Crnssus in like manner appeared from Africa with a small 
band of armed men. Most of the Optimates, indeed, came 
as noble emigrants with great pretensions ;nid small desire 
for fighting, so that they had to listen to hitter language 
from Sulla himself regarding noble lords n ho wished to 
have themselves preserved fur the good of the si ate and could 
not be brought even bo far as to arm their slaves. It was 
of more importance, that deserters already made their 
appearance from the democratic camp— for instance, the 
refined and respected l.ueius Phupjius, who was, along 



viceable offi cere were likewise received and at once employed; 
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even Ptibliua Ccthegus, one of the senators banished after 
the Sulpiciau cn„ ate iiy Siilln, obtained pardon and a position 
in the army. 

Pompelus. Still more important than these individual accessions was 
the gain of the district of Picenum, which whs subsl;iiiii:illv 
due to the son of Strabo, the yoimy (iiiiuus Pompeius. 
The hilter, like liis father originally no adherent of the 
oligarchy, had acknowledged the revolutionary government 
and even taken service in Cinna's arm; ; but in his ease 
the fact was not forgotten, that bis father had borne arras 
against the revolution ; he found himself assailed in various 
, forms and even threatened with the loss of bis very con- 
siderable wealth by an indictment charging him to give up 
the booty which was, or was sillegi'd i.o hiive been, embezzled 
by hia father after the capture of Aseuluin. The protection 
in particular of the consul C;ul>» \vl»j whs peixnmlly : 1 1. 1: it- ■ i f ; I 
to him, along with the eloquence of the consular Lucius 
Pliilippus and of the young Lucius llcriciisiiis, averted 
from him financial ruin ; but he remained uneasy. On the 
news of Sulla's landing he went to Picenum, where bo had 
extensive possessions and the best municipal connections 
derived from his father and the Social war, and set up the 
standard of the Optimate party in Auxiimmi (Osimo). The 
district, which was mostly inhabited by old tmrgesst::*, joh-ed 
him ; the young men, many of whom had served with him 
under bis fill hi- c, iv;:dily rni^L-tl i h ■. ■ i ■ i s h ■ 1 ■. es under the 
rageous leader who, not yet twenty-three year.-; of age, was 
as much soldier as general, sprang to the front of his. cavalr) 
in combat, and vigorously assailed the enemy along with them. 
Tho corps of Picenian volunteers soon grew to three legions ; 
divisions under Clcelius, Gains Albius Carrinas. Lucius 
Junius Brutus Damasippus,* were despatched from the 
capital to put down the Picenian insurrection, but the ex- 

sensmns that arose'among them, bad the skill to evade them 
or to beat them in detail and to oiled his junction with the 
main army of Sulla, apparently in Apulia. Sulla saluted 
him as operator, that is, as an officer commanding in his 
own name and holding not a subordinate but a parallel 
position, and distinguished tho youth by marks of honour 



* We can onlj suppose this 



lo be the Brotni referred to, since Marcus 
Liberatir was tribune of the pculiLc in 1171, 
in the field. 



Brutus the father of the sc-rnlled 
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such aa ho showed to none of hia noble clients— probably 
not without the collateral design of thereby administering 
an indirect rebuke to the want of energetic character among 
bis own partisans. 

Reinforced thus considerably both in a moral and material Sulk in 
point of view, Sulla and Metellus marched from Apulia Canumma 
through the still insurgent Samnite districts towards Cam pa- ^J^**,''-' 
nia. The main forco of the enemy also proceeded thither, ^° d ' i^pLo, 
and it seemed as if the matter muat there be brought to a 
decisive issue. The army of the consul (rains Norbanus waa 
already at Capua, where the new colony had just established 
Itself with all democratic pomp ; the second consular army 
was likewise advancing along the Appian road. But, before 
it arrived, Sulla was in front, of Norbanus. A last attempt Sulla pin* 
at mediation, which Sulla made, led only to the arrest of his a ,l0 ^ r ^ , | 
envoys. With fresh indignation his veteran troops threw ™*g~ c " 
themselves on the enemy ; their vehement charge down from Mount Ti- 
Mount Tlfata at the first onset broke the enemy drawn fata, 
up in the plain ; with the remnant of his force Norbanus 
threw himself into the revolutionary colony of Capua and 
the new-burgess town of Neapolia, and allowed himself to 
be blockaded there. Sulla's troops, hitherto not without 
apprehension as they eompared their weak numbers with 
those of the enemy, had by this victory gained a full conviction 
of their military superiority ; instead of pausing himself to 
besiege the remains of the defeated army, Sulla left the 

towns where they took shelter to be invested, and advanced 
;i!.'i)^ r the A|i>>ian 1 :;;_']; win ■ ui'ninst Teaniun, where Scipio was Defection of 
posted. To him also, before hegiuniug butt !e. he made fresh Suipio's 
proposals for peace! apparently in good earnest. Scipio, & ™J m 
weak aa he was, entered into them ; an armistice was con- 
cluded ; between C;i!es ami Teanum the two generals, both 
members of the same noble jews, both men of culture and 
reiiilemeut and for many years colleagues ill the Senate, met 
in personal conference ; they entered upon the several 
ijueslions; they made such progress. Ihat iieipio despatched 
a messenger to Capua to proeure [lie opinion of his eolleaguo. 
.Ifeauwiiile the soldiers of tlie two camps mingled; the 
Sullans, copiously furnished with money by their general, 
had no great difficulty in persuading the recruits — not too 
eager for war ill re— over (heir rups that: it was better to have 
them as comrades than as fees ; in v a in Sertorius warned the 
general to put a stop to this dangerous intercourse. The 
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agreement, which had seemed so near, was not efi'ccied ; it 
was Scipio who denounced the armistice. But Sulla main- 
tained that it waa too late and that the agreement bad been 
already concluded; whereupon Scipio's soldiers, under the 
pretext that their general had wrongfully denounced the 
armistice, passed over en vwsse to the rnnka of the enemy. 
The scene closed with nn universal embracing, at which the 
commanding officers of the revolutionary army had to look on. 
Sulla gave orders that the consul should he summoned to 
resign his office, which lie did, and should along with his 
etafl'be escorted by his cavalry to whatever point they de- 
sired; but Seipio waa hardly Bet at liberty when ho resumed 
the insignia of his dignity and began afresh to collect troops, 
without however executing anything further of moment. 
Sulla and Metcllus took up winter quarters in Campania 
and, after the failure of a second attempt to come to terms 
with Norbanus, maintained the blockade of Capua during 
the winter. 

The results of the first campaign- in favour of Sulla were 
the submission of Apulia, Picenum. and Campania, the dis- 
u solution of the one, and the vanquishing and blockading of the 
other, consular army. The Italian communities, compelled 
severally to choose between their two oppressors, already 
entered in many instances into negotiations with him, and 
caused the political rights which bad been won from the 
oppositi07]-purty to be guaranteed to them by formal sepa- 
rate treal ies on the part of the general of the oligarchy. Sulla 
cherished the distinct expectation, and intentionally made 
boast of it, that he would overthrow the revolutionary govern- 
ment in the nest campaign and again march into Rome. 

But despair seemed to furnish the revolution with fresh 
energies. The consulship was committed to two of ita most 
decided leaders, to Carho for the third time and to Gaius 
Marius the younger; the circumsirt:ie.e. that the bitter, who 
was just twenty years of age, could not legally be invested 
with the consulship, was as little herded as any other point 
of the constitution. Quint us Sertorius, who in this and 
other mattei-s proved an inconvenient critic, was ordered to 
proceed to Etruria with a view to procure new levies, and 
thence to his province Hither Spain. To replenish the 
treasury, the senate waa obliged to decree the melting down 
of the gold and silver vessels of the temples in the capital ; 
that the produce was considerable, is clear from the fact 
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that after several months' warfare there was still on hand 
nearly £GOO,00O (14,000 pounds of gold and bOOO pounds of 
siihvrj. .hi tut- i-iiii-iiit'i'iiblt; portion of Italy, whidi still 
voluntarily or under compulsion adhered to tlie revolution, 
warlike preparations were prosecuted with vigour. Kewly- 
formed divisions of some strength came from Jitruriu, where 
the communities of neiv- bur jesses witu very numerous, and 
from the region of the l'o. The veterans of Marius in 
great numbers ranged themselves under the standards at 
the call of his son. But nowhere were preparations made 
for the struggle against Sulla with such eagerness as in the 
insurgent Samnium and some districts of Lucaiua. It was 
owing to unylbing but devotion towards the revolutionary 
Roman government, that numerous contingents from the 
Oscan districts reinforced their armies; but it was well 
understood there that an oligarchy restored by Sulla would 
not acquiesce in the tie facto independence of these lands as 
the las Cinnan government had now done ; and therefore the 
primitive rivalry between the Sabellians and the Latins was 
roused afresh hi tin; struggle against Sulla. For Samnium 
and Latium this war was as much a national struggle as the 
'■wars of the tilth century ; they strove not for a greater or 
less amount of political rights, hut for the purpose of ap- 
peasing long-suppressed hate by the annihilation of their 
antagonists. It was, no wonder therefore, that the war in 
this region bore a .character altogether different from, the 
conflicts elsewhere, that no compromise was attempted there, 
that no quarter was given or taken, and that the pursuit 
was continued to the very uttermost. 

Thus the campaign of G72 was begun on both sides with 82. 
augmented military resources and increased animosity. 
The revolution in particular threw away the scabbard : at 
Carbo's suggestion the Koman comitia outlawed all the 
senators that should be found in Sulla's camp. Sulla waB 
silent ; he probably thought that they were pronouncing 
sentence beforehand on themselves. 

The army of the Optimates was divided. The pro-consul Sulla pr 
Metellus undertook, resting on the support of the Piceuiau c . CKls 
insurrection, to advance to Upper Italy, while Sulla marched p™it e 
from Campania straight against the capital. Oarbo threw j ouq g er 
himself in the way of the former ; Marius would encounter Marius. 
the main army of the enemy in Latium. Advancing along 
the Via Latina, Sulla fell in with the enemy not far from 
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Signia; they retired before liim as far aa tlie so-called 
" Port of Saeer," between Signia and the chief stronghold 
His victory °f the Marians, the strong Prteneste. There Marius drew 
ni Siicripor- up his force for battle. His army was about 40,000 strong, 
* U5 ' and he was in savage fury and personal bravery the true 

son of his father ; but his troops were not the well-trained 
bands with which tiie latter had fought his battles, and 
still less could this inexperienced ymmg man bear com- 
parison with the did master of war. His troops soon gave 
way; the detection of a division even during the battle 
accelerated the defeat. More than the half of the Mariaiii 
were dead or prisoners ; the remnant, unable either to keep 
the field or to gain the other bank of the Tiber, was com- 
pelled to seek protection in the neighbouring fortresses ; 
the capital, which they had neglected to provision, was 
Democratic irrecoverably lost. In consequence of this Marius gave 
inaencrcs in orders to Lucius Brutus Damasippus the prajtor com- 
Bome. manding there to evacuate it, but before doing so to put 
to death all the notable men, hitherto spared, of the opposite 
party. This injunction, by which the son even outdid the 
proscriptions ot his father, woa carried into effect; Dama- 
sippus made a pretext for convoking the senate, and the 
marked men were struck down partly in the sitting 
itself, partly on their flight from the senate-house. Not- 
withstanding the thorough clearance previously effected, 
there were still found several victims of note. Sucii were 
the late tedile Publius Autistius, the father-in-law of Gnteus 
IViniji'.iu?, and the late prsotor Ghiius Carbo, son of the 
well-known friend and subsequent opponent of the Gi-aeehi 
(P. 132), since the death of so many men of more distin- 
guished talent Ihe two best judicial orators in the desoiuted 
Forum ; the consular Lucius Domitius, and above all tho 
venerable pontifex maximus Quiutus Sctevola, who had 
escaped tho dagger of Fimbria only to bleed to death 
during these last throes of the revolution in the vestibule 
of the temple of Vesta intrusted to his guardianship. With 
speechless horror tho multitude sow the corpses of thc*e 
last victims of the reign of terror dragged through the 
streets, and thrown into the river. 
Stew ot The broken Uirnl? of M;;rn.s threw themselves into Norba 
rrru«M. nnd pr;t>-i<-yit-, strong cities of iw buries*'* in the neighbour- 
hood ; Muriiis in jurson «ith the treasure and tie' greater 
part of the fugitives entered the latter. Sulla left oehind 
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had done ia the previous year before Capua, with instruc- 
tions not to expend his strength in the siege of tho strong 
town, but to enclose it with an extended lino of blockade 
and starve it into surrender. He himself advanced from Occupation 
different aides upon the capital, which aa well as the whole of Romo. 
surrounding district he found abandoned by the enemv 
and occupied without. resistance. He barely took time to 
compose the minds of the people by an address and to make 
the most necessary arra Moments:, and 1 1 c i ] ii ,.-cl L:L L l] i" passed 
on to Etruria. that hi concert with Metellus he might dis- 
lodge Ms antagonists from .Northern Italy. 

Metellus had meanwhile encountered and defeated Carbo's MeteHns 
lieutenant Carrinas at the river ^sis {Esino between against 
Ancona and Sinigaglia), which separated tho district of 1 '"' 1 """ 
Picenum from the Gallic province ; when Carbo in person jf^T™ 
came up with his superior armv, Metellus had been obliged 
to abstain from any further advance. But on the news of 
the battle at Saeriportus, Carbo, anxious about his commu- 
nications, had retreated to the Flamiuian road, with a view- 
to take up his headquarters at us rallying point Arimiuum, 
and from that point to hold the passes of the Apennines on 
one hand and tho valley of the Po on the other. In this 
retrograde movement different divisions fell into the hands 
of tho enemy, and not only so, but Sena Gallica was stormed 
and Carbo's rearguard broken in a brilliant cavalry engage- Carbo 
ment by Pompciiis; nevertheless Carbo attained on the assailed on 
whole his object. The consular Norbanus took the com- *™ sidra 
mand in tho valley of the Po ; Carbo himself proceeded to ' 
Etruria. But the march of Sulla with his victorious legions 
to Etruria altered the position of affairs ; soon three Sullan 
armies from Gaul, ITmbria, and Borne established commu- 
nications with each other. Metelhis 1 with the ileet went 
past Ariminum to Ravenna, and at Faventia cut off thn 
cotiiLmmieatam liehieru Alimimim ami ','ie vallev of the 
Po, into which he sent forward a division along the great 
road to Placentia under Marcus Luoullus, the quasstor of 
Sulla and brother of his admiral in the Mithradatic war. 
The young Pompeius and his contemporary and rival 
Crassus penetrated from Pavtuim by motml ain-pflths into 
TJmbria and gained the Flaminian road at Spoletium, where 
they defeated Carbo's legate Carrinas and shut him up in 
the town; he succeeded, however, in escaping from it on a 

vol. in. ' z 
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rainy night and mating his way, though not without loss, 
to the army of Carho. Sulla Himself marched from Rome 
into Etruna with his army in two divisions, one of which 
advancing along the coast defeated the corps opposed to it 
at Saturnia {between the rivers Ombrone and Albegna) ; 
the second led by Sulla in person fell in with the army of 
Carbo in the valley of the Clanis, and after a successful 
conflict with his Spanish cavnlrv fought a pitched battle 
with himself in the region of Chiusi. It ended without 
being properly decisive, but so far, at any rate, in favour of 
Carbo that Sulla's victorious advance was checked. 

In the vicinity of Home also events appeared to 'assume 
- a more favourable turn for the revolutionary party, and the 
war seemed as if it would again be attracted chiefly towards 
this region. For, while the oligarchic party were concen- 
trating all their energies on Efriina, the democracy every- 
where put forth the utmost efforts to break the blockade 
of Pneneste. Even the governor of Sicily Marcus Perpeuna 
set out for that purpose ; it does not appear, however, that 
ho reached Pneneste. Hor was the very considerable corps 
under Marcius, detached by Carbo, more successful ; as- 
sailed and defeated by the troops of the enemy which were 
at Spoletium, demoralized by disorder, want of supplies, and 
mutiny, one portion went to Carbo, another to Ariminum, 
the rest dispersed. Help in earnest on the other hand 
came from Southern Italy- There the Samnites under 
Pontius of Telesia, and the Lncanians under their expe- 
rienced general Marcus Lamponius set out without its 
being possible to prevent their departure, were joined in 
Campania where Capua still held out by a division of the 
garrison under Gutta, and thus to the number, it was said, 
of 70,000 marched upon Prsmeste. Thereupon Sulla him- 
self, leaving behind a corps against Carbo, returned to 
Latium and took up a well-chosen position in the defiles in 
front of Praneste, where he intercepted the route of the 
relieving ermy* In vain the garrison attempted to break 
through the lines of Ofella, in vain the relieving army 

* It is slated, that Sulla occupied die defile by which alone Prancste was 
aectsfdblo (App. I, 90 s ; and the sequel showed that the road to Home was 
open to him as well as to the relieving army. Bel-owl doubt Sulla posted 
himself on the cross mad which turns off from the Via Latins, along whioh 
the Samnites advanced, at Vulmontone towards Palestrina ; in this case Sulla 
communicated with the capital by the Progestine, and tho enemy by the Latin, 
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attempted to dislodge Sulla ; both remained immoveable in - 
their strong posit ion a, even after Damasippus, sent by 
Carbo, bad reiiii'orccd tlio relieving army with two legioua. 

But while the war stood still in Etruria and in Latiuni, SuccrasMof 
matters came to a decision in the valley of the Po. There ths Suilnns 
the general of the democracy, Gaius Norbanus, had hitherto 111 JJPP*' 
maintained the ascendancy, had attacked Marcus Lucullus - ' 
the legate of Sletellus with superior force and compelled 
him to shut himself up in Placentia, and had at length 
turned against Mutellus in person. He encountered the 
latter at Faventia, and immediately made his attack late in 
the afternoon with his troops fatigued by their march ; the 
cojin:qui;ncu was u cm: i pick: dcii'al und the total breaking 
up of hia corps, of which only about 1000 men returned to 
Etruria. On the news of this battle Lucullus sallied from 
Placentia, and defeated the division left behind to oppose 
him at Pidentia (between Piacenza and Parma). The 
Lucanian troops of Albinovanua deserted in a body : their 
leader made up for his hesitation at first by inviting the 
chief officers of the revolutionary army to bauquet with 
him and causing them to be put to death ; in general 
every one, who could do so, now concluded his peace. 
Ariminum with all its stores and treasures fell into the 
power of Metellus ; Norbanus embarked for Bhodes ; the 
whole land between the Alps and Apennines acknowledged 
the government of the Optimates. The troops hitherto Etruria o* 
employed there were enabled to proceed to the attack ofcupiedby 
Etruria, the last province where their antagonists still kept 016 
the field. When Carbo received this news in the camp at 
Clusium, he lost his resolution; although he had still a con- 
siderable body of troops under his orders, he secretly 
escaped from his headquarters and embarked for Africa. 
Part of his abandoned troops followed the example which 
their general had set, and went home; part of them were 
destroyed by Pompeius : Carrinas gathered together the 
remainder and led them to Latium to join the army of 
Prsueste. There no change had in the meanwhile taken 
place ; and the final dscision drew nigh. The troops of 
Carrinas were not numerouB enough to shake Sulla's posi- 
tion ; the vanguard of the army of the oligarchical party, 
hitherto employed in Etruria, was approaching under Pom- 
peius : in a few days the net would be drawn tight around 
the army of the democrats and the Samnites. 
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The Sam- Its leaders tbeu determined to desist from the relief of 
iiiiesaud Prancste end to throw themselves with nil their united 
■imocrais 6treD gth on Home, which was only a good day's march 
Itome. distant. By so doing they were, in a military point of 
view, ruined ; their line of retreat, the Latin road, would 
by such a movement Kill int o Sulla's hands ; ;md, even if they 
got possession of Home, they would be infallibly crushed 
then.', enclosed as they would"be within a city by no means 
fitted lor defence, and "edged in between the far superior 
armies of Metellus and Sulla. Safety, however, was no 
longer thought of; revenge alone dictated this march to 
Home, the last outbreak of fury in tbo passionate revolu- 
tionists and especially in the despairing Sabellian nation. 
Pontius of Tclesia was in earnest, when he called out to his 
followers that, in order to get rid of the wolves which had 
robbed Italy <>f freedom, the forest in which they harboured 
must be destroyed. Never was Rome in more fi-art'sil peril 
S3. than on the 1st November, G72, when Pontius, Lamponius, 
Carrinas, Damasippns advanced along the Latin road to- 
wards Kome, and encamped about a quarter of a mile from 
the Colline gate. It was threatened with a day like the 
389- 20th July, 3(55 U.C. or the 15th June, 455 A.D.— the days 
of the Celts und the Vandals. The time was gone by when 
a coup tk main againsi Rome was a foolish enterprise, and 
the assailants could have no want of connections in tho 
capital. The baud of volunteers which sallied from the 
city, mostly noble youths, was scattered like chaff before 
the immense superiority offeree. Tho only hope of safety 
Battle at rested on Sulla. The latter, on receiving accounts of tho 
i ik cdline departure of the Samnito army in the direction of Boine, 
£ ,iU '' had likewise set out in all haste to the assistance of the 
capital. The appearance of his foremost horsemen under 
Balbus in the course of the morning revived the sinking 
courage of the citizens ; about midday he appeared in person 
with his main force, and immediately drew up his ranks for 
battle at the temple of the Erycine Aphrodite before the 
Collino gate (not tar from Porta Pia). Ilia officers adjured 
him not to send the troops exhausted by the forced march 
at once into action; but Sulla took into consideration what 
the night might bring on Rome, and, late as it was in the 
afternoon, ordered the attack. Tho battle was obstinately 
contested and bloody. The left wing of Sulla, which he led 
in pcreon, fell back as far as the city wall, so that it beeame 
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necessary to close the city gates ; stragglers even brought 
accounts to Ofella that the battle was lost. But on tho 
right wing Marcus Crassus overthrew the enemy and pur- 
sued him. as far as Antemna? ; this somewhat relieved the 
left wing also, and an hour after sunset it in turn began 
to gain ground. The fight continued the whole night and 
even on the following morning; it was only the defection 
of a division of 3000 men, who immediately turned their 
arms against their former comrades, that put an end to the 
struggle. Rome was saved. The army of the insurgents, 
for which there was no retreat, was completely extirpated. 
The prisoners taken in the batl Ic — bel ivccn 3000 and 4000 Shatter 
in number, including the generals Damasippus, Carrinas, ° f the P ri 
and tho severely wounded Pontius — were by Sulla's orders ™ el *' 
on the third day after the battle brought to tho Villa 
Publica in the Campus Martins and there massacred to the 
last man, so that the clatter of arms and the groans of the 
dying were distinctly heard in the neighbouring temple of 
Eellona, whore Sulla was just holding a meeting of the 
senate. It was a ghastly execution, and it ought not to be 
escused ; but it is not right to forget that those same men 
who perished there had fallen like a band of robbers on the 
capital and the burgesses, and, had they found time, would 
have destroyed them as far as fire and sword can destroy a 
city and its citizens. 

With this battle the war was, in the main, at an end. Sitga, 
The garrison of Prameste Surrendered, when it learned the Praaestc. 
issue of the battle of Home from the heads of Carrinas and 
other officers thrown over the walls- The leaders, the con- 
sul Gains Marius and the son of Pontius, after having failed 
in an attempt to escape, fell on eaeli other's swords. The 
multitude cherished the hope, in which it was confirmed by 
Cethegus, that the victor would even now have mercy upon 
them. But the tidies of mercv weru jiast. The more un- 
conditionally Sulla had up to the last moment granted full 
pardon to those -.vho eame over to him, tho more inexorable 
he showed himself toward the leaders and communities tj-a: 
had held out to the end. Of the Pramestine prisoners, 
12,000 in number, most of the Eomans and individual 
Prtenestmes as well as the women and children were re- 
leased, but the Roman senators, almost all the Progestines 
and the whole of I. Ik- Sammies, wr.ro disarmed and slaugh- 
tered ; and the rich city was given up to pillage. It was 
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natural that, after such an occurrence, the cities of new bur- 
gesses which iiad not yet passed over should continue their 
resistance with the utmost obstinacy. In the Latin town 
Norba. of Norba for instaiu.'e, when .Emilius Lepidus got into it 
by treason, the cii i/eus killed each other and set fire them- 
selves to their town, solely in order to deprive their execu- 
tioners of vengeance and of booty. In Lower Italy Neapolis 
had already been taken by assault, and Capua had, aa it 
Sola. would seem, been voluntarily surrendered ; but Nola was 

80. only evacuated by the Sanraites in 674. On his flight from 
Nola the last surviving leader of note among the Italians, 

90. the consul of the insurgents in the hopeful year 664, Gaius 
Papius MutihiH, ijimnviieti by his wife to whom he had 
stolen in disguise and with whom he had hoped to find an 
asylum, fell on his sword in Teanum before the door of his 
own house. As to Samniuin the dictator declared, that 
Home would have no rest so long as Samnium existed, and 
that the Samnite name ought therefore to be extirpated 
from the earth ; and, as he verified these words in terrible 
fashion on the prisoners taken before Rome and in Praj- 
neute, so he appears to have also undertaken a raid for the 
purpose of luying waste the country, to have captured 

SO. -&sernia* (674?), and to have converted that hitherto 
flourishing and populous region into the desert which it has 
since remained. In the same manner Tudor in TJmbria was 
stormed by MarcuB Crassus. A longer resistance was 
offered in Etruria by Populonium and above all by the 
impregnable Volaterra?, which gathered out of the remains 
of the beaten party an army of four legions, and stood a 
two years' siege conducted first by Sulla in person and then 
by the former pra?tor Gaius Carbo, the brother of the demo- 
cratic consul, till at length in the third year after the battle 

76. at the Colline gate (675) the garrison capitulated on con- 
dition of free departure. But in this terrible time neither 
military law nor military discipline was regarded; the 
soldiers raised a cry of treason and stoned their too com- 
pliant general ; a troop of horse sent by the Roman govern- 
ment cut down the garrison as it withdrew in terms of the 
capitulation. The victorious army was distributed through- 
out Italy, and all the insecure places were furnished with 
strong garrisons : under the iron hand of the Sullfln officers 
* Hardly anr other name, probably, mi] be concealed under the corrupt 
wading in Lit. 89 niton in Sanmio; coiiip. Strabo, y, 3, 10. 
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the last hearings of the revolutionary and national opposition 
slowly died away. 

There was still work to be done in the provinces. Sar- The pro- 
dinia had been speedily wrested by Lucius Philippus from nnces. 
the governor of tlie revolutionary government Quintua 
Antouius (072), and Transalpine Gaul offered little or no &v. 
resistance ; but in Sicily. S]:;un, and Africa the cause of the 
party defeated in I inly seemed by no means lost. Sicily 
was held for them by the trustworthy governor Marcua 
Perpcnna. Quint us Sertorius had tho skill to attach to him- 
self the provincials in Hither Spain, and to form no incon.- 
sidcrabli.' army from among the Romans settled in Spain, 
with wiiicli lu» in the first instance closed the passes ot the 
Pyrenees: in this ho had given fresh proof that, wherever 
he was stationed, he was in his place and amidst the unvia- 
bles of the revolution iv;ii tin: only man practically useful. 
In Africa the governor Hadrianus, who followed out the 
work of revolutionizing too thoroughly and began to give 
liberty to the slaves, had been, on occasion of a tumult 
instigated by the Roman? merchants of TJtica, attacked in 
his official residence and burnt with his attendants (672) ; 82. 
nevertheless the province adhered to the revolutionary 
government, and Cinna's son-in-law, the young and able 
Ctuieus Bomitius Alumobarbiis, was invested with the su- 
preme command there. Propagandist) oil-; even been carried 
from thence into the client-spates, IS ooiidia and Mauretania, 
Their legitimate rulers, Hiempsal II. son of Gaudu, and 
Bogud sou of Bocehus, adhered to Sulla; but with tho aid 
of the Cinnans tho former had been dethroned by the demo- 
cratic pretender Uiarbas, and similar feuds agitated the 
Mauivianiim kingdom. Tho consul Carbo who had fled 
from llnlv larried on the island Cossyra (Pantellaria) be- 
tween Africa and Sicily, at a loss, apparently, whether he 
should lliv tu Euv[iL or should attempt to renew the struggle 
in one of the faithful provinces. 

Sulla sent to Spain Gaius Annius and Gaius Valerius Spain. 
J'laeens. the former as governor of Further Spain, the latter 
as governor of the province of the Ebro. They were spared 
the difficult task ot opening up the passes of the Pyrenees 
by force, in eQiifequence of i he general who was sent thither 
by Sertorius having been killed by one of his officers and 
his troops having thereafter melted away. Sertorius, much Sartorloi 
too weak to maintain an equal struggle, hastily collected embarks- 
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the nearest divisions and embarked at New Carthage— for 
what destination lie knew not himself, perhaps for the coast 
of Africa, or for tho Canary Islands — it mattered little 
whither, provided only Sulla's arm did not reach him. Spain 
then willingly submitted to the Sullan magistrates (about 
81 - 673) and Placcus fought successfully with the Celts, through 
whose territory he marched, and with the Spanish Celti- 
80. berians (674). 

Sicily. Gnajua Pompeius was sent as propnstor to Sicily, ~and, 

when he appeared on the coast with 120 sail and sislegiona, 
tho island was evacuated by Perpenna without resistance. 
Pompeius sent a squadron thence to Cossyra, which cap- 
tured the Marian oflicers sojourning there, Marcus Brutus 
aud the others were immediately executed ; but Pompeius had 
enjoined that the consul Carbo should be brought before him- 
Belf at Lilybieum in order that, unmindful of the protec- 
tion accorded to him in a Beasou of peril by that very man 
(P. 332), ho might personally hand him over to the exccu- 
82. tioner(672). 

Africa. Having been ordered to go on\o Africa, Pompeius van- 

quished the not inconsiderable forces collected by Aheno- 
biirbus and Iliarbas with his far more numerous army in.a 
pitched battle and, declining for the time to be saluted as 
im />r, he at oni-o sj:ivu the signal for the assault of the 
enemy's camp. He thus became master of the enemy in one 
day ; Ahenobarbus was among the fallen : with the aid of 
king Bogud Hiarbas was seized and slain at Bulla, and 
Iliempsal was reinstated in his hereditary kingdom ; a great 
ri!/,/in iigain.st the inliabi rants of the desert, anion g ivlnmi 
a number of Gretulian tribes recognized as free by Marius 
were made subject to Iliempsal, revived in Africa also the 
fallen repute of the Koman name : in forty davs after Pom- 
80. peius' landing in Africa all was at an end (674 ?). The 
senate instructed him to break up his army— an implied 
hint that he was not to be allowed a triumph, to which as 
an ertraordinary magistrate he could according to precedent 
make no claim. The general murmured secretly, the soldiers 
loudly ; it seemed for a moment as if the African army 
would revolt against the senate and Sulla would have to take 
tho field against his son-in-law. But Sulla yielded, and 
allowed the young man to boast of being the only Eomau 
who had become a triumphator beforo ho was a senator 
«. (12 March, 675); in fact the "Fortunate," not perhaps 
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without a touch of irony, saluted the youth on his return 
from these easy exploits as the " Great." 

In the East also, after the embarkation of Sulla in the Fresh dif- 
apring of G71, there had hccn no cessation of warfare. Tin; '^'< - 
restoration of the old state of tilings ami the subjugation of ^ th Z 
the several towns coat in Asia as in Italy various bloody ™ H ' 
struggles. Against the live ■_■ : I y of 1I\ tilene in particular 
Lucius Lucullus was obliged at length to bring up troops, 
after having exhausted all gentler measures ; and even a vic- 
tory in the open field was far from putting an end to the 
obstinate resistance of the citizens. 

Meanwhile the Loman ginvmor of Asia, Lucius Murena, 
had fallen into i're-sh liiilii-ullics with hing M ithradates. The 
latter had since the peace busied himself in strengthening 
anew his dominion, which was shaken even iu the northern 
provinces ; he had pacified the Colchlans by appointing his 
able son Hithradatcs as their governor; he had then made 
away with that son, and was now preparing lor an expedition 
into his Bosporan kingdom. The assertion of Archelaus who 



induced Murena, under the pre 
kept possession of Cappadociun 
his troops towards tin; Cappado. 
the Pontic frontier (671). Mitl 
with complaining to Murena and 
the lioman government. In fae 
made their appearance to dissua 
not submit; on the contrary ) 
entered on the undisputed terri 
Mithradates resolved to repel fi 
Gordius had to detain the Eon 
up with far superior forces a ud 
was vanquished and with great 
Eoman frontier to Phrygia, and 
expelled from all Capp'ndocia. . 
no doubt, to call himself the vie 

of unrr.rahr On account of thea 



This foolish feud, while it lasted, had postponed the re- capture 
duction of the Mytileneans ; it was only alter a long siege Mytileoi 
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by land and by sea, in which the Bithynian fleet rendered 
good service, that Murena's successor succeeded in taking 
79. the city by storm (675). 
G<ngnU The ten years' revolution and insurrection were at an end 

in the West and in the East; the state had once more 
unity of government and peace within and without. After 
the terrible convulsions of tlie last years even this rest waa 
a relief. Whether it was to furnish more than a mere 
relief, whether the remarkable man, who had succeeded in 
the difficult task of vanquishing the public foe and iu the 
more difficult work of subduing the revolution, would be 
able to meet satisfactorily the most difficult task of all — the 
restoration of social and political order shaken to its very 
foundations — remained to be decided hereafter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SULLAN CONSTITUTION. 

About the time when the first pitched battle wna fought The re 
between Bomans and Romans, in the night of the 6th July ration. 
671, the venerable temple, which had been erected by the 83 
kings, dedicated by the youthful republic, and spared by 
llie sioruis uf iivt' l-,'.!!iiliv(l years — the temple of the Roman 
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the moment all power, formed a 
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partly narrow — to trndiiiotiiil forms. jlow could tbe clumsy 
collegiate government of this period be expected to carry 
out with energy and thoroughness a comprehensive reform 
of the state ? And at the present moment, when the recent 
crisis had swept away almost all the leading men of the 
senate, the vigour and intelligence requisite for such an en- 
terpriso were less than ever to be found there. That the 
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purely aristocratic blood was in general o£ no use, and 
that Sulla clearly discerned its uselessness, is shown by the 
fact that, with the exception of Quintus Metellua who was 
related to him by marriage, he selected all his instruments 
out of what was previously the middle party and the deserters 
from the democratic camp— such as Lucius Flaccus, Lucius 
Philippus, Quintus Olella, Gnfeus Fompeius. Sulla was as 
much in earnest about the restoration of the old constitu- 
tion as the most vehement ;insl.n::niti<; emigrant ; he under- 
stood however, not perhaps to the full extent— for how in 
that ease could he have put hand to the work at all ?— but 
better at any rate than his party, the enormous difficulties 
which attended this work of restoration. Comprehensive 
concessions so far as concession was possible without affect- 
ing the essence of oligarchy, and the establishment of an 
energetic system of repression and prevention, were both in 
his view unavoidable ; and he saw clearly that the senate os 
it stood would refuse or mutilate every concession, aud would 
[wriiumpiuarilv ruin every systematic reconstruction. If 
Sulla had already after the Sulpiciau revolution carried out 
what he deemed necessary in both respects without asking 
much of their advice, he was now determined, under circum- 
stances of far more severe and intense excitement, to restore 
the oligarchy — not with the aid, but in spite, of the oligarchs 
— by his own hand, 
it Sulla, however, was not now consul as he had been then, 
but was furnished merely with proconsular, that is to say, 
purely military power ; he needed an authority, preserving 
with all possible strictiws oi)iislihilioii:il forms, but yet 
extraordinary, iu order to impose his reform on friends and 
foes. In a letter to the senate he announced to them that 
it seemed to him indispensable that they should place the 
regulation of the state in the hands of a single man 
equipped with unlimited plenitude of power, and that he 
deemed himself qualified to fulfil this difficult task. This 
proposal, disagreeable as it was to many, was under the 
existing circumstances a command. By direction of the 
senate its chief, the iuterrex Lucius Valerius Flaccus the 
father, as interim holder of the supreme power submitted to 
the burgesses the proposal, that the proconsul Lucius Cor- 
nelius Sulla should now receive a retrospective approval 
of all his official acts as consul and proconsul, and should 
be empowered in future to adjudicate without appeal on 
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the life and property of the burgesses, to deal at liis pleasure 
with the state- domains, to alter at discretion the boundaries 
of Eome, of Italy, and of the state, to dissolve or establish 
civic communities in Italy, to dispose of the provinces and 
dependent states, to confer the supreme imperium instead 
of the people and to nominate proconsuls and proprietors, 
and lastly to regulate the state for the future by means of 
new laws ; that it should be left to his own judgment to 
determine when he had fulfilled his tusk and might deem it, 
time to resign this extraordinary magistracy ; and, in fine, 
that during its continuance it should depend on his pleasure 
whether the ordinary supreme magistracy should subsist 
aide by side with his own, or should remain in abeyance. 
As a matter of course, it wa3 adopted without opposition 
(Nov. 672); and now tlio new master of the state, who 
hitherto had as proconsul avoided entering the capital, ap- 
peared for the first time within the walls of liome. Tins 
new olfiee derived its name from the dictatorship, which had 
heen practically abolished since the Hannibalic war (ii. 35Ei) ; 
but, as besides his armed retinue he was preceded by twice 
as many Hctors as the dictator of earlier times,* this new 
" dictatorship for the making of laws and the regulation of 
the commonwealth " as its official title ran was in fact alto- 
her different from the earlier magistracy, which had been 
ited in point of duration and powers, had not excluded 
appeal to the burgesses, and had not annulled the ordinary 
magistracy. It much more resembled that of the t/eccmviii 
legibus scribundis, who likewise emir forward as an extra- 
ordinary government with unlimited fulness of powers 

* A3 according In 1'.- ttmiil H:m l:ir.;: liim—lf ivns only attended by 
twelve lictors (Cic. rfe Sep. ii. 17, SI ; Liv. i. 6, it al, ; Appian, B. C. i. 100 
differs) and the consule were ori[.mi:i]];- only aLvornpiii.ted by twelve lictors 
attached to them alternately month liy month, the dictatorship cannot have 
had oripinstllv m<''v Ji.;t.i:-s thuu v.h-Iu' : and with this a^r the statement of 
Livj J/, 1 ,,. Si; thai ski di, nun.- bdure ftjlh had 24 liuiors, Ai to the con- 
trary assertion of Polybins (iii. 87) we nrast remember that he is speaking of 
,1 liin::istra':y which in his (iinu had been for gi'm-ralrins in aWynnci', and tint, 
a-' iis hi; day the two consuls already appeared simnllan.-nnslv with Uvidvt 
lictors each, it was a natural thcoiv that iwentv-nnir shoidd belting to the 
dictator. The circum stance that Dionysius (*.' 'Ii) and Plutarch '( FA. U 
in their embellishing narratives transiW the 'li innis of the dictator to the 
older period, is probably in like manner the result of inference from this 
:lnv,: :-. Tii^y :- r.i.liiin'- :n l-.i'niiT v.:. lii.m snj i.i'. ii.^- that it was first practi- 
cally carried out by Sulla, and thus abiding by the certainly not groundless 
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superseding the ordinary magistracy, and practically at 
least administered their office as one which was unlimited 
in point of time. ' Or, we should rather say, this new 
office, with its absolute power based on a decree of the 
people and restrained by no set term or colleague, was no 
other than the old monarchy, which in fact just rested on 
the free cJi^i^'-.Tneut of the burgesses to obey one of their 
number as absolute lord. It was argued even by contem- 

Eoraries in vindication of Sulla that a king is better than a 
ad constitution,* and it may be presumed that the title of 
dictator was only chosen to indicate that, aa the former 
dictatorship implied a reassumption with various limita- 
tions (i, 263, 294, 321), bo this new dictatorship involved a 
complete reassumption, of the regal power. Thus, singularly 
enough, Sulla's course here also coincided with that on 
which Gaius Gracchus had entered with so wholly different 
a design. In this respect too the conservative party had to 
borrow from its opponents ; the protector of the oligarchic 
constitution had himself to come forward as a tyrant, in 
order to avert the ever-impending tyrannis. There was no 
little of defeat in this bust victory of the oligarchy. 
Eietmtiona, Sulla had not sought and had not desired the difficult and 
dreadful labour of the work of restoration ; but, as no other 
course was left to him but either to leave it in utterly in- 
capable hands or to undertake it himself, he set himself to 
it with remorseless energy. First of all a settlement had to 
be effected in respect to the guilty. Sulla was in himself 
inclined to pardon. Sanguine as he was in temperament, he 
might occasionally give vent to violent rage, and well might 
those beware who saw his eye gleam and his cheek colour; 
but the chronic vindictiveness, which characterized Slarius 
in the irritability of his old age, was altogether foreign to 
Sulla's easy disposition. Not only had he borne himself 
with comparatively great moderation after the revolution of 
88. 666 (P. 268) ; even the second revolution, which had per 
petrated so fearful outrages and had affected him in person 
so severely, had not disturbed his equilibrium. At the same 
time that the executioner was dragging the bodies of his 
friends through the streets of the capital, he bad sought to 
save the life of the blood-stained Fimbria, and, when the 
latter died by his own hand, bad given orders for his decent 

* Botha Hi nli rsji&its qaam trfi mala ttgSnU (Ad Jlcrsnn. ii. 26). 
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burial. On landing in Italy he had earnestly offered to 
forgive and to forget, and nt) one who came to make his 
peace had been rejected. Even after the first successes ho 
had negotiated in this spirit with Lucius Scipio ; it was the 
revolutionary party, which had not only broken off these 
negotiations, but had subsequently, at the last moment be- 
fore their downfall, resumed the massacres afresh and more 
fearfully than ever, and had in fact conspired with the old 
enemies of their country for the destruction of the city of 
Eome. The cup was now full. By virtue of his new 
official authority Sullii., immediately after assuming the 
regency, outlawed as enemies of their country all the civil 
and military officers who had taken an active part in favour 
of tho revolution after the convention with Scipio which 
according to Sulla's assertion was validly concluded, and 
such of the other burgesaes as had in any marked way aided 
its cause. "Whoever killed one of these outlaws was not 
only exempt from punishment like an executioner duly 
fulfilling his office, but also obtained for the execution a 
compensation of 12,000 denarii (£488) ; any one on the 
contrary who befriended an outlaw, even the nearest rela- 
tive, was liable to the severest penalty. Tho property of 
tho proscribed was forfeited to tho stato like tho spoil of 
an enemy ; their children and grandchildren wore excluded 
from a political career, and yet, so far as they were of sena- 
torial rank, were bound to undertake their share of senatorial 
burdens. The last enactments also applied to the estates 
and the descendants of those who had fallen in conflict for 
the revolution — penalties, which went even beyond those en- 
joined by the earliest law in the ease of such as had borne arms 
against their fatherland. The most terrible feature in this 
system of terror was tho indefiniteness of tho proposed cate- 
gories, against which there was immediate remonstrance in 
the senate, and which Sulla himself sought to remedy by 
directing the names of the proscribed to be publicly posted 
up and fixing the 1st June (173 as the final term for closing 81. 
the lists of proscription. 

Much as this bloody roll, swelling from day to day and Proscrip- 
amounting at last to 4700 names,* excited the just horror of tion-lists. 
the multitude, it at any rate checked in some degree the 

* This total is given by Valerius Maximns, ii. 2, 1. According to Appian 
(B. C. i. 95), there were proscribed by Sulla nearly 40 senators, which 
number subsequently received some additions, and about 1600 eqnites; oo- 
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mere caprice of the executioners. It was not at least to the 
personal resentment of the regent that the mass of these 
victims were sacrificed ; his furious hatred was directed 
Bolely against tin- _\i i:r:;i])H, the authors of the hideous maa- 
. sacres of GG7 aud G72. At his eommand the tomb of the 
conqueror of Aqua) Sextias was broken open aud his ashes 
were scattered in the Anio, the monuments of hip victories 
over Africans and Germans were overthrown, and, as death 
had snatched himself and his son from Hulk's vengeance, 
his adopted nephew Marcus Marius Gratidianus, who had 
heen twice prater and was a great favourite with the 
Roman bnr^i'sscs, was executed amid the most cruel tor- 
tures at the tomb of Catulus the most lamentable of the 
Marian victims. In ollu-r case.-j also death had already 
swept away the most notable of his opponents; of the 
leaders there survived only Gaius Xorbauuo, who laid hands 
on himself at Rhodes, while the assembly was deliberating on 
big surrender; Lucius Seipio, whose insignificance and pro- 

coiiiing lo Floras {ii. 9, whence Augustin, de Civ. Dei, ili. 28), 2000 senators 



by SqllnTs consnlars, OO^senafore, 2601)' knigbts, be there mnfmnus^thc 

Context SNOWS, the victims of 111- civ.] w.-sr ihn-u^in.il will, I he viMim. ,-ulin. 

li'2, SO. The 15co:Mih:; vert— Ij-jji'.-js OuiLis. in Ui.J ; Marcus Anionius, 655 ; 
!t7. 95. 9*. Publilia Cras.us, [157 -, Qi;inti;s t-rrevela, 0M ; Lucius Domitius, 660; 
90.88.87-4 Lucius Ci-sir, -K-i ; 1,'iir.v.is :[ul\v~. UX; Luius China. t67-670; Gratis 
87. 87. 8li. Octavius, tiliT ; Lucius Mei-.ila, 11(17 ; Lucius Ulceus, CSS; Guam Cnrbo, 
8j, 84. 82. 6rS0, C7", (iTLi ; r: : iEus Korl^m:-;. i IT I : Lucius Si|,io, 671 i Gaius Marini, 
8) 83.82.672; a f whom fourteen were k-ill-,1, and one, T.i:cius Seipio, was banished. 

When, on the olhcr hand, the l.iviauacc.unl in Ki a ropier. ' v. 9) :ii;.i Onailtf 



>04; Lucius I air., lif.fi ; 
■ p-.rtlv pciha:.s Qu-utiis .Mcl.clin" Noni liens '!'. J 17'-, Mnni-ss Aquillius, Gaius 
Me.iius tii,- father, (inn-us Strain ■aIk.ui we may certainly regard as also 

fourton" co'iaulan 'killed tbree— Hnfus^Ciuna.'nnd Hnccos— feU through 
military revolts, ivliile . i;-h; ^n'.hi: ar..! thtve Mariim consular-. >]] as victims 
Id the o;,]iii..it.! party- (>n a compsiisrin i,f tin- iivures jjiven above, 50 Sena- 
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bably also his noble birth procured for him indulgence and 
permission to end hia days in -pence at liia retreat in Mas- 
Bilia; and Quintus Sertoiius, who W'as wandering about ns 
an exile along the coast of Mauretania. But yet the beads 
gf slaughtered senators were piled up at the Servilian Basin, 
at tlie point where the Vteus Jugarius opened into the 
Forum, where the dictator had ordered them to be publicly 
exposed ; and among men of the second and third rank in 
particular deuth reaped a fearful harvest. In addition to those 
wiio wara placed on the list for their services in or on behalf 
of the revolutionary army with little discrimination, some- 
times on account of money advanced to one of ita officers 
or on account of relations of hospitality farmed with such 
an one, the retaliation fell specially on the "hoarders" — 
Liiose capitalists who bad sat in judgment on the senators 
and had speculated in Marian confiscations ; about 1600 of 
the equites, as they were called,* were inscribed on the pro- 
scription-list. In like manner the professional accusers, the 
worst scourge of the nobility, who made it their trade to 
bring men of the senatorial order before the equestrian 
courts, had now to suffer for it — " how comes it to pass," 
an advocate soon after asked, " that they have left to 
us the tribunals, when they were putting to death the 
accusers and judges ?" The most savage aud disgraceful 
passions raged without restraint for many months in Italy. 
In the capital a Celtic band was primarily eharged with the 
executions, and Sullan soldiers and subaltern officers tra- 
versed for the same purpose the different districts of Italy ; 
but every volunteer was also welcome, and the rabble high 
and low pressed forward not only to earn the rewards of 
murder, but also to gratify their own vindictive or covetous 
dispositions under the mantle of political persecution. It 
sometimes happened that the assassination did not follow, 
but preceded, the placing of the name on the list of tlie pro- 
scribed. One example shows the way in which these exe- 
cutions took place. At Larinum, a town of new burgesses 
and favourable to Marian views, one Statius Albius Oppi- 
nnicus, who had fled to Sulla's head-quarters to avoid a charge 
of murder, made his appearance after the victory as com- 
missioner of the regent, deposed the magistrates of the 
town, installed himBelf and his friends in their room, and 
• TheStitus Alfenaa, frequently mentioned in Cicero's Oration on behalf of 
Pi.l..lii:- Qiiiiirtius.ww one of these. 
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caused the person who had threatened to accuse him, along 
with his nearest relatives and friends, to be outlawed and 
killed. Numbers thus fell — including not a few decided 
adherents of the oligarchy — as tlio victims of private hos- 
tility or of their riches : the fearful confusion, and the cul- 
pable indulgence which Sulla displayed in this as in every 
instance towards those more closely connected with him, 
prevented any punishment even of the ordinary crimes that 
were perpetrated amidst the disorder. 

Confiscs- The confiscated property was dealt with in a similar way. 

tions. Sulla from political considerations sought to induce the 
respectable burgesses to take part in its purchase ; a great 
portion of them, moreover, voluntarily pressed forward, and 
none more zealously than the young Marcus Crassus. 
TJnder the existing circumstances the utmost depreciation 
was inevitable, a depreciation which to some extent could not 
but result from the Eoman plan of selling the property con- 
fiscated by the state for a round sum payable in ready money. 
Moreover, the regent did not forget nimsclf ; while ins wile 
Metella more especially and other persons high and low 
closely connected with him, even freedmen and boon-com- 
panions, were sometimes allowed to purchase without compe- 
tition, sometimes had the purchase-money wholly or par- 
tially remitted. One of his freedmen, for instance, is said to 
have purchased a property of 6,000,000 sesterces (£61,100) 
for 2000 (£20 12s.), and one of his subalterns is said to 
have acquired by such speculations an estate of 10,000,000 
sesterces (£102,700). The indignation was great and just ; 
even during Sulla's regency an advocate asked, whether the 
nobility had waged civil war solely for the purpose of en- 
riching their freedmen and slaves. But iu spite of this de- 
preciation the whole proceeds of the confiscated estates 
amounted to not lcssthau350,O0O,0O0Besterces(£3,050,000), 
which gives a tolerable idea of the enormous eitent of these 
confiscations falling chiefly on the wealthiest portion of the 
burgesses. It was altogether a fearful visitation. There 
was no longer any process or any pardon ; mute terror lay 
like a weight of lead on the land, and free speech was 
silenced in the market-place alike of the capital and of the 
country-town. The oligarchical reign of terror boro indeed 
a different stamp from that of the revolution ; while Mariua 
had glutted his personal vengeanco in tho blood of his 
enemies, Sulla seemed to account terrorism in the abstract, if 
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we may eo speak, a thing necessary to the introduction of 
the new despotism, and to prosecute and make others pro- * 
secute the work of massacre almost with indifference. But 
the reign of terror presented an appearance only the more 
horrible, when it proceeded from the conservative side and 

seemed nil the more irretrievably lost, when the frenzy and 
the crime on both sides were equally balanced. 

In regulating the relations of Italy and of the capital, Mainto- 
Sulla — although he generally in other instances treated as nanre of 
null all state-acts done during the revolution excepting in the 
the transaction of current business — firmly adhered to the "s' 11 * F re " 
principle, which it had laid down, that every burgess of an 
Italian community was ipso facto a burgess also of Rome ; 
the distinctions between burgesses and Italian allies, between 
old burgesses with better, and new burgesses with more 
restricted, privileges, were and remained abolished. In the 
case of the frecdnien alone the unrestricted right of suffrage 
was again withdrawn, and the old state of matters was re- 
stored. To the aristocratic ultras this might seem a great 
concession ; Sulla perceived that it was necessary to wrest 
these mighty levers out of the hands of the revolutionary 
chiefs, and that the rule of the oligarchy was not materially 
endangered by increasing the number of the burgesses. 

But with this concession in principle was combined a hmiab- 
most rigid inquisition, conducted by special commissioners "eat* 
with the co-operation of the garrisons distributed through- fl J^* i ™ 
out Italy, in respect to particular communities in all [„„,„. J" 
districts of the land. Several towns were rewarded; for in- nities. 
stance Brundisium, the first community which had joined 
Sulla, now obtained the exemption from customs so im- 
portant for such a sea-port ; more were punished. The less 
guilty were required to pay fines, to pull down their walls, 
to raze their citadels ; in the case of those whose opposition 
had been, most obstinate the regent confiscated a part of 
their territory, in some cases even the whole of it— as it 
certainly might be a regarded in law as forfeited, whether 
they were to be treated as burgess-communities which had 
borne arms against their fatherland, or as allied states 
which had waged war with Borne contrary to their treaties of 
perpetual peace. In this case allthedispossessedburgesses — 
but theae only— were deprived of their municipal, and at the 
eame time of the Boman, franchise, receiving in return the 
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lowest Latin rights.* Sulla thus avoided furnishing the 
* opposition with any nucleus in Italian subject communities 
ot inferior rights ; the homeless dispossessed necessarily soon 
disappeared in the mass of the proletariate. In Campania 
not only was the democratic colony of Capua done away and 
itB domain given, back to the state, as was naturally to be 
expected, but the island of vEnaria (Ischia) was also, pro- 
bably about this time, withdrawn from the community of 
Nenpolis. In Latium the whole territory of the large and 
wealthy city of Pra?neste and probably of Norba also was 
confiscated, as was likewise that of Spoletium in Umbriu. 
Sulmo in the Pailignian district was even razed. But the 
iron arm of the regent fell with especial weight on the two 
regions, which had offered a serious resistance up to the end 
and even after the battle at the Oolline gate — Etruria and 
Samnium. There a number of the most considerable com- 
munes, such as Florentia, Ursula), Arretium, Volaterra, 
were visited with total confiscation. Of the fate of Samnium 
we have already spoken ; there was no confiscation there, 
hut the land was laid waste for ever, its flourishing towns, 
even the former Latin colony of JJsernia, were left in ruins, 
and the country was placed on the same footing with the 
Bruttian and Lucaninn regions. 
Auign.1- These arrangements as to the property of the Italian soil 
lions to the placed on the one hand those Roman domain lands, which 
soldier*. na d handed over in usufruct to the former allied com- 
munities and now on their dissolution reverted to the 
Roman government, and on the other hand the confiscated 
territories of the communities incurring punishment, at the 
disposal of the regent ; and he emploved them for the pur- 
pose of settling thereon the soldiers of the victorious armv- 
Moat of these new settlements were directed towards 
Etruria, as for instance to Fssulai and Arretium, others to 
Lntium and Campania, where Prameste and Pompeii among 

• Vol. I. 432. Totliii wasadded the peculiar aggravation in ot:u;? 

instances the right of the Latins like that of thf ,.cr,.;, mi hv.plitd membership 
in a definite Latin or foreign community, in thi> r^, — ji:rt. as with the hter 
frccdmcn of Latin and deditician rights {comp. p. 25G, nnte)— it was without 
any sudi vi::hl .if mi'mUrship. The cor;;.'r]iLrn.e ivas, that the"! Latins were 
destitute of the privik^B attaching w a drio constitution, and, strictly S|ie.ik- 

otEowiH than according to the law of his town ; they could probably, how- 

eter,n-i[i]ii.' !.-r Rui i >stan-.crils, rind cnaM :nr 1 1 _ . ■ liviui: imi i ilciliru:- 

with cadi other ADd with Romans or Latin* in the furms of Roman law. 
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other places became Sullan colonies ; to ropeoplo Samnium 
was, aa we have said, no part of the regent's design. A great 
part of these assignations took place after the Gracchau 
mode, so that the settlers were attached to an already exist- 
ing town-community. The comprehensiveness of this settle- 
ment is shown by the number of allotments distributed, 
which is stated at 120,000. Nevertheless isolated portions 
of land were otherwise applied, as iu the case of the lands 
bestowed on the temple of Diana at Mount Tifata ; others, 
such as the Volatcrran domain and part of the Arretine, re- 
mained undistributed ; others in line, according to the old 
ahuse legally forbidden (P. 134) but now reviving, were 
taken possession of on the part of Sulla's favourites by the 
right oi occupation. The objects, which Sulla aimed at in this 
colonization, were of a varied kind. In the first place, ho 
thereby redeemed the pledge given to his soldiers. Secondly, 
he in so doing adopted the idea, in which the reform-party 
and the moderate conservatives concurred, and in accord- 
ance with which he had himself aa early as 666 arranged 
the establishment of a number of colonies — the idea, 
namely, of augmenting the number of the small agricultural 
proprietors in Italy by a breaking up of the larger posses- 
sions on the part of the government ; how seriously he had 
this at heart, is shown by the renewed prohibition of the 
annexation of allotments. Lastly and especially, he saw in 
these settled soldiers as it were standing garrisons, who 
would protect his new constitution along with their own 



was not confiscated, as at Pompeii, the colonists were not 
amalgamated with tho town-community, but the old burgesses 
and the colonists were constituted as two bodies of burgesses 
associated within the same enclosing wall. In other respects 
these colonial foundations were made on the same legal basis 
and in the same military form as those of previous times; 
the circumstance that they were based not directly, like the 
older ones, but only indirectly on a law, inasmuch as the 
regent constituted them by virtue of tiie clause of the 
Valerian law to that effect, made no difference dejure. To 
designate them as military colouies in contrast with the older 
ones, is only justifiable in so far as the distinction between 
the soldier and the burgess, which was in other instances 
done away by the very colonization of tho soldiers, was in- 
tended to remain and did remain in force in the Sullan 




in'iv constitution along with their own 
For this reason, where the whole territory 
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coloniea even after their establishment, and these coloniea 
formed, as it were, the standing army of the senate. 

Akin to thia practical institution of a standing army for 
the aenate was the measure by which the regent selected 
from the alaves of the proscribed upwarda of 10,000 of the 
youngest and most vigorous men, and manumitted them in 
a body. These new Cornelians, whose civil existence was 
linked to the legal validity of the institutions of their 
patron, were designed to he a sort of body-guard for the 
oligarchy and to help it to command the city populace, on 
which, indeed, in tho absence of a garrison everything in the 
capital primarily depended. 



■ than the attacks of 



trated that it presented a superiority to its mm-crgam/f.i 
opponents at every single point of attack. The system of 
compromises followed for forty years was at an end. The 
Gracchan constitution, still spared in the first Sullan reform 
of 666, was now utterly abolished. Since the time of Gaius 
Gracchus the government had conceded, as it were, the 
right of emeute to the proletariate of the capital, and bought 
it off by regular distributions of corn to the burgesses domi- 
ciled there ; Sulla abolished these largesses. Gaius Grac- 
chus had organized and consolidated the order of capitalists 
by the letting of the tenths and customs of the pnnim.'c of 
Asia in Rome ; Sulla did away with the system of middle- 
men, and converted the former contributions of the Asiatics 
into filed laies, which were oaaeaaed on the several distrieta 
according to the valuation-rollH drawn up for the purpose 
of gathering in tho arrears.* Gaius Gracchus had by 

• That Sulla's assessmeDt of the five years' arrears and of the war eipenses 
levied on the communities of Aula (Appian. Mithr. 62 et of.) formed a standard 
for the future, is shown by Iho fade, that the distribution of Asia into forty 
districts is referred to Sulla (Cassiodor. Chrtm. 670) and that the Sullan 
apportionment w.ie assumed as a basis in the case of subsequent imposts (Cic 
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■ally, indivisibly, and permanently, 
ana was to De distinguished also by outward tokens not 
merely as a privileged, but as the only privileged, order. 

For this purpose the governing board bad, first of all, to Heorganuv 
bave its ranks tilled up and to be itself placed on a footing *™ °f »'« 
of independence. The numbers of the senators had been * fnat< - 
fearfully reduced by the recent crises. Sulla no doubt now 
gave to those who were exiled by the equestrian courts 
liberty to return, for instance to the consular Publius Huti- 
lius Kufus (P. 219), who however made no use of the per- 
mission, and to Gaius Cotta the friend of Drusus (P. 237) ; 
but this made only slight amends for the gaps which the revo- 
lutionary and reactionary reigns of terror had created in the 
ranks of the senate. Accordingly by Sulla's directions the lis comple- 
senate had its complement extraordinarily made up by the ment filled 
addition of about 300 new senators, whom the assembly of "P J?.**" 
the tribes had to nominate from among those of equestrian j]^™,,™ 1-1 
census, and ivhora they selected, as was natural, chiefly from 
the younger men of the senatorial houses on the one hand, 
and from Sullan oflicers and others brought into prominence 
by the last revolution on the other. For the future also the 
mode of admission to the senate was regulated anew and 

pro Flacc. 14, 32), and by the further circumstance, that on occasion of 
buildinga fleet in fi72l!ifi minis a|-|.li.vi i'-,v thai ]m:|.i:" ivcs<- i i-.,;t«l from the 82. 
payment of Iribnte lex ptxuniziertigati poputo Romano (Cic. Vcrr. I. i. 35, 89). 
Lastly, Cicero {ml Q.fr. i 1,11, XV\ Jin-ctU- iiyi, tint u reeks" were not 
in a i o: thomiiJi-rs to fay ilie ins imj-.-i i on them by Sulla without 

pvblioisni," 

* P. 114. Tradition has not indeed informed us by whom that low was 
is.iu.ed, which remii'ii'rl it iiuvsmh-v ilnl I be earlier privilege should be renewed 
by the Koman theatre-law of 687 (Ba^Fnedllodar, W. S3I) ; but the 37. 
author of that bw was, from the state of the case, unuuiibtally Sulli, 
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Admission placed on an essentially different basis. As the constitution 
lo the Imcl hitherto stood, men entered the senate either through the 
throw h summons of the censors, which was the proper and ordinary 
the tjoffii wa y; or through the holding of one of the three curuie magis- 
iorship. tracies — the consulship, the prasfcorship, or the ffidileship— to 
which since the passing of the Ovinian law a seat and vote 
in the senate had been de jure attached (ii. 317). The holding 
of an inferior magistracy, of tire tribunate or the quastor- 
ship, gave probably a claim de facto to a place in the senate — 
inasmuch as the censorial selection especially turned towards 
the men who had held such offices — but by no means a re- 
version de jure. Of these two modes of admission, Sulla 
abolished the former by setting nside — at least practically 
— the censorship, and altered the latter to the effect that the 
right of admission to the senate was attached to the quajstor- 
ship instead of the sdileship, and at the same time the number 
of quajstorB to be annually nominated was raised to twenty.' 
The prerogative hitherto legally pertaining to the censors, 
Abolition of although practically no longer exercised in its original 
the emso- serious import — of deleting any senator from the roll, with a 
rial super. H t a tement of the reasons for doing so, at the revisals which 
iheTerlte. took nlac0 evel 7 five J' ears 318)— likewise tell into abey- 



office and other e*i' L ilii'nts. :,ml m.- ^-.i-liIIv (]!■■ tcmlcncy of the Iloic 
government was to limit as much as possible the number of magistrates, th 
may haie beui n 1 ami it may be ei 
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doubled* — an augmentation which was rendered necessary 
by tbe great increase of the duties of the senate through the 
transference to it of the functions of jurymen. As, more- 
over, both the extraordinarily admitted senators and the 
quseatoTB were nominated by the comitia tributa, the senate, 
hitherto resting indirectly on the choice of the people (i. 
335), was now thoroughly based on direct popular election ; 
and thus made aa closo an approach to a representative 
government aa was compatible with the nature of tire oligarchy 
and the notions of antiquity generally. The senate had in 
course of time been converted from a corporation intended 
merely to advise the magistrates into aboard commanding the 
magistrates and self-governing ; it was only a consistent ad- 
vance in the same direction, when the right of nominating 
and cancelling senators originally belonging to the magis- 
trates waH withdrawn from them, and the senate was 
placed on the same legal basis on which the magistral cm' 
power itself rested. The extravagant prerogative of the 
censors to revise the list of the senate and to erase or add 
names at pleasure was in reality incompatible with an 
organized oligarchic constitution. As provision was now 
made for a sufficient regular recruiting of its ranks by the 
election of the quiestors, the censorial revisions became 
superfluous j and by their abeyance the essential principle at 
the bottom of every oligarchy, the irremoveable character and 
life-tenure of the members of the ruling order who obtained 
seat and vote, was definitively consohdrui^l. 

In respect to legislation Sulla contented himself with re- Regulations 
viving the regulations made in G6G, and securing to the '° t SB 
senate the legislative initiative, which had long belonged to I)™ s ^"'* 
it practically, hy legal enactment at least as against the tri- 
bunes. The burgeas-body remained formally sovereign ; but 
so far as its general assemblies were concerned, while it 

* We cannot strictly apaik of a fiied number of senators. Though the 
censors before S ilia [auriaiT.l uii cadi .'■ vision a list ut 300 pr-isoiii, (here 
alwavs fell to be added to this list thnse non-senators who filled curule offices 
between the time -.vlien tin? lift iviu-.!vawn iipnnii the preparation of the next i.:ie ; 
nnd after Sulla there were as many winters as there were surviving quest orians. 
But it may be piiibablv iis-'.tu''.1 thai Kalla mtaut to bring 1 1 it! senate up to 
5(!0 or 6U0 members; and this number results, if we ai-aiv.e that 20 new 
members, at an average age of 30, were admitted annually, and we estimate 
tin; avernce duration of the senatorial dignity at from 25 to 30 yean. At a 
numerously attended sitting of the, senate in Cicero's time 417 numbers were 
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seemed to the regent necessary carefully to preserve their 
names, he was still more careful to prevent any real ac.l ivitv 
on their port. Sulla dealt even with the franchise itself in 
the most contemptuous manner; he made no difficulty 
either in conceding it to the new burgess-communities, or 
in bestowing it on Spaniards and Celts en masse ; in fact, 
probably not without design, no steps were taken at all 
tor the adjustment of the burgess-roll, which nevertheless 
after so violent revolutions stood in urgent need of a revi- 
sion, if the government was at all in earnest with the legal 
privileges attaching to it. The legislative functions of the 
comitia, however, were not directly restricted ; there was no 
need in fact for doing so, for in consequence of the better 
secured initiative of the senate the people could not readily 
against the will of the government intermeddle with admi- 
nistration, finance, or criminal jurisdiction, and its legisla- 
tive co-operation was once more reduced in substance to the 
right of giving assent to alterations of the constitution. 

Of greater moment waa the participation of the bur- 
gesses in the elections — a participation which, apparently, 
could not be dispensed with without disturbing more than 
Coaptation Sulla's superficial restoration could or would disturb. The 
rc9ior«l in j Deferences of the movement party in the sacerdotal elee- 

loK tioua were SBt aside ; not oa] y tlle Domitian law of 65 °- 
94.' which transferred the election of the supreme priesthoods 
generally to the people (P. 204), but also the similar older 
enactments as to the Pontifex Maa&nas and the Curio Maxi- 
mus (ii. 357) were cancelled by Sulla, and the colleges of 
priests received back tho right of self-completion in its origi- 
nal absoluteness. In the case of elections to the magistra- 
cies the mode hitherto pursued was on the whole retained; es- 
cepfc in so far as the new regulation of the military command 
to be mentioned immediately certainly involved as its con- 
sequence a material restriction of the powers of the bur- 
gesses, and indeed in some measure transferred the right of 
bestowing the appointment of generals from the burgesseB 
to the senate. It does not even appear that Sulla now re- 
sumed tho previously attempted restoration of the Servian 
voting-arrangement (P. 267) ; whether it was that he re- 
garded tho particular composition of tho voting-divisions as 
altogether a matter of indifference, or whether it was that 
that older nrrongement seemed to him to augment the dan- 
gerous influence of the capitalists. Only the qualifications 
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were restored and partially raised. The limit of age requi- Rcgulaiing 
site for the holding of each office was enforced afresh ; as was ofthequnli- 
aUo the enactment that every candidate for the consulship ' l ^!'^'" ,s fi "' 
should have previously held the pnetorsbip, and every can- 0 **' 
didate for the prfetorship should have previously held the 
i|iuEstorehip, wlifirons the icifile ship was allowed to be passed 
over. The various attempts that had been recently made to 
establish a tyrannis under the form of a consulship continued 
tor several successive years led to special rigour in dealing 
with this abuse; and it was enacted that at leust two ye;u*s 
should elapse between the holding of one magistracy and 
the holding of another, and at least ten years should elapse 
before the same ofBce could be held a second time. In this 
latter enactment the earlier ordinance of 412 (i. 321) was 312. 
revived, instead of the absolute prohibition of all re-election 
to tho consulship which had been the favourite of the most 
recent ultra- oligarchical epoch (P. 72). On the whole, 
however, Sulla left the elections to take their course, and 
sought merely to fetter the authority of the magistrates in 
such a way that — let the incalculable caprice of the comitia 
call to office whomsoever it might — the person elected should 
not be in a position to rebel against the oligarchy. 

The supreme magistrates of the state were at this period Weakening 
practically the three colleges of the tribunes of the people, of ^ tri - 
the consuls and praitors, and the censors. They all emerged 
from the Sullaa restoration with materially diminished 
rights ; more especially the tribunician office, which appeared 
to the regent an instrument indispensable doubtless for 
senatorial government, but yet^— as generated by revolution 
and having a constant tendency to generate fresh revolutions 
in its turn — requiring to be rigorously and permanently 
shackled. The tribunician authority had arisen out of the 
right to annul tho official acts of the magistrates by veto, and, 
eventually, to fine any one who should oppose that right and 
to take steps for his further punishment ; this was still left 
to the tribunes, excepting that a heavy fine, destroying as a 
rule a man's civil status, was imposed on the abuse of the 
right of intercession. The further prerogative of the tri- 
bune to have access to the people at pleasure, partly for the 
purpose of making communications to them, partly for the 
purpose of submitting laws to be voted on, had been tho lover 
by which the Gracchi, Satuminua, and Sulpicius had revo- 
lutionized the state ; it was not abolished, but its exercise 
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was probably made dependent on a permission to be pre- 
viously requested from the senate.* Lastly it was added 
that the holding of the tribunate should in future disqualify 
for the acceptance of a higher office — an enactment, which, 
like many other points in Sulla's restoration, once more re- 
verted to the old patrician maxims, and, just as in the 
times before the admission of the plebeians to the civil ma- 
gistracies, declared the tribunate and the curule offices to 
be mutually incompatible. In this way the legislator of 
the oligarchy hoped to i:ln:i.']; i.ribiinidan ileiiiiijfk.mi.-'iii and hi 
keep all ambitious and aspiring men aloof from the tribuuute, 
but to retain it as an instrument of the senate both far 
mediating between it and the burgesses, and, should cir- 
cumstances require, for keeping in check the magistrates ; 
and, as the authority of the king and afterwards of the 
republican magistrates over the burgesses scarcely anywhere 
comes to light eo clearly as in the principle that they ex- 
clusively had the, right of addressing the people, so the 
supremacy of the senate, now first legally established, is 
most distinctly apparent in this permission which the leader 
of the people had to ask from the senate for every transaction 
with his constituents. 
Limitation The consulship and pnetorship also, although viewed by 
of the au- the aristocratic regenerator of itome with a more favourable 
T™" 1M " eye than the thoroughly suspicious tribunate, by no means 
gistraty. eaca p e( j that distrust towards its own instruments which is 
throughout characteristic of oligarchy. They were restricted 
with more tenderness in point of form, but in a way very 
sensibly felt. Sulla hero began with the partition of func- 
Rnsiibtion tions. At the beginning of this period the arrangement in 
of the eon- that respect stood as follows. As formerly there had de- 

>ubr :ind 

* To this the words of I.cpldus in SaDtuI {Hist. i. 11 Pid^i) rof.-i : 

: ttatini tarbidis Lepidi rotfatianitws ncqug mutto po3t tribunis redditu 
ticciUia gvoqao vcttent jxipithim tigitindi. That the liifniM'.- 'In] i:i:t rilln- 

£utik'J It.;.' li^flt oi ri::-.^|-.':ili^ miltt^-.' will, :1;0 pt-. . I -1 iL- :^ .-l].nVLL bv Liu. 

Dc Leg. iii. 4, 19 and room tWr!; ; ].y tlw puUwitum di 2Vi«wiis»us, whiih 
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volved on the two consuls the collective functions of the su- pngtorfon 
preme magistracy, bo there still devolved on them nil those i'uiictio.:* 
official duties for which distinct functionaries had not been by ^ fore the 
law established. This latter course had been adopted with the 5™)!,°' 
admin istration of justice in the capital, in which the consuls " 
according to a rule inviolably adhered to might not interfere, 
and with the transmarine provinces then existing — Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and the two Spains — in which, while the consul might 
no doubt exercise his imperium, he did so only exceptionally. 
In the ordinary course of things, accordingly, the six fielda 
of special jurisdiction — the two judicial appointments in the 
capital and tho four transmarine provinces — were appor- 
tioned among the sis prastors, while there devolved on the 
two consuls by virtue of their general powers the ma- 
i]ri£e:i:i'j!t of the I ion -judicial business of the capital and 
the military command in the continental possessions. 
Now as this general authority was doubly provided for, the 
one consul in reality remained at the disposal of the govern- 
ment, and in ordinary times accordingly those eight supreme 
annual magistrates fully, and in fact amply, sufficed. For ex- 
traordinary cases moreover power was reserved on the one 
hand to conjoin the non-military functions, and on the 
other baud to prolong the military powers beyond the term of 
their expiry (prorogare). It was not unusual to commit the 
two judicial offices to the same prasfcor, and to have the bu- 
siness of the capital, which in ordinary circumstances had to 
be transacted by the consuls, managed by the prwtor urban >.is ; 
whereas, as far as possible, the combination of several com- 
mands in the same hand was judiciously avoided. For that 
ease on the contrary a remedy was provided by the rule that 
there was no interregnum in the military imperium, so that, al- 
though it had its legal term, it yet continued after the arrival 
of that term dejure until a successor appeared and relieved 
his predecessor of the command; or — which is tin' Kime 
thing — the commanding consul or prtetor after the expiry of 
his term of office, if a successor did not appear, might con- 
tinue to act and was bound to do so in the consul's or 
prastor's stead. The influence of the senate on this ap- 
portionment of functions consisted in its having by use and 
wont the power of either giving effect to the ordinary rule, 
so that the six praetors allotted among themselves the sis 
special departments and the consuls managed the conti- 
nental non-judicial business, or prescribing some deviation 
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from it; it might assign to the consul a transmarine com- 
mand of especial importance at the moment, or include 
an extraordinary military or judicial commission— such as 
the command of the fleet or an important criminal inquiry — 
among the departments to be distributed, and might arrange 
the cumulations and prolongations thereby rendered neces- 
sary. In this case, however, it was simply the definition of the 
respective consular and preetorian functions oji each occasion 
which belonged to the senate, not the designation of the per- 
sons to assume tho particular office ; the latter uniformly 
took place by agreement amongthe magistrates concerned or 
by lot. The burgesses did not interfere in this further, than 
that they were in the earlier period sometimes asked to le- 
gitimize by special decree of the community the prac- 
tical prolongation of command that was involved in the non- 
arrival of relief (i. 32G) ; which, however, was required rather 
by the spirit than by the letter of the constitution, and soon 
fell into oblivion. In the course of the seventh century there 
were gradually added to the six special departments already 
existing six others, viz. the five new governorships of Mace- 
donia, Africa, Asia, Narbo, and Cilicis, and the presidency of 
the standing commission respecting exactions (P. 73). Wtth 
the daily extending sphere of action of the Eoman govern- 
ment, moreover, it was a case of more and more frequent 
occurrence, that the supremo magistrates were called to 
undertake extraordinary military or judicial commissions. 
Nevertheless the number of the ordinary supremo annual 
magistrates was not enlarged ; and there thus devolved on 
eight magistrates to be annually nominated — apart from 
emergencies — at least twelve special departments lo be 
annually occupied. Of course it was no mere acciiL-m, 
that this deficiency was not covered once for all by the 
creation of new pnetorships. According to the letter of 
tho constitution all the supreme magistrates were to be 
nominated annually by tho burgesses ; according to tho new- 
order or rather disorder — under which the vacancies that 
arose were filled up mainly by prolonging the term of office, 
and a second year was as a rule added by the senate to the 
magistrates legally serving for one year, but might also at 
discretion be refused— the most important and most lucrative 
places in the state were filled up no longer by the burgesses, 
but by the senate out of a list of competitors formed by the 
burgess elections. Since among these positions tho trans- 
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marine commands were especially sought after as being the 
niOBt lucrative, it was usual to intrust a transmarine com- 
mand on the expiry of their official year to those magistrates 
whom their office confined either in law or at any rate in 
fact to the capital, that ia, to the two pratora administering 
justice in the eity and frequently also to Uie consuls ; a course 
which was compatible with the nature of prorogation, since 
the official authority of supreme magistrates acting in Borne 
and in the provinces respectively, although differently en- 
tered on, was not in strict state-law different in kind. 

Such was the state of things which Sulla found existing, Regulation 
and which formed the basis of his new arrangement. Its of their 
main principles were, a complete separation between the f™"" 11 " 
political authority which governed in the burgess dis- 7 
tricts and the military authority which governed in the 
non-burgess districts, and an uniform extension of the dura- 
tion of the supreme magistracy from one year to two, the 
first of which was devoted to civil, and the second to 
military, functions. Locally the civil and the military Separation 
authority had certainly been long separated by the con- . ,lle In- 
stitution, and the former ended at the pvmerium, where ^jjJ^J,,. 
the latter began; but still tho same man held the supreme thority. 
political and the supreme military power united in his 
hand. In future the consul and pro tor were to deal with 
the senate and burgesses, the proconsul and proprsetor 
were to command the army ; but all military power was 
cut off by law from the former, and all political action from 
the latter. This primarily led to the political soparation Cisalpine 
of the region of Northern Italy from Italy proper. Hither- Gall! 
to they had stood perhaps in a national antagonism, mas- "orovii*"e' 
much as Northern Italy waa inhabited chiefly by Ligurians 
and Celt?, Central and Southern Italy by Italians ; but, in 
a political and administrative point of view, the whole con- 
tinental territory of im> .Roman state from the Straita to 
tho Alps including the Illyrian possessions — burgess, 
Latin, and non-Italian, communities without exception — 
was in the ordinary course of things under tho administra- 
tion of the supreme magiatratea who were acting in Eome, 
as in fact her colonial foundations extended through all 
this territory. According to Sulla's arrangement Italy 
proper, tho northern boundary of which waa at the same 
time changed from the .flisis to the Eubico, was — as a region 
now inhabited without exception by Roman citizens— made 
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subject to the ordinary Eoman authorities ; and it became 
one of the fundamental principles of Eoman state-law, that 
no troops and no commandant should ordinarily be sta- 
tioned in this district. The Celtic country south of the Alps 
on the other hand, in which a military command could 
not be dispensed with on account of the continued incur- 
sions of the Alpine tribes, was constituted a distinct 
governorship after the model of the earlier transmarine com- 
mands.* Lastly, as the number of praitors to be nominated 
yearly was raised from sis to eight, the new arrangement of 
the duties wbb such, that the ten chief magistrates to be 
nominated yearly devoted themselves, during their first year 
of office, as consuls or praetors to the business of the capital 
— the two consuls to government and administration, two 
of the prastors to the admiuist ration of civil law, the remain- 
ing six to the reorganized administration of criminal justice 
—and, during their second year of office, were as proconsuls 
or propnetors invested with the command in one of the ten 
governorships: Sicily, Sardinia, the two Spains, Macedonia, 
Asia, Africa, Narbo, Cilicia, and Italian Gaul. The already 

* For this hypothesis there is no other poof, eoifpl tliat Celtic Italy was 
as decidedly not a province— in the sense io which the word signifies a definite 
district administered -by a governor annually changed— in the earlier times, as 

Sulfa provweia GaUii Cisalpina. 

The case is much the same with the advancement of the frontier; we know 
that formerly the ^Isis, and in Cow's lime the liuMco. s, T ai :it,'l the r.ltir 
land from Italy, hut we do not know when the boundary was shifted. From 
the circumstance indeed, that Marcus Terentius Varro Luciillus as proprietor 
undertook a rcjr.iiti..n ft' rh.-- Moiilio:- in ::u district t»;;wi; , a tar aa.-f -iizbst,. 
(Oreili, Inner, 570), it has been inferred thatthat mint still have bi.n provincial 
75. land at least in the year after LmnuW prectorship G79, since the proprator 
had nothing to ilo mi Italian Mil. Itnt i- was only within p-»n,;-i« iii thai 
every prolonged important ceased of itself; in Italy, on the other hand, such 
a 1 1 ii.l ringed imjmira was even under Sulla's aianu^-incnt allowable, though 
not in ordinary circumstances occurring. Lucullns, therefore, might still have 
acted as pi op rat hi- In f.lra,,r.;;:i.-.jyi::i-iHin.tai:.r- then 1 ; lu' i:osa,b hypothesis 

i< If [ 'a I. 'I'll:, irty l.a-.a:llQ-. was al' i:a ly l.-i n 1 ■ il '. i win i 

32. in 672 engaged as commanding officer in this district f 1'. MH7 j and was probably, 
just like l'ompeius, furnished by Sulla with propratorinn powers; in this 
32. 81. character he must have regulated the boundary in question in t>72 or 673 
feorap. Appian. i. 95), so that no inference may be drawn thence as to the 
legal position o) tlir d:>ti-i:i. Ou the other build a remarkable hint is con- 
tained in the statement, that Sulla advanced the Roman pomeriwn (Seneca, de 
Brtv, Vitai, 14; Din, sli.i. "ki > ; H-hi<:!i distinction was by Roman state-law 
only accorded to one who hail advanced the bounds not of the empire, but of 
the city— that is, the bounds of Italy (i. 107). 
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mentioned augmentation of the number of qutcstors by 
Sulla to twenty was likewise connected with this arrange- 
By this plan, in the first instance, a clear and fised rule Belter ar- 
was substituted for the irregular modi: of distributing offices mug™™ 1 , 
hitherto adopted, a mode which invited all manner of vile «""«»««< 
manoeuvres and intrigues; and, secondly, the excesses of 
ma:;islot'ial authority were as fur as possible obviated and 
the influence of the supreme governing board was materially 
increased. According U. tlic previous a i range menu the only 
legal distinction in the empire was that drawn between the 
c-itv which was surrounded by the ring-wall, and the region 
beyond the ponmrium ; the new arrangement substituted for 
the city tlie new Italy thenceforth, as in perpetual peace, 
withdrawn from the regular m/vn'^ii.t ami contrasted with it 
the continental ami transmarine t.-rriti tries which, on the con- 
trary, were necessarily placed under nuiiian- commandants — 
the provinces as they were henceforth called. According to' Increase cf 
the former arrangement the same man had very frequently ,r * pwet 
remained two, and often more years in the same ofiice. The ^jj* 
new arrangement restricted the magistracies of the capital 
as well as the governor-hips t:iroi;:;h.iut. to one year ; and the 
special enactment that every governor should without fail 
leave his province within thirty days after Ins successor's 
arrival there, shows very clearly — particularlv if we take 
along with it the formerly mentioned prohibition of tho 
immediate re election of Ui^ lute magistrate to the same or 
another public office — what the tendency of these Hrrange- 
mcnts was. It was the time-honoured muiim by which the 
senate i.ail at otic time made tho monarchy subject to it, 
that the limitation of the magistracy in point of functions 
was favourable to democracy, and its limitation in point of 
time favourable to oligarchy. According to the previous 
arrangement Gains Marius had acted at once as head of the 
senate and as commander-in-chief of the state; if he had 
his own unskilfulness alone to blame for his failure to over- 

• As two quarters were sent to Sicily, mji r.nt- to ,-ii.:U t.f the oilier provinces, 
and as moreov.-i lii,- two ni-hau riim-iuis ti^.' : ii c : l-. ■ i i ■ ■■ t ■■? i.kh.ii'.j :i, 
conducting war, thi> I'uur ,[o;i-!.turs (■[' lin- [[■■•". a.irimietl lo subsist, uiuricHl 
magistrates were annually required for this office. The departmcDt of tho 
tiviliilii-tli qnii't'.r .-aunol lie ascertained. 

f The Italian confcJeitiCY was much older (i. 440) ; but it was a league of 
still.:", h.M, liii- ill- Sullun Italy, a Jciiiii'.e lerrib.ri- witliin the iini!,:d ItmiML 

late. 
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throw the oligarchy by mean^Df this double official power, care 
seemed now taken to prevent some possibly wiser successor 
from making a better nae of the same lever. According to 
the previous arrangement the magistrate immediately nomi- 
nated by the people might have had a military position ; 
the Sullan arrangement, on the other hand, reserved such a 
[nifiiiii'iii exchisivoly for those magistrates whom the senate 
confirmed in their authority by prolonging their ienu ol 
office. No doubt this prolongation of office bad now be- 
come a standing usage ; but it still — bo far as respects the 
auspices and the name, and constitutional formality in gene- 
ral — continued to be treated as an extraordinary extension 
of their term. This was no matter of indifference. No 
one, or at the utmost the burgess* alone, could depose the 
consul or prator from his office; the proconsul and pro- 
praetor were nominated and dismissed by the senate, so that 
by tliis enactment the whole military power, on which every- 
thing ultimately depended, became formally at any rate 
dependent on the senate. 
Shelving of Lastly we have already observed that the highest of all 
ihe censor- magistracies, the censorship, though not finally abolished, 
sn 'P- was shelved in the same way as formerly the dictatorship. 

Practically it might certainly be dispensed with. Provision 
was otherwise made for filling up the senate. Erom the 
time that Italy was practically tax-free and the army was 
substantially formed by enlistment, the register of those 
liable to taxation and service lost its chief significance ; and, 
if disorder prevailed in the equestrian roll or the list of those 
entitled to the suffrage, that disorder was probably not 
alto^'tber unwelcome. There thus remained only the 
current financial functions, which the consuls had hitherto 
discharged when, as frequently happened, no election of 
censors had taken place, and which they now took as a part 
of their ordinary official duties. Compared with the sub- 
stantial gain, that by the abeyance of the censorship the 
u^misl racy lost its crowning dignity, it was a matter of 
little moment and was not at all prejudicial to the sole 
dominion of the supreme governing corporation, that — with 
a view to satisfy the ambition of the senators now so much 
more numerous— the number of the Pontificeswas increased 

that of the Custodiers of Oracles from ten (i. 304), to fifteen 
each, and that of the Epulones from three (ii. 399) to seven. 
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In financial matters even under the former constitution Regulation 
the decisive voice lay with the senate ; the only point to be of the ^ 

derlg administration.' Sulla had found himself at first in no 

Asia Minor were soon expended for the pay of his nume- 
rous and constantly dwelling armv. Even ni'u-r the victory 
at the Colline gate the innate, seeing that the state-cheat 
had been carried off to Prteneste, had been obliged to re- 
sort to urgent measures. Various building-sites in the 

I'lipiln] and >nvev:]l port inns nt'ihc Cam |iaus:-n i io r: i :ii : is were 
.■sposcd to sale, the client Icings, the freed and allied com- 
munities, were laid ;nuii:r i-xlraordinary contribution, their 
lauded property and their customs-rei enues were in some 
cases confiscated, and in others new privik-^t-a were granted 
to them for money. But tho residuo of nearly £600,000 
found in the public cheat on the surrender of PrEencste, the 
public auctions which soon began, and other extraordinary 
resources relieved the embarrassment of the moment, Pro- 
vision was made for the future not so much by the reform 
in the Asiatic revenues, under which the tax-payers were the 
principal gainers and the state chest was perhaps at most no 
iuser, us by the resumption of the Cainpanian domains to 
which jEnaria was now added (P. 356), and above all by the 
abolition of the largesses of grain, which since tho time of 
Gaius Gracchus had eaten like a canker into tho Roman 
it nances. 

The judicial system on the other hand was essentially RtngMiiza- 
revolutionized, partly from political considerations, partly tion of the 
with a view to introduce greater unity and usefulness into .H™ 1 
the hitherto very insuiiieient and !i!n.'oiiii(.yli-d legislation on "-' 

the subject. Over and above the courts in which the whole previous 
burgesses decided on appeals from the sentence of the magis- arrange- 
trate, there existed at this timo two sorts of procedure nwilts - 
bafore jurymen. In the ordinary procedure, which was Ordinary 
applieable to all cases adapted according to our view for a praerfnve. 
criminal or civil pnu'ess with the exception of crimes imme- 
diately directed against the state, one of the two prietors 
of the capital technically adjusted the cause and a yulij: 
nominated by him decided it on the basis of this adjust- 
ment. The extraordinary procedure again was applicable 
to particular civil or criminal cases of importance, for which, 
instead of the -single judex, a special jury had been ap- 
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Ptrmment pointed by special laws. Of this sort were the special tribunals 
speobl constituted for particular cases (e. g. Pp. 152, I8G) ; the 

Quccstioxcs. landing comroissional tribunals, such as were appointed 
for exactions ( P. 73 ), for poisoning and assassination 
(P. 112), perhaps also for bribery at elections and other 

Centum™-- crimes in the course of the seventh century ; and, lastly, the 

nl court, court of the hundred and five or more briefly the hundred 
men, also called, from the shaft of a spear employed iu the 
process as to property, the spear-court (hasta). The period 
and circumstances in which this spear-court, which, had 
jurisdiction in processes as to Eoman inheritance, originated, 
are involved in obscurity ; but they must, it may be presumed, 
have been nearly the same as in the case of the essentially 
similar criminal commiaaions mentioned above. As to the 
preaidency of these different tribunals there were different 
regulations in the respective ordinances appointing them : 
thus there presided over the tribunal as to exactions a prator, 
over the assassination-court a president specially nominated 
from those who had been aiililes, over the spear-court several 
directors taken from the former qusstors, The jurymen both 
for the ordinary and for the extraordinary procedure were, in 
accordance with the Gracchan arrangement, taken from the 
con-senatorial men of equestrian census : in the case of the 
spear-court alone three jurymen were nominated by free 
election from each of the thirty-five tribes, and the court 
waa composed of these hundred and five men. 

Hulhn Bulla's le:uli[ii; iclonnn were of & threefold character. 

Qu**iionea. First, he very considerably increased the number of the 
jury-courta. There were henceforth separate judicial com- 
missions for exactions; for murder, including arson and 
perjury ; for bribery at elections ; for high treason and 
any dishonour dono to the Eoman name ; for adultery ; 
for the most heinous cases of fraud — the forging of wills 
and of money ; for the most heinous violations of honour, 
particularly for injuries to the person and disturbance of the 
domestic peace ; perhaps alao for embezzlement of public 
moneys, for usury and other crimes ; and for each of these 
old or new tribunals Sulla issued a special ordinance set- 
ting forth the crime and form of criminal procedure. The 
authorities, moreover, were not deprived of the right to 
appoint in case of emergency special courts for special 
groups of crimes. As a result of this arrangement the 
popular tribunals on the one hand, and ti inordinary judicial 
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procedure on the other were materially restricted, inasmuch 
as processes of high treason for instance were withdrawn 
from the former, and the more serious fa! si h cations and in- 
juries from the latter; but apart from this there wob no 
change in either institution. Secondly, na respects the pre- 
sidency of the courts, six pratore, as we have already men- 
tionedj wero now available for the superintendence of the 
different jury-courts, besides whom special directors were 



once more installed in the office of jurymen in room of the 
Gracchan equites : in the spear-court alone, so far as we 
know, the previous arrangement continued to subsist. 

The political aim of these enactments — to put an end to 
the share which the equites had hitherto had in the govern- 
ment — is clear as day ; but it as little admits of doubt, that 
these were not mere measures of a political tendency, but 
that they formed the first attempt to amend the Roman 
criminal procedure and criminal law, which had since the 
struggle between the orders fallen more and more into con- 
fusion. From this Sullan legislation dates the distinction — 
substantially unknown to the earlier law — between civil and 
criminal causes, in the sense which we now attach to these 
expressions ; henceforth a criminal cause appears as that 
which comes before a bench of jurymen, a civil cause as that 
which comes befoiv tin: individual judex. The whole body of 
the Sullau ordinances aa to theQiiffisdiwes maybe characterized 
at once as the first Roman code after the Twelve Tables, and 
ns the first criminal code specially issued at all. But in the 
details also there appears a laudable and liberal spirit. 
Singular as it may sound regarding tho author of the proscrip- 
tions, it remains nevertheless true, that he abolished the 
punishment of death for political offences ; for, as according 
to the Roman custom which Sulla retained unchanged the 
people only, and not the jury-commission could sentence to 
forfeiture of life or to imprisonment (P. 1 r2), tho trans- 
ference of processes of high treason from the burgesses to a 
standing commission amounted to the abolition of capital 
punishment for such offences. On the other hand, the restric- 
tion of the pernicious special commissions for particular cases 
of high treason, of winch the Varian commission (P. 2;tG) in 
the Social war had been a specimen, likewise involved an im- 
provement. The whole reform was of singular and lasting 
benefit, and a permanent monument of the practical, mode- 
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rate states manly spirit, which made its author well worthy, 
like the old decemvirs, to step forward between the parties 
as sovereign mediator with his code of law. 
['dies lavi. "We may regard aa an appendii to these criminal laws the 
police ordinances, by which Sulla, putting the law in room 
of the censor, again enforced good discipline and strict 
manners, ami. by CMnljl^k-ji!; new nnmimini rail's instead of 
the old ones which had long been antiquated, attempted to 
restrain luxury at banquets, funerals, and otherwise. 
The toman Lastly, the development of an independent Itoinan muni- 
"HK'i'spil cipal system was the work, if not of Sulla, at any rate of the 
eastern. s u ]| atl eU och. The idea of organically incorporating the 
community as a subordinate political unit in the higher 
unity of the state was originally Iwei^i to antiquity; eity 
and Btate were throughout the Hellene-Italic world 
necessarily coincident, and it was otherwise only under 
Oriental despotism. In so far there was no proper muni- 
cipal system originally either in Greece or in Italy. The 
Roman policy, in particular, adhered to this view with its 
peculiar tenacious consistency ; still in the sixth century the 
dependent communities of Italy were either, in order to their 
keeping their municipal constitution, constituted as formally 
sovereign states of no n- burgesses, or, if they obtained the 
Boman franchise, were — although not prevented from organ- 
izing themselves as commonwealths — deprived of strictly 
municipal rights, so that in all burgess-colonies and burgess- 
municipia eveu the administration of justice and the charge 
of buildings devolved on the Eoman pwetors and censors. 
The utmost to which Borne consented was to allow at least the 
most urgent law-suits to be settled on the spot by a deputy 
(prcefectus) of the prcetor nominated from Borne (i 4si4). The 
provinces were similarly dealt with, except that the governor 
there came in place of the authorities of the capital. In the 
free, that is, formally sovereign cities the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction was administered by the municipal magistrates 
according to the local statutes ; only, unless altogether spe- 
cial privileges stood in the way, every Boman might either 
as defendant or as plaiotiff request to have his cause de- 
cided before Italian judges according to Italian law. For 
the ordinary provincial communities the Boman governor was 
the only regular judicial authority, on whom devolved the su- 
perintendence of all processes. It was a great matter when, 
as in Sicily, in the event of the defendant being a Sicilian, 
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the governor wsb bound fay the provincial statute to give 
a native judex and to allow him to decide according to 
local usage ; in most of the provinces this seems to have 
depended on the pleasure of the presiding magistrate. 

In the seventh century this absolute centralization of the 
public life of the Boman community in the one focus of 
Home was given up, so far as Italy at least was concerned. 
Now that Italy was a single civic community and the civic 
territory reached from the Arnus and Eubico down to the 
Sicilian straits (I*. 367}, it was necessary to consent to the 
formation of smaller civic communities within that larger 
unit. So Italy was organized into communities of full bur- 
gesses ; on which occasion also the larger cantons that were 
dangerous from their size were probably broken up, so 
far as this had not been done already, into several smaller 
town- districts (P. 234). The position of these new com- 
munities of full burgesses was a compromise between that 
which had belonged to them hitherto as allied states, and 
that which by the earlier law would have belonged to them 
as integral parts of the Human community. Their basis 
was in general the constitution of the former formally 
sovereign Latin community, or, so far as their constitu- 
tion in its principles resembled the Boman, that of the 
Eoman old patrician -consular community ; only care was 
taken to apply to the same institutions in the municipium 
names different from, and inferior to, those used in the capi- 
tal, or, in other words, in t he state. A burgess-assembly was 
placed at the head, with lac prerogative of issuing municipal 
statutes and nominating the municipal magistrates. A muni- 
cipal council of a hundred members acted the part of the 
Eoman senate. The administration of justice was conducted 
by four magistrates, two regular judges corresponding to the 
two consuls, and two market-judges corresponding to the 
eurule osdiles. The functions of the censorship, which 
recurred, as in Home, every five years and, to all appearance, 
consisted chiefly in the superintendence of public buildings, 
were also undertaken by the supreme magistrates of the 
community, namely the oruii !;□■>■ </::n.;i\:iri, who in this case as- 
sumed the distinct iiv i;i:i>of Juana-tri :" with censorial or quin- 
quennial power." The municipal funds were managed by two 
quaators. Beligi'>us tur.ctioiis ji.-::iinr:iy devolved ontbr two 
colleges of men of priestly lori? niune known to tho earliest 
Lutiu constitution, the i.iunn ij :.l I'liulilici a and Augurs. 
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Relation of With reference to the relation of this secondary political 
the muni- organism to the primary organism of the state, all political 
L-ipmm to prerogatives generally belonged to the former as well as to the 
ea * latter, and consequently the municipal decree and the impe- 
rium of the municipal magistrates bound the municipal bur- 
gess just as the decree of the people and the consular mvptrhan 
bound the Roman. This led, on the whole, to a co-ordinate 
exercise of power by the authorities of the state and of the 
town; both had, for instance, the right of valuation and tax- 
ation, so that in the case of any nviuicipal valuations and 
taxes those prescribed by Rome were not taken into ac- 
count, and vtC6 versa; public buildings might be instituted 
both by the Roman magistrates throughout Italy and by 
the municipal authorities in their own district, and so in. 
other cases. In the event of collision, of course the com- 
munity yielded to the state and the decree of the people in- 
validated the municipal decree. A formal division of func- 
tions probably took place only in the adinininlratiiiii of jus- 
tice, where the system of pure co-ordination would have led 
to the greatest confusion. In criminal procedure probably 
all capital causes, and in civd procedure those more difficult 
eases which presumed an independent action on the part of 
the presiding magistrate, were reserved for the authorities 
and jurymen of the capital, and the Italian municipal courts 
were restricted to the minor and less complicated lawsuits 
or to those which were very urgent. 
Rise of the The origin of this li;Ji;ui municipal system has not been 
muniajiiiim. recorded. It is probable that its germs may be traced to 
exceptional regulations for the great burgess-colonies, which 
were founded at the end of the sixth century (ii. 333) ; at 
least several, in themselves indifferent, formal differences 
between burgess-colonies and burgeBB-nrantbtptiitend to show 
that the new burgeBS-colony, which at that time practically 
took the place of the Latin, had originally a better position 
in state-law than the far older burgess •muttidpium, and the 
advautage can perhaps have only consisted in a municipal 
constitution approximating to the Latin, such as afterwards 
belonged to all burgess-colonies and burgess-m unicipia. The 
new organization is first distinctly traceable* in the revolu- 
tionary colony of Capua (P. 325) ; and it admits of no doubt 
that it was first fully applied, when all the hitherto sove- 
reign towns of Italy bad to be organized, in consequence of 
the Social War, as burgess-communities. "Whether it was 
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the Julian kw, or the censors of 6G8, or Sulla, that first 8a. 
arranged the details, cannot be determined : the intrusting 
of the censorial functions to the duumviri seems indeed to 
have been, introduced after the analogy of the Sullau ordi- 
nance superseding the censorship, but may be equally well 
referred to the primitive Latin constitution to which the 
censorship waa unknown. In any case this municipal con- 
stitution—inserted in, and subordinate to, the state proper — 
is one of the most remarkable and momentous products of 
m the Sullan period, and of the life of the Eoman state gene- 
rally. Antiquity was certainly as little able to dovetad the 
city into the state as to develop of itself representative govern- 
ment and other great principles of our modem slate-life; 
. but it carried its political development up to those limits at 
which it outgrows and bursts its assigned dimensions, and 
this was the case especially with Bome, which in every re- 
spect stands on the line of separation between the old and 
the new intellectual worlds. In the Sullan constitution the 
collective assembly and the urban character of the common- 
wealth of Rome on the one hand vanished almost into a 
meaningless form ; the community subsisting within the 
state on the other hand was completely developed in the 
Italian municipium. Down to the name, which in such cases 
no doubt is tho half of the matter, this last constitution of 
the free republic carried out the representative system and the 
idea of the state resting on the basis of the municipalities. 

Tho municipal system in the provinces was not altered 
by this movement ; the municipal authorities of the non-free 
towns remained, on the contrary, special exceptions apart, 
confined to administration and police, from which no doubt a 
certain |ui itiiii-'isn. ove- sljui canity of crimes for c\:u;ip!e. 
could not be separated. 

Such was the const, tat ion which Lucius Cornelius Sulla In- praslon 
gave to the commonwealth of Home. The senate and eqnos- >dii«d Uj 
trian order, tin; burgesses and proletariat Italians and pm- 11 '' ' 
rincials, accepted it as it wart dictated to them by the uooT 
regent, if not without grumbling, at any rnlo without re- 
belling: not so the Suiiuti officers. The lloman army had Oppottmu 
totally changed its character. Jt had certainly been ren- o! ' ,hf ' 
dered by the Marian reform more ready for action and more ofBcm - 
militaruy useful than when it did not fight before the walls 
of Numantia ; but if had at tho same time been converted 
from a burgess-force into a set of mercenaries who showed 
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no fidelity to the state at all, and proved faithful to the 
officer only when he had the skill personally to gain their 
attachment. The civil war had given fearful evidence of 
this total revolution in the spirit of the army i six generals, 
Albiuus (P. 257), Cato (P. 258), Kufus (P. 271), Flaceus 
(P. 307), China (P. 328), and Gaius Carbo (P. 342), had 
i ;i 1 1 1 ■ : i during its course by the hands of their ,-uldieivi , Sulla 
alone, hail hitherto been able to retain the mastery of the 
dangerous crew, and that only, in fact, by giving the rein to 
all their wild desires as no Eoman general before him had 
ever done. If the blame of destroying the old military dis- 
cipline is on this account attached to him, the censure is not 
exactly without ground, but yet without justice ; he was in- 
deed l lie tirst. h'.mian magistrate who was enabled to discharge 
his military and political tank only by coming forward as a 
condottiere. He had not however taken the military dicta- 
torship for the purpose of malting the state subject to the 
soldiery, but rather lor the purpose of compelling everything 
in the state, and especially the army and the officers, to sub- 
mit once more to the authority of civil order. "When this be- 
camo evident, an opposition arose against him among bis 
own staff. The oligarchy might play the tyrant as respected 
other citizens ; but that the generals also, who with their 
good swords had replaced the overthrown senators in their 
seats, should now be summoned to yield implicit obedience 
to this very senate, seemed intolerable. The very two officers 
in whom Sulla had placed most confidence, resisted the new 
order of thiDgs. When Gna?us Pompelus, whom Sulla had 
intrusted with the conquest of Sicily and Africa and had 
selected for his son-in-law, after accomplishing bis task re- 
ceived orders from the senate to dismiss his army, he omitted 
to comply and fell little short of open insurrection. Quintus 
Ofella, to whose firm perseverance in front of Pncncsl e t lie- 
success of the last and sorest campaign was essentially due, 
in equally open violation of the newly issued ordinances 
became a candidate for the consulship without having held 
the inferior magistracies. "With Pompeius there was effected, 
if not a cordial reconciliation, at any rate a compromise. 
Bulla, who knew his man sufficiently not to fear him, did not 
resent the impertinent remark which Pompcius uttered to his 
face, that more people concerned themselves with the rising 
than with the setting sun ; and accorded to the vain youth 
the empty honours to which his heart clung (P. 344). 
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If in this instance lie appeared lenient, he showed on the 
other hand in the case of Ufella that he was not disposed 
to allow his marshals to take advantage of him ; as soon as 
the latter had appeared unconstitutionally as candidate, 
Sulla had him cut down in the public market-place, and 
then explained to tin: assembled citizens that the deed was 
done by Ids orders and the reason for doing it. So this signi- 
ficant opposition of the stun" to the new order of thingB was 
no doubt silenced for the present ; but it continued to subsist 
and furnished the practical corn muni hit on Sulla's saving, that 
what he did on this occasion could not; bo done a second time. 

One thing still remained — perhaps the most difficult of liestoratbr. 
all : to bring the exceptional state of tilings into accord- of ctmstitu. 
ance with the paths prescribed by the new or old laws. It tional °'^"- 
mis facilitated bv Hie circumstance, that Sulla never lost 
sight of this as 'his ultimate aim. Although the Valerian 
law gave him absolute power and gave to each of his ordi- 
nances the forco of law, ho had nevertheless availed himself 
of this extraordinary prerogative only in the case of measures 
which were of transient importance and to take part in 
which would simply have uselessly compromised the senate 
and burgesses, especially in the case of the proscriptions. 
Ordinarily lie had himself observed those regulations which 
he prescribed for the future. That the people was con- 
sulted, we read in the law as to the quaestors which is still 
in part extant ; and the same is attested of other laws, e. g. 
the sumptuary law and those regarding the confiscations of 
domains. In like manner the senate was previously con- 
sulted in the more important administrative acts, such as 
in the sending forth and recall of the African army and in 
the conferring of the charters of towns. In the same spirit 
Sulla caused consuls to be elected even for 673, through which g4_ 
at least the odious custom of dating officially by the regency 
was avoided; nevertheless the power still lay exclusively 
with the regent, and the election was directed so as to 
fiill on secondary personages. But in the following year 
(674) Sulla revived the ordinary constitution in full effi- 80. 
cieney, and administered the state as consul in concert with 
his comrade in arms Quintus llctellus, retaining the regency, 
but allowing it for the time to lie dormant. He saw well 
how dangerous it was for his own very institutions to per- 
petuate, the miliary dictatorship. When the new slate of 
things seemed likely to hold its ground and the largest and 
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moat important portion of the new arrangements had bean 
completed, although various matters, |>ari.inilarly in coloni- 
zation, still remained to be done, he allowed the elections for 
79. C75 to hare free course, declined re-election to the consul- 
ship as incompatible with liia own ordinances, and at the 
79. beginning of 675 resigned the regency soon after the new 
Sulla re- CO i,sula Publius ServiliQB and Appius Claudius had entered 
* IB «oct* on ou ' ce - Even CB 1' 0UB hearts wore impressed, when the 
regal man, who had hitherto dealt at his pleasure with the life and 
property of millions, at whose nod so many heads had 
fallen, who had mortal enemies dwelling in every street of 
Borne and in every town of Italy, and who without an ally 
of equal standing und even, strictly speaking, without the 
support of a fixed party had brought to an end his work of 
reorganizing the state, a work offending a thousand in- 
terests and opinions — when this man appeared in the mar- 
ket-place of the capital, voluntarily renounced his plenitude 
of power, discharged his armed attendants, dismissed his 
lictors, and summoned the dense throng of burgesses to 
speak, if any ono desired from him a reckoning. All were 
silent : Sulla descended from the rostra, and on foot, attended 
only by his friends, returned to his dwelling through the 
midst of that very populace, which eight years before had 
razed his house to the ground. 
Character of Posterity has not justly appreciated either Sulla himself 
Sulla. or his work of reorganization, as indeed it is wont to judge 
unfairly of persons who oppose themselves to the current 
of the times. In fact Sulla is one of the most marvellous 
characters — we may even say a phenomenon unique — in 
history. Physically and mentally of sanguine temperament, 
blue-eyed, fair, of a complin ion singularly white but blush- 
ing with every passionate emotion ■ tik>'.ii;ii uihiTwii'i.' a hand- 
some man with piercing eyes — he seemed hardly destined to 
be of more moment to the state than his ancestors, who Binee 
the days of his great-great-grandfather Publius Cornelius 
290. 277. Eufinus (consul in ■iGi, 477), one of the most distinguished 
generals ami at the same time the must ostentatious man of 
the times of 1'yrrhus, had remained in second-rate posit ions. 
He desired iVum lift: nutlim^ but. serene enjoyment. Beared 
in the refinement of Biich cultivated luxury as was afc that 
time naturalized even in the h-sa ueauliv st.aiaUirial families 
of Borne, he quickly possessed himself of all the plenitude of 
sensuous and intellectual enjoyments which the combina- 
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tion of Hellenic polish and Soman wealth could secure. 
He was equally welcome as a pleasant companion in the 
aristocratic saloon arid aa a good comrade in the camp ; his 
acquaintances, high and low, found in him a sympathizing 
friend and a ready helper in time of need, who gave hia 
gold with far more pleasure to his embarrassed comrade 
than to his wealthy creditor. Passionate was his homage 
fo the wine-cup, still more passionate to women ; even 
in his later years he was no longer the regent, when after 
the business of the day was finished ho took his place at 
table. A vein of irony — wc might perhaps say of buftbonery 
—pervaded his whole nature. Even when regent ho gave 
orders, while conducting the public sale of the property of 
the proscribed, that a donation from the spoil should" be 
given to the author of a wretdu'd pam^yrio which was 
handed to him, on condition that the writer should promise 
never to sing his praises again. When be justified before 
the burgesses the elocution of Ofella, lie did so by relating 
to the people the fable of the countryman and the lice. He 
delighted to choose his companions among actors, and was 
fond of sitting at wino not only with Quintus Eoscius the 
Soman Talma, but also with far inferior players ; indeed 
he was himself not a bad singer, and even wrote farces for 
performance within his owu circle. Yet amidst these jovial 
Bacchanalia he lost neither bodily nor mental vigour ; he 
was in the rural leisure of his last years still zealously 
devoted to the chase, and the circumstance that he brought 
the writings of Aristotle from conquered Athens to Rome 
testifies at least to his interest in more serious reading. The 



him. Sulla had nothing of tho blunt hauteur which the 
grandees of Rome were fond of displaying in presence of the 
Greeks, or of the pomposity of narrow-minded great men ; 
on the contrary he freely indulged his humour, appeared, to 
the scandal probably ot many of his countrymen, in Greek 
towns in the Greek dress, or induced his aristocratic com- 
panions to drive their chariots personally at the games. He 
retained still less of those half-patriotic, half-selfish hopes, 
which in countries of free constitution allure every youth of 
talent into the political arena, and which he too like a:l 
others probably at one time felt. In such a life as his was, 
oscillating between passionate intoxication and more than 
sober awaking, illusions axe speedily dissipated. Desiring 
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and striving probably appeared to him folly in a world, wliicli 
withal was absolutely governed by chance, and in which, if 
men were to strive after anything at all, this chance could be 
the only aim of their efforts. He followed the general tend- 
ency of the age to be addicted at once to unbelief and to 
superstition. His whimsical credulity was not the plebeian 
superstition of Manila, who got a priest to prophesy to him 
for money and determined his actions accordingly ; still less 
was it the sullen belief of the fanatic in destiny ; it was that 
faith in the absurd, which necessarily makes its appearance 
in every man who has thoroughly ceased to believe in a con- 
nected order of things— the superstition of the fortunate 
player, who deems himself privileged by fate to throw on 
each and every occasion the right number. In practical 
matters Sulla understood very well how to satisfy ironically 
the demands of religion. "When he emptied the treasuries of 
the Greek temples, he declared that the man could never 
fail whose chest was replenished by the gods themselves. 
When the Delphic priests reported to him that they were 
afraid to send the treasures which he asked, because the 
harp of the god emitted a clear sound when they touched 
it, he returned the reply that they might now send them 
all the more readily, as the god evidently approved his 
designs. Nevertheless he fondly flattered himself with the 
idea that he was the chosen favourite of the gods, and in an 
altogether special manner of the goddess to whom down to 
his latest years he assigned the pre-eminence, Aphrodite. In 
his conversations as well as in his autobiography ho often 



held with him in dreams and omens. He had more right 
than most meu to be proud of his achievements ; lie was 
not so, but he was proud of his uniquely faithful fortune. 
He was wont to say that every improvised enterprise turned 
out better with him than those which were systematically 
planned ; and one of his strangest whims — that of regularly- 
stating the number of those who had fallen on his side in battlo 
as nil— was nothing hut the childishness of a child of fortune. 
It was but the utterance of his natural disposition, when, 
having reached the culminating point of his career and 
seeing all his contemporaries at a dizzy depth beneath him, 
he assumed the designation of the Fortunate — Sulla Felix 
— as a formal surname, and bestowed corresponding appel- 
lations on his children. 
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Hothing lay further from Sulla, than systematic ambition. Sulla's r o 
He had too much sense to regard, like 1 he average aristocrats Jitica] ul- 
of his time, tho inscription ot* his mime in the roll of the con- ™ a - 
aula as the aim of his life ; he was too indifi'crent and too 
little of an ideologue to be disposed voluntarily to engage in 
I lie reform of the rotten structure of the state. JIo remained 
— where birth and culture placed him — in the circle of 
fashionable society, and passed through the usual routine of 
office ; he had no occasion to exert himself, ami left such ex- 
ertiou to the political working bees, of whom there was in 
truth no want. Thus in 647, on the distribution of the qutcs- 107. 
torial appointments, accident brought him to Africa to the 
Lead-quarters of Gaius Marius- The untried man-of-fashion 
from the capital was not very well received by the rough 
boorish general and hia experienced staff. Provoked by this 
reception Sulln, fearless and skilful as he was, rapidly made 
himself master of the profession of arms, and in his daring 
expedition to Mauretania first displayed that peculiar com- 
bination of audacity and cunning, with reference to which 
his contemporaries said of him, that bo was half lion half 
fox and that the fox in him was more dangerous than the 
lion. To the young, highborn, brilliant officer, who was 
eoinetfetlly the real means of ending the vexatious Nu- 
midiau war, the most splendid career now lay open : lie took 
part also in the Cimbnan war, and ms.nife.su-d Ids singular 
talent for organization in the management of the difficult 
task of providing supplies; nevertheless ;lie pleasures of 
the capital still had more attraction for him than war or 
even polities. During his praitorship, which office he held 
in 661 after having failed in a previous candidature, it once 93. 
more chanced that in his province, ihe least important of 
all, the first victory over king Mithradates and the first 
treatv with the mighty Arsacids, as well as their first humi- 
liation, occurred. The civil war followed. It was Sulla 
mainly, who decided the first act of it- — the Italian insurrec- 
tion — in favour of Rome, and thus won for himself the con- 
sulship by his sword ; it was he, moreover, who when consul 
suppressed with energetic rapidity the Sulpician revolt. 
Fortune seemed to make it her business to eclipse the old 
hero Marius by means of t Ids younger officer. The capture 
of Jugurtha, the vanquishing of ."Uiiliradates, both of which 
Marius had striven for in vain, were accomplished in subor- 
dinate positions by Sulla : in the Social war, in whieb. 
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Marius lost his renown as a general and was deposed, Sulla 
established his military repute and rose to the consulship ; 

the revolution of CGG, whiim ;;t the .^uue time :md 

above all a personal conflict between the two generals, 
ended with Marius' outlawry and flight. Almost without 
desiring it, Sulla had become the most famous general of 
his time and the shield of the oligarchy. New and more 
formidable crises ensued— the Mithradatic war, the Cinnan 
revolution; Sulla's star continued always in the ascendant. 
Like the captain who seeks not to quench the flames of his 
burning ship but continues to fire on the enemy, Sulla, 
while the revolution was raging ia Italy, persevered un- 
shaken in Asia till the public foe was subdued. So soon as 
he had done with tliat foe, he crushed the reign of anarchy 
and saved the capital from the firebrands of the depurate 
Samnites and revolutionists. The moment of his return 
home was for Sulla an overpowering one in joy and in pain : 
he himself relates in his memoirs that during his first night 
in Eome he had not been able to close an eye, and we may 
well believe it. But still bis task was not at an end; bis 
star was destined to rise still higher. Absolute autocrat as 
was ever any king, and yet constantly bent on abiding by 
the ground of formal right, he bridled the ultra-reactionary 
party, annihilated the Gracchan constitution which had 
for forty years restrained the oligarchy, and compelled first 
the powers of the capitalists and of the urban proletariate 
which had entered into rivalry with the oligarchy, and ulti- 
mately the arrogance of the sword which had grown up in 
the bosom of his own statf, to yield once more to the law 
which be fortified afresh, lie established the oligarchy on a 
more independent footing than ever, placed the magisterial 
pouci' as a ministering instrument in its hands, committed 
to it the legislation, the courts, the supreme military and 
financial power, and furnished it with a sort of body-guard 
in the liberated slaves and with a sort of army in the settled 
military colonists. Lastly, when the work was finished, the 
creator gave way to his own creation ; the absolute autociat 
became voluntarily once more a simple senator. In all this 
long military and political career Sulla never loBt a battle, 
was never compelled to retrace a single step, and, led 
astni v neither by friends nor by foes, brought bis work to the 
goal which he had himself proposed. He had reason, indeed, 
to thank his star. The capricious goddess of fortune seemed 
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in his case for onee to have exchanged caprice for steadfast- 
ness, and to have taken a pleasure in loading her favourite 
with successes and honours — whether he desired them or 
not. But history must he more just towards him than he 
was towards himself, and must place him in a higher rank 
than that of the mere favourite of fortune. 

We do not mean that the Sullan constitution was a work Sulk and 
of political genius, such as those of Gracchus and Cnssar. hii w ° rlt - 
There does not occur in it — and, indeed, its very character as 
a restoration implies that Buch should be the case— a single 
new idea in statesmanship. All its most essential features 
— admission to the senate by the holding of the quiestor- 
ship, the abolition of the censorial right to eject a senator 
from the senate, the initiative of the senate in legislation, the 
conversion of the tribunician office into an instrument of the 
senate for fettering the imperium, the prolonging of the dura- 
tion of office to two years, the transference of the command 
from the popularly elected magistrate to the senatorial pro- 
consul or proprietor, and even the new criminal and municipal 
arrangements — were not created hy Sulla, but were institu- 
tions which had preriously grown out of the oligarchic go- 
vernment and which he merely regulated and Hied. And 
even as to the horrors attaching to his restoration, the pro- 
scriptions and confiscations — are they, compared with the 
doings of Nasica, Popillius, Opimius, Cajpio and so on, any- 
thing else than a legal embodiment of tbe traditionary 
oligarchic mode of getting -rid of opponents? On the 
Eoman oligarchy of this period no judgment can be passed 
save one of inexorable and remorseless condemnation ; and, 
like everything else connected with it, the Sullan constitution 
is involved in that condemnation. But we do not wrong the 
sacredness of history through a praise which the gifted cha- 
racter of a bad man bribes us into bestowing, when we suggest 
that Sulla was far less answerable for the Sullan restoration 
than the body of the Eoman aristocracy which had ruled as 
a clique for centuries and had every year become more ener- 
vated and embittered by age, and that all that was insipid 
and all that was infamous therein is ultimately traceable to 
that aristocracy. Sulla reorganized the state, not, however, 
like the landlord who puts his shattered estate and house- 
hold in order according to his own discretion, but like the 
temporary manager who faithfully obeys his instructions : 
it is superficial and false in that case to roll the final and 

vol. ra. 2 o 
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essential responsibility over from the master to the manager 
We estimate Sulla's importance much too highly, or rather 
we dispose of those terrible proscription b, ejections, and 
restorations— for which there never could be and never was 
any compensation — on far too easy terms, when we regard 
them as the work of a bloodthirsty tyrant whom accident 
liad placed at the head of the state. These and the ter- 
rorism of the restoration were the deeds of the aristocracy, 
and Sulla was nothing more iti the matter than, to use the 
poet's expression, the executioner's aie following the 
conscious thought as itB unconscious instrument. Sulla 
carried out that part with rare, in fact superhuman, perfec- 
tion ; but within the limits, which it laid down for him, his 
working was not only grand but even useful. Never has 
any aristocracy deeply decayed and decaying still further 
from day to day, such as was the Roman aristocracy of that 
time, found a guardian so willing and able as Sulla to wield 
for it the sword of the general and the pen of the legislator 
without any regard to the gain of power for himself. There 
is no doubt a difference between the case of an officer who 
refuses the sceptre from public spirit and that of one who 
throws it away from ennui; but, so far as concerns the total 
absence of political selfishness — although, it is true, in this 
respect only — Sulla deserves to be named side by side with 
"Washington. 

v»tue of But the whole country — and not the aristocracy merely — 
the Suiun was more indebted to him than posterity is willing to con- 
tirai" ^ esa ' Sulla definitely terminated the Italian revolution, in 
so far as it was based on the disabilities of individual less 
privileged districts as compared with others of better rights, 
ami, by compelling himself and his party to recognize the 
equality of the rights of all Italians in presence of the law, 
he became the real and final author of the full political 
unity of Italy — a gain, which was not too dearly purchased 
even by so many troubles and streams of blood. Sulla how- 
ever did more. For more than half a century the power of 
Borne had been declining and anarchy had been her perma- 
nent condition : for the government of the senate with the 
Giaechan constitution was anarchy, and the government of 
Cinna and Carbo was a yet far worse illustration of the ab- 
sence of a master-hand (the sad image of which is most 
clearly reflected in that equally confused and unnatural league 
with the Samnites), the most indistinct, most intolerable. 
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and most mischievous of all conceivable political conditions — 
in fnct the beginning of the end. We do not go too far 
when we assert that the long- undermined Koman common- 

by hia intervention in Asia and Italy ^saved its existence. 
It is true that Sulla's constitution had as little endurance 
os that of Cromwell, and it was not difficult to see that his 
structure was no solid one ; but it is arrant thoughtlessness 
to overlook the fact that without Sulla most probably the 
very sit* of the building would have been swept away by 
the waves ; and the blame of its want of stability does 
not fall primarily on Sulla. The statesman builds only 
so much as in the sphere assigned to him he can build. 
"What a man of conservative views could do to save the old 
constitution, Sulla did ; and he himself had a foreboding 
that, while he might probably erect a fortress, he would be 
unable to create a garrison, and that the utter wort hie ssness 
of the oligarchs would render any attempt to save the 
oligarchy vain. His constitution resembled a temporary dike 
thrown into the raging breakers ; it was no reproach to the 
builder, if some ten years afterwards the waves swallowed 
up a structure reared in defiance of nature and not defended 
even by those whom it sheltered. The statesman has no 
need to be referred to highly commendable isolated reforms, 
auch as those of the Asiatic revenue-system and of criminal 
justice, that ho may not summarily dismiss Sulla's ephe- 
meral restoration ; ho wi]l admire it as a reorganization 
of the Roman commonwealth judiciously planned and on 
the whole consistently carried out under infinite difficulties, 
and he will place the deliverer of Kome and the accom- 
plisher of Italian unity below, but yet in the same class with, 
Cromwell. 

It is not, however, the statesman alone who has a voice in. Immoral 
judging the dead ; and with jnstice outraged human feeling ™<l mper- 
will never reconcile itself to what Sulla did or suffered others fi ™' lultnw 
to do. Sulfa not only established his despotic power by un- g ulla e n re _ 
scrupulous violence, but in doing so called things by their (torntion. 
right name with a certain cynical frankness, through which ho 
has irreparably offended the great mass of the weakhearted 
who are more revolted at the name than at the thing, while the 
cool and dispassionate character of hiB crimes makes them 
certainly appear to the moral judgment more revolting than 
the crimes that spring from passion. Outlawries, rewards 
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to executioners, confiscations of goods, summary procedure 
with insubordinate officers had occurred a hundred times, 
and the obtuse political morality of ancient civilization had 
for such things but lukewarm censure; but it was unexam- 
pled that the names of the outlaws should be publicly 
poated up and their heads publicly exposed, that a aet sum 
should bo fixed for the bandits who slew them and thut it 
should be duly entered in the public account -books, that 
the confiscated property should bo brought to the hammer 
like the spoil of an enemy in the public market, that the 
general should order a refractory ofllcer to be at oaee cut 
down and acknowledge the deed before all the people. This 
public mockery of humanity was also a political error; it 
contributed not a little to envenom later revolutionary 
crises beforehand, and on that account even now a dark 
shadow deservedly rests oh the memory of the author of 
the proscriptions, 

Sulla may moreover be justly blamed that, while in all 
important matters he acted with remorseless vigour, in 
subordinate and more especially in personal questions he 
very frequently yielded to his sanguine temperament and 
dealt according to his likings or dislikings. Wherever he 
really felt hatred, as for instance against the Marians, 
he allowed it to take its course without restraint even 
against the innocent, and made it his boast that no one had 
better requited friends and foes.* He scorned not to take 
advantage of his place and power to accumulate a colossal 
fortune. The first absolute monarch of the Eoman state, he 
forthwith TeriSed the maxim of absolutism — that the laws 
do not bind the prince— in the case of those laws which he 
himself issued as to adultery and extravagance. But his 
lenity towards his own party and his own circle was more 
pernicious for the state than his indulgence towards 
himself. The laxity of his military discipline, although it 
was partly enjoined by his political exigencies, may be 
reckoned as coming under this category ; but fa* more per- 
nicious was his indulgence towards his political adherents. 
The extent of his forbearance occasionally is hardly credible ; 
for instance Lucius Murena was not only released from 
• Euripides, Media, 807 :— 

Motifs in •pathy kI?8iv% vomit** 
Mi;!' Vuxniav, b\\b eaxipov TpoVou, 
Vapt?av ixOnoli Hal tpiAounr f uufHj. 
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punishment for defeats which he sustained through arrant 
Jolly and insubordination (P. 345), but was even allowed a 
triumph ; Gnteua Pomucius, who had behaved still worse, waa 
still more extiavagantly honoured by Sulla (P. 344, 378). 
The extensive range and the worst enormities of the pro- 
scriptions and confiscations probably arose not so much 
from Bulla's own wish as from this spirit of indifference, 
which in his position indeed waa hardly more pardonable. 
That Sulla with his intrinsically energetic and yet withal 
indifferent temperament should conduct himself very va- 
riously, sometimes with incredible indulgence, sometimes 
with inexorable severity, may readily he conceived. The 
saying repeated a thousand times, that he was before his 
regency a good-natured mild man but when regent a blood- 
thirsty tyrant, carries in it its own refutation ; if he as re- 
gent displayed the reverse of his earlier gentleness, it must 
rather be said that he punished with the same careless non- 
chalance with which lie pardoned. This half-ironical fri- 
volity pervades his whole political action. It is always as 
if the victor, just as it pleased him to call his merit in gain- 
ing victory good fortune, esteemed the victory itself of no 
Talue ; as if he had a partial presentiment of the vanity and 
perishableuess of bis own work ; as if after the manner of a 
steward be preferred making repairs to pulling down and re- 
building, and allowed himself in the end to be content with 
a sorry patchwork to conceal the flaws. 

But, such as he was, this Don Juan of politics was a man Sulla afta 
of one mould. His whole life attests the internal equili- his "t»e- 
brium of his nature ; in the most diverse situations Sulla mcnt - 
remained unchangeably the same. It was the same temper, 
which after the brilliant successes in Africa made him seek 
once more the idleness of the capital, and after the full 
possession of absolute power made him find rest and refresh- 
ment in hia Cuman villa. In his mouth the saying, that 
public affairs were a burden w hich he threw off so soon as 
be might and could, was no mere phrase. After his resigna- 
tion he remained entirely like himself, without peevishness 
and without affectation, glad to be rid of public affairs and 
yet interfering now and then when opportunity offered. 
Hunting and fishing and the composition of his memoirs 
occupied his leisure hours ; by way of interlude he arranged, 
at the request of the discordant citizens, the internal affairs 
of the neighbouring colony of Puteoli as confidently and 
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speedily as he had formerly arranged those of the capital. 
His last activity on his sick bed had reference to the collec- 
tion of a contribution for the rebuilding of the Capitoline 
temple, of which he was not allowed to witness the comple- 
Demli of tion. Little more than a year after his retirement, in the 
Sulla. sixtieth year of his life, while yet vigorous in body and mind, 
he was overtaken by death; after a brief confinement to a sick- 
bed — he was writing at his autobiography two days even 
before his death— the rupture of a blood-vessel* carried him 
78. off (676). His faithful fortune did not desert him even in 
death. He could have no wish to he drawn once more into the 
disagreeable whirlpool of party-struggles, and to be obliged 
to lead his old warriors once more aeainBt a new revolution ; 
yet such was the state of matters at his death in Spain and in 
Italy, that he could hardly have been spared this task had 
bis life been prolonged. Already, when it was suggested that 
His funeral, he should have a public funeral in the capital, numerous 
voices, which had been silent in his lifetime, were raised 
there against the last honour which it was proposed to show 



dread of his old soldiers too vivid : it was resolved that the 
body should be conveyed to the capital and that the ob- 
sequies should be celebrated there. Italy never witnessed a 
grander funeral solemnity. In every place through which 
the deceased was borne iu regal ottire, with his well-known 
standards and fasces before him, the inhabitants and above 
all his old troops joined the mourning train ; it seemed as 
if the whole army would once more meet round the hero in 
death, who had m life led it so often and never except to 
victory. So the endless funeral procession reached the 
capital, where the courts kept holiday and all business was 
suspended, and two thousand golden chapleta awaited the 
dead— the last honorary gifts of the faithful legions, of the 
cities, and of his more intimate friends. Sulla, faithful to 
the usage of the Cornelian house, had ordered that his body 
should be buried without being burnt ; but others were 
more mindful than he was of what past days had done and 
future days might do : by command of the senate the 
corpse of the man, who had disturbed the bones of MariuB 
from their rest iu the grave, was committed to the flames. 
Headed by all the magistrates and the whole senate, by the 

* Not pthiriasii, B! another account slate. ; Tor the simple reason that such 
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priests and prieateaaea in their official robea and the band 
of noble youthB in equestrian armour, the procession arrived 
at the great market-place ; at thia spot, filled by his achieve- 
menta and almost by the sound as jet of his dreaded worda, 
the funeral oration was delivered over the deceased; and 
thence the bier was borne on the ahoulders of senators to the 
Campus Martins, where the funeral pile waa erected. "While 
the flames were blazing, the equites and the soldiers held 
their race of honour round the corpse ; the aalies of the 
regent were deposited in the Campus Martins beside the 
tombs of the oil kings, and the Roman women mourned for 
him for a year. 
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which has reached almost to our own times. But in inter- 
nal development also this epoch bears the same character. 
The old organization collapses irretrievably. The Roman 
commonwealth was planned as a civic community, which 
through its free burgess-body gave to itself rulers and laws; 
which was governed by these duly advised rulers within 
these legal limits with kingly freedom ; and around which 
the Italian confederacy, as an aggregate of free civic com- 
munities essentially homogeneous and cognate with the 
Roman, and the body of extra- Italian allies, as an aggregate 
of Greek free cities and barbaric peoples and principalities 
— both more superintended, than domineered over, by tbe 
community of Homo —formed a double circle. It was the 
final result of the revolution — and buth parties, the nomi- 
nally conservative as well as the democratic party, had co- 
upi-rati/d towardu it and concurred in it — that <>l this 
venerable structure, which at the beginning of tho present 
epoch, though fuil of thinks and tottering, s'.ill abiud erect, 
nut one stone was at its close left upon another. The 
holder of sovereign power was now cither a single manor a 
close oligarchy at one time of those who were noble, at an- 
other of those who were wealthy. The burgesses had lost 
all real share in the government. The magistrates were 
instruments without independence in the hands of the holder 
of power for the time being. The civic community of Eome 
had broken down by its unnatural enlargement. The Italian 
confederacy had been merged in the civic community. The 
body of extra-Italian allies was in full course of being con- 
verted into a body of subjects. The whole organic classifi- 
cation of the Roman commonwealth had gone to wreck, and 
nothing was left but a crude mass of more or less disparate 
elements. The state of matters threatened to end in utter 
anarchy and in the inward and uuUvui'il disHyhitiou nf the 
state. The political movement tended thoroughly towards 
the goal of despotism ; the otdy point still in dispute was 
whether the close circle of the noble families, or the senate 
of capitalists, or a monarch was to be despot. The political 
movement followed thoroughly the paths that led to des- 
potism ; the fundamental principle of a free commonwealth 
— that the contending powers should reciprocally confine 
themselves to indirect coercion — had become effete in the 
eyes of all parties alike, and on both sides the fight for 
power began to be carried on first by the bludgeon, and 
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Boon by the sword. The revolution, at an end in bo far as 
the old constitution was recognized by both sides aa finally 
set aside and the aim and method of the new political de- 
velopment were clearly settled, had yet up to this time die- 
covered nothing but provisional solutions for this problem 
of the reorganization of the state ; neither the Gracchan 
nor the Sullan constitution of the community bore the stamp 
of finality. But the bitterest feature of this bitter time 
was, that even hope and effort failed the clear-seeing patriot. 
The sun of freedom with all its endless store of blessings 
was constantly drawing nearer to its setting, and the twi- 
light was settling over the very world that was still ao 
brilliant. It was no accidental catastrophe which patriotism 
and genius might have warded off; it was old social evils — 
at the bottom of all, the ruin of the middle class bv the 
slave proletariate — that brought destruction on the Roman 
commonwealth. The most sagacious statesman was in the 
plight of the physician, to whom it is equally painful to 
prolong or to abridge the agony of his patient. Beyond 
doubt it was the better for the interests ot Rome, the more 
quickly and thoroughly a despot Bet aside all remnants of 
the ancient free constitution, and invented new forms and 
expressions for the moderate measure of human prosperity 
for which absolutism leaves room : the intrinsic advantage, 
which belonged to monarchy under the given circumstances 
as compared with any oligarchy, lay mainly in the very 
circumstance that such a despotism, energetic in pulling 
down and energetic in building up, could never be exer- 
cised In- ;l collegiate board. But such calm considerations 
do not mould history ; it is not reason, it is passion alone, 
that builds for the luture. The Romans had just to wait 
in order to see how long their commonwealth would continue 
unable to live and unable to die, and whether it would ul- 
timately find its master and, so far as might bo possible, ita 
regenerator in a man of mighty gifts, or would collapse in 
misery and weakness. 
Kiimnws of It remains that we should notice the economic and social 
thfstaie. relatione of the period before ns, bo far as we have not 
already done so. 

Italian re- The finances of the state were from the commencement of 
venuei. (.^is epoch substantially dependent on the revenue from the 
provinces. In Italy the land-tax, which had always occurred 
there merely as an extraordinary impost by the 'aide of the 
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ordinary domanial and other revenues, had not been levied 
since the battle of Pydna, bo that absolute freedom from 
land-tax began to be regarded as a constitutional privilege 
of Roman landed property. The royalties of the state, 
such as the salt monopoly (ii. 329) and the right of coinage, 
were not now at least, if ever at all, treated as soureeB of 
income. The new tax on inheritance (ii. 383) was allowed 
to fall into abeyance or was perhaps directly abolished. 
Accordingly the Eoraan exchequer drew from Italy in- 
cluding Cisalpine Gaul nothing but the produce of the 
domains, particularly of the Campanian territory and of the 
gold mines in the land of the Celts, and the revenue from 
manumissions and from goods imported by sea into the 
Boman civic territory not for the personal consumption of 
the importer. Both of these may be regarded essentially as 
taxes on luxury, and they certainly must have been con- 
siderably augmented by the extension of Boman citizenship 
and at the same time of Boman customs -dues to all Italy, 
probably including Cisalpine Gaul. 

In the provinces tho Boman state claimed directly, as its ; 
private property, the whole domain of the cities destroyed > 
by martial law and — in those states where the Boman 
government came in room of the former rulers— the landed 
property possessed by the latter. By virtue of this right 
the territories of leontiui, Carthage, and Corinth, the do- 
manial property of the kings of Maccdon, Pergamus, and 
Cyrene, the mines of Spain and Macedonia were regarded 
as Boman domains ; and, in lite manner with the territory 
of Capua, were leased by the Boman censors to private con- 
tractors for a certain proportion of the produce or a fixed sum 
of money. We have already explained that Gaius Gracchus 
went still further, claimed the whole land of the provinces 
as domain, and in the case of the province of Asia practically 
carried out this principle ; inasmuch as he legally justified 
the decuma, scriptura, and vectigalia levied there on the ground 
of the state's right of property in the land, pasture, and 
coasts of the province, whether these had previously be- 
longed to the king or to private persons (P. 115, 122). 

There do not appear to have been at this period any 
royalties from which the state derived profit, as respected 
the provinces ; the prohibition of the culture of the vine 
and olive in Transalpine Gaul did not benefit the state-chest 
as such. On the other hand direct and indirect taxes were 
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levied to a great extent The client states recognized as fully 
sovereign — such as the kingdoms of Numidia and Cappadocia, 
the allied states (civitates ftederatai) of Rhodes, Measann, Tau- 
romenium, Massilia, Gades — were legally exempt from tax- 
ation, and merely bound by their treaties to support the Ro- 
man republic in time of war by regularly furnishing a fixed 
number of ships and men at their own expense, and, as a 
matter of course in case of need, by rendering extraordinary 
Tmca. aid of any kind. The rest of the provincial territory on the 
other hand, even including the free cities, was throughout 
liable to taxation ; the only exceptions were the cities invested 
with the Roman franchise, such as Narbo, and the communi- 
ties on which immunity from taxation was specially conferred 
(oioitakt immuws), such as Centuripa in Sicily. The direct 
taxes consisted punly — as in Sicily mid Sardinia— of a title to 
the tenth * of the sheaves and other field produce as of grapes 
and olives, or, if the land lay in pasture, to a corresponding 
scriplura; partly — as in Macedonia, Achaia, Cyrene, the 
greater part of Africa, the two Spains, and by Sulla's ar- 
rangements also in Asia— of a fixed sum of money to be paid 
annually by each community to Rome (stipendium, tributum). 
This amounted, e.g. for all Macedonia to 600,000 denarii 
(£24,000), for the small island of Gyaros near Andros to 
150 denarii (£6 4s.), and was apparently on the whole low 
and less than the tax paid before the Itoman rule. Those 
ground-tenths and pasture-moneys the state farmed out to 
private contractors on condition of their paying fixed quan- 
tities of grain or fixed sums of money ; with respect to the 
latter money-payments the state drew upon the respective 
communities, and left it to these to assess the amount, 
according to the general principles laid down by the Roman 
government, on the persons liable, and to collect it from 
them.t The indirect taxes consisted— apart from the 

* This tai-tcnth, which the state levied from private landed property, is to 
111! i:!ii!ii-]v ilisliiijSui-Ji"!! I:" 111 ilk- ;uc[iriet<M*-i tusttl, kVk'a if iuipu.i-.l hi thi 
domain-land. The former was let in Sicily, and was fixed once for all ; the 
latter— which, however, in Sicily only applied to the land acquired by Roma 
after the fir^t Punic war, not lo the territory of Leontini (comp. Corpus Inscr. 
Lot. p. J 01 ) — was let by the censors in Rome, and the proportion of produce 
payable and of her u>:i.iii:<n;« ivi'iv ii-gLiliiti-l tli.'ir .li*:ri'1:..]i ■:'(>'. Y-.rr. iii. 
6, 13; v. 21, 53; <k Leg. Age. I. 2, 4; ii. IS, 48), 

t The mode of proceeding was apparently as follows. The Roman govern- 
ment fiied in the first instance the kind and the amount of the tai. Thus in 
Asia, fur instance, according tu the ari-any-m.Tit of Sulln and Caisar the tenth 
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subordinate moneys levied from roads, bridges, and canals 
— mainly of customs-duties. The customs-duties of an- 
tiquity were, it' not exclusively, at any rate principally port- 
dues, less frequently frontier-dues, on imports and exports 
destined for sale, and were levied by each community m its 
ports and its territory at pleasure. The Romans recog- 
nized this principle generally, in so far as tho original 
^iIht-l! of the customs did not extend further than the range 
of the Roman franchise and the limit of the customs was by 
no means coincident with the limits of the empire, so that a 
general imperial tariff was unknown : it was only by means 
of state treaties that a total exemption probably from, 
customs-dues ia the client communities was secured for it- 
self by the Roman state, and in various cases also at least 
iiivuui'jibli: terms in the interests of the Roman burgesses. 
But in those districts, which had not been admitted to 
alliance with Rome but; were in the condition of subjects 
proper and had not acquired immunity, the customs fell eta 
u matter of course to the proper sovereign, that is, to the 
Roman community ; and in consequence of this several 
large regions within the empire were constituted as separate 
Roman customs-districts, in which the several communities 



sheaf was levied (Appian. B. C. v. 4) ; tho Jews by Casir'a edict contributed 
eteryweond ymrafourtliufiheseed ^Joseph, iv. 10, S; corap. ii. 5); in Cilicia 

land occupied, Die number of doorways? 1 tho number of 'haul 'of children and 
ski I'm iV.r.r,.',::- .::,,ih,i,i ,:I T „: m'-:,„;i,i, Ciw, A,l !■:■„,, . iii. 8, .">, .villi ivl'.Tim;f> 

10 Cilicia ; ipipos M Tp yij jta! toTs trw/iuffi*. Appian. Fun. 135 with rcfer- 

if soy one did not pay this in proper time, his tm-debt was sold just as in 
itome, i. e., it was handed over to a con traitor with an adjudication lo collect 
it (cerulitio tributorvm, (Jie. Ad yam. iii. 8,5; anit omo'rai venditas, Cic. ad 
Ati. v. 113). The produce of these taxes flowed into the coffers of the leading 
communities— the Jews, for instance, had to send their corn to ffidon— and 
from these coffers the fixed amount in money was then convoyed to Homo, 
These taxes also r,o~. lm i;J, Wied indirectly, and the intermediate agent 

011 her i ct.ii:u ■..!. ;i |ii— ci] Luai!,fauccs, a part of tho produce of the tales 
£>:■ tiii:i--lr'. nr n.H.'il to it from ki' oiv:i .nli.,t;.n:v; the dill i notion between 
this mode of levying; and the other by means of the publican) lay merely in 
the circuit) stance, that in the former the pnl lie ::ui imnti^ of the contributors, in 
the latter Batnan pin-ate speculators, constituted the intermediate agency. 
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allied or privileged with immunity were isolated as ex- 
empt from Eoman customs. Thus Sicily even from the 
Carthaginian period formed a distinct customs-district, on 
the frontier of which a tax of 5 per cent, on the value was 
levied from all imports or exports ; thus on the frontiers 
of Asia there was levied in consequence of the Semproniun 
law (P. 115) a similar tax of 2i per cent. ; in like manner 
the province of Narbo, exclusively the domain of the Eoman 
colony, was organized as a Eoman customs-district. These 
arrangements may have been, in addition to their fiscal 
objects, jwrtiy o.va-non'd by the rouirce.iiiablc p- rinse .■>:' 
cbeckiugtbc eoi^lus'on ::;i:iv;ibly ir - ><■; out of a variety of 
communal tolls bv a:i uniform regulation of froDtier-dues. 
The levying of the customs, like that of the tenths, was 
without exception leased to middlemen. 
Cots nf The ordinary burdens of Soman taxpayers wcto limited 
wUBOtwo. to these imposts ; but we may not overlook the fact, 
that the PipcnfurH of collection were very considerable, and 
the contributors paid an amount disproportionately great 
as compared with what the Human government received. 
For, wliiit: the system of collecting taxes by middlemen, and 
e^pi'ciailv hv j;< r.erai liwee.-j, is : .v. itsHl" M.i- r.io.-.t pensive; 
of all, in Jliime i:ie active cuuipeti'.iju was aggravated to aD 
extreme degree by the Blight extent to which the letlings 
were subdivided and the immense aggregation of capital. 
Requisi- To these ordinary burdens, however, fell to he added in 
tl00S - the first place the requisitions which were made. The costs 
of military administration were in law defrayed by the 
Eoman community. It provided the commander of every 
province with the means of transport and all other requi- 
sites ; it paid and provisioned the Eoman soldiers in the 
province. The provincial communities had to furnish merely 
housing, wood, hay, and similar objects free of cost to the 
magistrates and soldiers ; in fact the free towns were even 
ordinarily exempted from the winter quartering of the troops 
— permanent camps were not yet known. If the governor 
therefore needed grain, ships, slaves to man them, linen, 
leather, money, or aught else, he was no doubt absolutely at 
liberty in time of war — nor was it far otherwise in time of 
peace— to demand such supplies according to his discretion 
and exigencies from the subject-communities or the sovereign 
protected states ; but these were, like the Eoman land-tax, 
treated legally as purchases or advances, and the value was 
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immediately or afterwards made good by the Roman ex- 
chequer. Nevertheless these requisitions became, if not in 
the theory of state-law, at any rato practically oue of the 
most oppressive burdens of the provincials ; and the more 
so, that the amount of compensation was ordinarily settled 
by the government or by the governor after a one-sided 
fashion. "We meet indeed with several legislative restric- 
tion on this dangerous right of requisition of ibe Roman 
chief magistrate : for instance, the rule already mentioned, 
that in Spain there should not be taken from the country 
people by requisitions of grain more than the twentieth, 
sheaf, and that the price of this should be equitably settled 
(ii. 212) ; the fixing of a maximum quantity of grain to be 
demanded by the governor for the wants of himself and hia 
retinue; the previous adjustment of a definite and high 
rale of compensation for the grain which was frequently re- 
quired, at least from Sicily, for the wants of the capital. But, 
while by such rules the pressure of those requisitions on tbo 
economy of the communities and of individuals in the pro- 
vince was probably mitigated here and there, it was by no 
means removed. In extraordinary crises this pressure un- 
avoidably increased and often went beyond all bounds, for 
then in fact the requisitions not [infrequently assumed the 
form of a punishment imposed or that of voluntary contri- 
butions enforced, and compensation was tbus wholly with- 
held. Thus Sulla in 670-G71 compelled the provincials 84-83. 
of Asia Minor, who certainly had very gravely offended 
against Rome, to furnish to every common soldier quartered 
among them forty-fold pay (per day 16 denarii = 10s.) to every 
centurion seventy-five -fold pay, in addition to clothing and 
meals along with the right to invite guests at pleasure ; thus 
the same Sulla soon afterwards imposed a genera! contribu- 
tion on the client and subject communities (P. 371), in 
which case nothing, of course, was said of repayment. 

Further the local public burdens are not to bu left out of Local bur- 
view. They must Tiave been,, comparatively, very consider- 
able ;* for the costs of administration, the keeping of the 
public buildings in repair, and generally all civil expenses 
were borne by the local budget, and the Roman government 

* For eiample, in Judajn the town of Joppa paid 26,075 modii of corn, the 
other Jews the tenth sheaf to tin- mtivi: ^■■mb: u, which fell to be added the 
:i;mpi<-tr:lii]ts and the payment to Sidon destined for the Romans. In Sicily 
too, in addition to the Roman tenth, a very considerable local taxation was 
-sisod from property. 
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simply undertook to defray the military expenses from their 
cotiers. But even of this military budget considerable items 
were devolved on the cumin unities— such as the expense of 
making and maintaining the non-Italian military roads, the 
costs of the fleets in the non-Italian seas, nay even in great 
part the outlay for the army, inasmuch as the forces of the 
client-states as well as those of the subjects were regularly 
liable to serve at the expense of their communities within 
their province, and began to be employed with increasing 
frequency even beyond it— Thracians in Africa, Africans in 
Italy, and so on — at the discretion of the Eomans (P. 200). 
If the provinces only and not Italy paid direct taxes to the 
government, this was equitable in a financial, if not in a 
political, aspect so long as Italy alone bore the burdens and 
expense of the military system ; but from the time that 
this system was abandoned, the provincials were, in a financial 
point of view, decidedly overburdened. 
Eitoninns. Lastly we must not forget the great chapter of injustice, 
by which in manifold ways the Soman magistrates and 
farmers of the revenue augmented the burden of taxation 
on the provinces. Every present which the governor 
took might be treated legally as an exaction, and even his 
right of purchase might be restricted by law ; nevertheless 
the exercise of his public functions offered to him, if he was 
disposed to do wrong, ample pretexts for doing so. The 
quartering of the troops ; the free lodging of the magistrates 
and of the host of adjutants of senatorial or equestrian 
rank, of clerks, lictors, heralds, physicians, and priests ; the 
right which the messengers of the state had to be forwarded 
free of cost ; the approval of, and providing transport for, the 
supplies payable in kind ; above all the forced sales and the 
requisitions — gave all magistrates opportunity to bring 
home princely fortunes from the provinces. And the plun- 
dering became daily more general, the more that the control 
of the government appeared to be worthless and that of 
the capitalist^courts to be dangerous in reality to the upright 
magistrate alone. The institution of a standing commission 
regarding the exactions of magistrates in the provinces, .oc- 
casioned by the frequency of complaints as to such eases, in 
143. 605 (P. 73), and the laws as to extortion following each 
other so rapidly and constantly augmenting its penalties, 
show the daily increasing height of the evil, as the Milometer 
shows the rise of the flood. 
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Under all these circumstances even a taxation moderate 
in theory might become extremely oppressive in its actual 
operation ; and that it was so is beioml doubt-, although 
the financial oppression, which the It "" 
bankers exercised over the provinces, w; 



abus 



xation with all the 

:i Rome drew from Aggrrpu 



to not more than 20'i' millions of sesterces (.r.2,ll,>i).(j00) ; 
that ia only two-thirds of the sum which the king of Egypt 
drew from his country annually. The proportion can only 
seem strange at the lirst glamr. The I'tolomios turned to 
account the valley of the Kile as great plantation-owners, 
and drew immense sums from (heir monopolv of the com- 
mercial iiiletTU'.irse with I he Hist; tlio Roman treasury was 
not much more than the joint military chest of the com- 
munities united under Rome's protection. The net produce 
was probably st ill less in proportion. The only provinces 
yielding a considerable surplus were perhaps Sicily, where 
the Carthaginian system of taxation prevailed, and more 
especially Asia from the. time that Ghiub Gracchus, in 
order to provide for hiH largesses of corn, had carried out 
the confiscation of the soil and a neral domanial tax at ion 
there. According to main fold testimonies the finances of 
the Roman state were essentiallv deuendeut on the revenues 
of Asia. The assertion sounds quite credible that the other 
provinces on an average cost nearly as much as they brought 
in; in fact those which required a considerable garrison, 
such as the two Spains. Transalpine Gaul, and Macedonia, 
probably often cost more than they yielded. On the whole 
certainly the Roman treasury in ordinary times possessed a 
surplus, which enabled them amply to defray the expense of 
the buildings of the state and city, and to accumulate a 
vol. in. 2 d 
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reserve-fund ; but even the figures appearing for these 
objects, when compared with the wide domain of the Roman 
rule, attest the small amount of the net proceeds of the 
Soman taxes. In a certain sense therefore the old principle 
equally honourable and judicious— that the political hege- 
mony should not be treated as a privilege yielding profit — 
still governed Rome's financial administration of the pro- 
vinces as it had governed that of Italy. "What the Roman 
community levied from its transmarine subjects was, as a 
rule, re-expended for the military security of the transmarine 
possessions ; and if these Roman imposts fell more heavily 
on those who paid them than the earlier taxation, in so far 
as they were in great part expended abroad, the substitu- 
tion, on the other hand, of a single ruler and a centra- 
lized military administration for the many petty rulers and 
armies involved a very considerable financial saving. It is 
true, however, that this principle of a better and earlier age 
came from the very first to bo infringed and mutilated by the 
numerous exceptions which were allowed to prevail. The 
ground-tenth levied by Hiero and Carthage in Sicily went 
far beyond the amount of an annual war-contribution. With 
justice moreover Scipio jEmilianus says in Cicero, that it 
was unbecoming for the Roman burgess-body to be at the 
same time the ruler and the tax-gatherer of the nations. 
The appropriation of the customs-dues was not compatible 
with the principle of disinterested hegemony, and the high 
rates of the customs as well as the vexations mode of levy- 
ing them were not fitted to allay the sense of the injustice 
thereby inflicted. Even as early probably as this period the 
name of publican became synonymous among the Eastern 
peoples with that of rogue and robber : no burden contri- 
buted so much as this to make the Roman name offensive 
and odious especially in the East. But when Q-aius Gracchus 
and those who called themselves the "popular party" in 
Rome came to the helm, political sovereignty was declared 
in plain terms to be a right which entitled every one who 
shared in it to a number of bushels of corn, the hegemony 
was converted into a direct ownership of the soil, and the 
most complete system of making the most of that ownership 
was not only introduced but with shameless candour legally 
justified and proclaimed. It was certainly not a mere acci- 
dent, that the hardest lot in this respect fell precisely to 
the two least warlike provinces, Sicily and Asia. 
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An approximate measure of the condition of Eoman TMpancet 
finance at this period is furnished, in the absence of definite ™<1 public 
statements, first of all by the public buildingB. In the buiMio S*- 
earlier portion of this epoch these were prosecuted on the 
greatest scale, and the construction of roads in particular 
had at no time been ho energetically pursued. In Italy 
the great southern highway of probably earlier origin, which 
as a prolongation of the Appian road ran from Eome by 
way of Capua, Bene ven turn, and Yenusia to the porta of 
Tarentum and Brundisium, had attached to it a branch- 
road from Capua to the Sicilian straits, a work of Publius 
PopilliuH Eufus, consul in 622. On the east coast, where 132. 
hitherto only the section from Fanum to Ariminum had 
been constructed as part of the Flaminian highway (ii. 83) 
the coast road was prolonged southward as far as Brundi- 
sium, northward by way of Hatria on the Po as far as 
Aquileia, and the portion at least from Ariminum to Hatria 
was formed by the Popillius just mentioned in the same 
year. The two gTeat Etruscan highways — the coast or 
Aurelian road from Eome to Pisa and Luna, which was 
in course of formation in 631, and the Cassian road leading 123. 
by way of Sntrium and Clusium to Arrctium and Florentia, 
which seems not to haye been constructed before 683 — • 171. 
were probably first recognized at this time as Eoman public 
highways. About Eome itself new projects were not re- 
quired ; but the Mulvian bridge (Ponte Molle), by which 
the Flaminian road crossed the Tiber not fax from Eome, 
was in 645 reconstructed of Btone. lastly in Northern 10S. 
Italy, which hitherto had possessed no other artificial road 
than the Flaminio-^milian terminating at Placontia, the 
great Postumian road was constructed in 606, which led 1*8. 
from Genua by way of Dertona, where probably a colony waa 
founded at the same time, Placentia, where it joined the 
Flaminio-^lmilian road, Cremona and Verona to Aquileia, 
and thus connected the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic seas; to 
which was added the communication established in 645 by 109, 
Marcus iEmilius Scaurua between Luna and Genua, which 
connected the Postumian road directly with Eome. Gaiua 
Gracchus exerted himself in another way for the improve- 
ment of the Italian roads. He secured the due repair of 
the great rural roads by assigning, on occasion of his distri- 
bution of lands, pieces of ground alongside of the roads, to 
which was attached tiie obligation of keeping them in repair 
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oa an heritable burden. To him moreover, or at any rate to 
the allotment-commission, the custom of erecting milestones 
appears to be traceable as well aa that of marking the 
limits of fields by regular boundary-s tones. Lastly be 
provided for good r« tv-i/ n/™, with the view of thereby pro- 
moting agriculture. But of still greater moment was the 
construction of the imperial highways in the provinces, 
which beyond doubt began in this epoch. The Domitian 
highway niter Jong [rn-jiiiriil ions (ii. 19S) furnished a Becure 
land-route from Italy 10 Spain, and was closely connected 
with the founding of Aqua Sextimand Narbo (P. 170) ; the 
Gabinian (P. 177) and the Eguatian (P. 43) led, from the 
principal places on the east cn\i>i of tin; -Adriatic sea-— the 
former from Salona, the latter from Apollonia and Dyrra- 
chium — into the interior. Of the origin of these works no 
mention is to be found in the fragmentary tradition of this 
epoch, but they were nevertheless undoubtedly connected 
with the Gallic, Dalmatian, and Macedonian wars of this 
age, and came to be of the great csl importance lor the cen- 
triili/iitifin of the etate and the civilizing of the subjugated 
barbarian districts. 

In, Italy at least great worts of drainage were prosecuted 

160. 88 well as the formation of roads. In 594 the drying of the 
Pomptine marshes — a vital matter for Central Italy — was 
set about with great energy and at least temporary success ; 

109. in 645 the draining oil he low-lying lands bet ween Parma and 
Placentia was effected in connection with the construction uf 
the north Italian highway. Moreover, the government did 
much for the JJoman aqu.edu.et3, as indispensable for the 
health and comfort of the capital as they were costly. Not 
only were the two that had been in existence since the years 
312. 262.442 and 492 — the .Appiiiti ami Hie -Aims aqueducts — tim- 

144. roughly re paired in 610, but two new ones wereformed; the 
Marcian in 610, which remained afterwards unsurpassed for 
the excellence and abundance of the water, and the Calida, 
as it was called, nineteen years later. The pow.or of the 
Soman exchequer to execute great operations by means of 
payments in pure cash without milking u.-o of the systoni of 
credit, is very clearly shown by the way in which the Marcian 
aqueduct was created: the sum required for it of 18 0,000,000 
sesterces (in gold nearly £2,000,000) was raised and applied 
within three years. This leads us to infer a very considerable 
reserve in the treasury : iu fact at the very beginning of this 
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t erio J it amounted to almost £800,000 (ii. 331, 382) and was 
oubtless constantly on the increase. 
All these facts taken together certainly lend to the infer- 
ence that the position of the Koman finances at this epoch 
was on the whole favourable. Only we may not in a financial 
point of view overlook tho fact that, while the government 
during the two earlier thirds of this period executed splendid 
and magnificent buildings, it neglected to make other outlays 
at least as necessary. "We have already indicated how un- 
satisfactory were itd military arrangements ; the frontier 
countries and even tho valley of the Po { P. 175) were pillaged 
by barbarians, and bands of robbers made havoc in the in- 
terior even of Asia Minor, Sicily, and Italy. The fleet was 
totally neglected ; there was hardly any longer a Eoman 
vessel' of war; and the vessels, which the subject cities were 
required to build and maintain, were not sufficient, so that 
Kome was not only absolutely unable to carry on a naval 
war, but was not even in a position to check the trade 
of piracy. In ltome itself a number of the most neces- 
sary improvements were left untouched, and the river-build- 
ings in particular were singularly neglected. The capital 
Btall possessed no other bridge over the Tiber than the pri- 
mitive wooden gangway, which led over tho Tiber island 
to the Janiculum; the Tiber was still allowed to lay the 
streets every year under water, and to demolish houses and 
in fact not (infrequently whole districts, without anything 
being done to strengthen the banks ; mighty as was the 
growth of transmarine trade, th<" roadstead of Ostia — al- 
ready by nature bad — was allowec .o become more and more 
sanded up. A government, which under the most favour- 
able circumstances and in an epoch of forty years of peace 
abroad and at home neglected such duties, might easily allow 
taxes to fall into abeyance and yet obtain an annual surplus 
of income over expenditure and a considerable reserve; but 
such a financial administration by no means deserves com- 
mendation for its mere semblance of brilliant results, but 
rather merits the same censure — in respect of laxity, want of 
central management, mistaken flattery of the people — as 
falls to bo brought in every other sphere of political life 
against the senatorial government of this epoch. 

The financial condition of Home of course assumed a The 
far worse aspect, when the storms of revolution set in. financw 
The new and, even in a mere financial point of view, ex- y 1 0 G n retolu " 
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tremely oppressive burden imposed upon the state by the 
obligation under which Gaius Gracchus placed it to furnish 
corn at nominal rates to the burgesses of the capital, was 
certainly counterbalanced at first by the newly-opened 
sources of income in the province of Asia. Nevertheless 
the public buildings seem from that time to have almost 
come to a standstill. While the public works which can be 
shown to have been constructed from the battle of Pydna 
down to the time of Gaius Gracchus were numerous, from 

132. the period after 632 there is scarcely mention of any other 
than the projects of bridges, roads, and drainage which 

109. Marcus jEmilins Scaurus organized as censor in 645. It 
must remain a moot point whether this was the effect of the 
largesses of grain or, as is perhaps more probable, the con- 
sequence of the system of increased savings, such as befitted 
a government which became daily more and more a rigid oli- 
garchy, and such as is indicated by the statement that the 

01. Soman reserve reached its highest point in 663. The ter- 
rible storm of insurrection and revolution, in combination 
with the five years' deficit of the revenues of Asia Minor, 
was the first serious trial to which the Koman finances were 
subjected after the Hannibalic war : they failed to sustain 
it. Nothing perhaps so clearly marks the difference of tha 
times, as the circumstance that in the Hannibalic war it 
was not till the tenth year of the struggle, when the bur- 
gesses were almost sinking under taxation, that the reserve 
was touched (ii. 174) ; whereas the Social war was from the 
first supported by the balance in hand, and when this was 
expended after two campaigns to the last penny, they pre- 
ferred to sell by auction the public f'tea in the capital 
(P. 254') and to seize the treasures of the temples (P. 334) 
rather than levy a tax on the burgesses. The storm however, 
severe as it was, passed over; Sulla, at the expense doubt- 
less of enormous economic sacrifices imposed on the subjects 
and Italian revolutionists in particular, restored order to the 
finances and, by abolishing the largesses of corn and retain- 
ing although in a reduced form the Asiatic revenues, 
secured for the commonwealth a satisfactory economic con- 
dition, at least in the sense of the ordinary expenditure 
remaining far below the ordinary income. 
Priv>t« In the private economics of* this period hardly any new 

economics. future emerges ; the advantages and disadvantages formerly 
set forth as incident to the social circumstances of Italy 
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(ii. 362-393) were not altered, but merely further and more 
distinctly developed. In agriculture we have already seen Agrfiul. 
that the growing power of Roman capital waa gradually 'ire. 
absorbing the intermediate and small landed estates in Italy as 
well as in the provinces, as the sun absorbs the drops of rain. 
The government not only looked on without preventing, 
but even promoted this injurious division of the soil by par- 
ticular measures, especially by prohibiting the production 
of wine and oil beyond the Alps with a view to favour the 
great Italian landlords and merchants.* It is true that 
both the opposition and the fraction of the conservatives 
that entered into ideas of reform worked energetically to 
counteract the evil ; the two Gracchi, by carrying out the 
distribution of almost the whole domain land, gave to the 
state 80,000 new Italian farmers ; Sulla, by settling 120,000 
colonists in Italy, filled up at least in part the gaps which 
the revolution and he himself had made in the ranks of the 
Italian yeomen. But, when a vessel is emptying itself by 
constant efflux, the evil is to be remedied, not by pour- 
ing in even considerable quantities, but only by the esta- 
blishment of a constant influx — a romedy which was often 
sought for, but never with success. In the provinces, not 
even the smallest effort was made to save the farmer class 
there from being bought out by the Boman speculators ; the 
provincials were merely men, and belonged to no party. The 
consequence was, that even the rents of the soil beyond Italy 
flowed more and more to Borne. Moreover the plantation- 
system, which about the middle of this epoch had already 
gained the ascendant even in particular districts of Italy, 
such as Btruria, had, through the co-operation of an ener- 
getic and methodical management and abundant peouniary 
resources, attained to a state of high prosperity after its 
kind. The production of Italian wine in particular, which 



markets in a portion of the provinces, partly by the pro- 
hibition of foreign wines in Italy as expressed for instance 
in the sumptuary law of 693, attained very considerable I6i 
results: the Aminean and Falernian wine began to be 

* P. 167. With this may he connected the remark of the Roman agricul- 
turist, Saserna, wil l !ivi'i;ito- Oito mi bt'fore Varro (ap. Colura. i. 1, 5), that 
the culture of the vine aud olive was const;uitly moving Cu-tW to the north. 
The decree of the «nate as to the translation of the treatise of Mago (P. 83), 
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named by the Bide of the Thasian and Chian, and the 
Ml. " Opimian wine " of 633, the most famous Eoinan 
■vintage, was long remembered after tbe last jar was ex- 
hausted. 

Trade*. ' Of trades and manufactures there is nothing to be said, 
except that the Italian nation in this respect persevered in 
an inactivity bordering on barbarism. They destroyed the 
Corinthian factories, the depositaries of so many valuable 
industrial traditions — not however that they might establish 
similar factories for themselves, but that they might buy 
op at extravagant prices such Corinthian vases of earthen- 
ware or copper ana similar *' antique works " as were pre- 
served in Greek houses. The trades that were still somewhat 
prosperous, such as those connected with building, were pro- 
ductive of hardly any benefit for the commonwealth, because 
here too the system of employing slaves interposed in every 
more considerable undertaking : in the construction of 
the Mareian aqueduct, for instance, the government con- 
cluded contracts at once for building and materials with 
80O0 master-tradesmen, each of whom then performed the 
work contracted for with his band of slaves. 

Monpj- The moat brilliant, or rather the only brilliant, side of 

itsling and Roman private economics was money-dealing and commerce. 

omnwrte. Yirst 0 { ajj stood the leasing of the domains and of the 
taxes, through which a large, perhaps the larger part of the 
income of the Soman state flowed into the pocket of tbe 
Roman capitalists. The money-dealings, moreover, through- 
out the range of the Eoman state were monopolized by the 
Romans ; every penny circulated in Gaul, it iB said in a 
writing issued soon after the end of this period, passes 
through the books of the Eoman merchants, and so it was 
doubtless everywhere. The co-operation of a rude economic 
condition and of the unscrupulous employment of Home's 
political ascendancy for the benefit of the private interests 
of every wealthy Roman rendered a usurious system of 
interest universal, as is shown for example by the treat- 
ment of the war-tax imposed by Sulla on the province of 
84. Asia in 670, which the Eoman capitalists advanced ; it 
swelled with paid and unpaid interest within fourteen years 
to sixfold its original amount. The communities had to sell 
their public buildings, their works of art and jewels, parents 
had to sell their grown-up children, in order to meet the 
claims of the Roman creditor : it was no rare occurrence 
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for the debtor to be not merely subjected to moral torture, 
but directly placed upon the rack. To these sources of 
gain feil to be added the wholesale traffic. The exports 
and imports of Italy were very considerable. The former 
consisted chiefly of wine and oil, with which Italy and 
Greece almost exclusively —for the production of wine in 
the Massiliot and Turdetanian territories can at that time 
havo been but small — supplied the whole region of the 
Mediterranean ; Italian wine was sent in considerable quan- 
tities to the Balearic islands and Celtiberia, to Africa, which 
was merely a corn and pasture country, to Narbo and the 
interior of Gaul. Still more considerable was the importa- 
tion to Italy, where at that time all luxury was concentrated, 
and whither most articles of luxury for food, drink, or 
clothing, ornaments, books, household furniture, works of art 
were imported by sea. The traffic in slaves, above all, received 
through the ever-increasing demand of the Roman mer- 
chants an impetus to which no parallel had been known in 
the region of the Mediterranean, and which was very closely 
connected with the flourishing of piracy. All lands and all 
nations were laid under contribution for slaves, but the 
places where they were ulm tly cupim-cd Syria and the 

interior of Asia Minor (P. 78). In Italy the transmarine Oetis, 
imports were chiefly concentrated in the two great emporia I l "t«li- 
on the Tyrrhene sea, Ostia and Puteoli. The grain des- 
tined for the capital was brought to Ostia, which was far 
from having a good roadstead, but which as the nearest 
port to Eonie was the most appropriate mart: fur less valuable 
wares; whereas the traffic in luxuries with the East was 
directed mainly to Puteoli, which recommended itself by its 
good harbour for ships with valuable cargoes, and presented 
in its iaui:tuli:;t.i- in'iyhhD'.ii'liuoil ii market lillle inferior to 
that of the capital — the district of Baife, which came to be 
more and more filled with villas. Por a long time this 
latter traffic was conducted through Corinth and after its 
destruction through Delos, and in this sense accordingly 
Puteoli is called by Lucilius the Italian "little Delos;" 
but after the catastrophe which befel Delos in the Jlithra- 
datic war (P. 297), and from which it never recovered, the 
Puteolans entered into direct commercial connections with 
Syria and Alexandria, and their city became moTe and more 
decidedly the first seat of transmarine commerce in Italy. 
But it was not merely the gain which was made by the 
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Italian eiports and imports, that fell mainly to the Italians ; 
at Narbo they competed in the Celtic trade with the Mas- 
ailiots, and in general it admits of no doubt that the Roman 
merchants to be met with everywhere, floating or settled, 
took to themselves the best share of all speculations. 
Capitalist Putting together these phenomena, we recognize as the 
oligarchy. m08 t prominent feature in the private economy of this 
epoch the financial oligarchy of Roman capitalists standing 
alongside of, and on a par with, the political oligarchy. In 
their hands were united the rents of the soil of almost all Italy 
and of the best portions of the provincial territory, the pro- 
ceeds at usury of the capital monopolized by them, the com- 
mercial gain from the whole empire, and lastly, a very con- 
siderable part of the Roman state-revenue in the form of 
profits accruing from the lease of that revenue. The daily 
increasing accumulation of capital is evident in the rise of the 
average rate of wealth : 3,000,000 of sesterces (£30,000) 
was now a moderate senatorial, 2,000,000 (£20,000) a 
decent equestrian fortune ; the property of the wealthiest 
131 man of the Qracclian age, Publius Crassus consul in 023, 
was estimated at 100,000,000 of sesterces (£1,000,000). It 
is no wonder that this capitalist order eiercised a prepon- 
derant influence on external policy ; that it destroyed out of 
commercial rivalry Carthage and Corinth (P. 24, 52) as the 
Etruscans had formerly destroyed Alalia and the Syracusans 
C;ere; that it in spite of the senate upheld the colony of 
Narbo ^P. 171). It is likewise no wonder, that this capi- 
talist oligarchy engaged in earnest and often victorious com- 
petition with the oligarchy of the nobles in internal politics. 
But it is also no wouder, that ruined men of wealth put 
themselves at the head of bands of revolted slaves (P. ] 39), 
and rudely reminded the public that the transition is easy 
from the haunts of fashionable debauchery to the robber's 
cave. It is no wonder, that that financial tower of Babel, 
with its foundation not purely economic but borrowed from 
the political ascendancy of Kome, tottered at every serious 
political crisis nearly in the same way as our very similar 
labric of a paper currency. The great financial crisis, which 
90. in consequence of the Italo- Asiatic commotions of 664 et seq. 
set in upon the Roman capitalist-class, the bankruptcy of 
the state and of private persons, the general depreciation of 
landed property and of joint stock shares, can no longer be 
traced out in detail; but their general nature and their 
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importance are placed beyond doubt by their results — the 
murder of the praetor by a band of creditors (P. 258), the 
attempt to eject from the senate all the senators not free of 
debt (F. 259), the renewal of tbe maximum of interest by 
Sulla (P. 267), the annulling of 75 per cent, of all debts 
by the revolutionary party {P. 325). Toe consequence of this Mature of 
system was naturally general impoverishment and depopula- the nationi. 
tion in the provinces, whereas the parasitic population of 
migratory or temporarily settled Italians was everywhere on 
the increase. In Asia Minor 80,000 men of Italian origin iMhaa 
are said to have perished in one day (P. 294). How numerous abroad, 
they were in Deloa, is evident from the tombstones still 
extant on the island and from the statement that 20,000 
foreigners, mostly Italian merchants, were put to death 
there by command of Mithradates (P. 297). In Africa the 
Italians were so many, that even tho Numidian city of 
Cirta was chiefly defended by them against Jugurtha (P. 147 ). 
Gaul too, it is said, was filled with Roman merchants ; in 
tbe case of Spain alone — perhaps not accidentally — no state- 
ments of this sort are found. In Italy itself on the other 
hand the condition of tbe free population at this epoch had 
on the whole beyond doubt retrograded. To this result 
certainly the civil wars essentially contributed, which, accord- 
ing to statements of a general kind and but little reliable, 
are alleged to have swept away from 100,000 to 150,000 of 
the Roman burgesses and 300,000 of the Italian population 
generally; but still worse was the effect of the economic ruin 
of t he middle class and of the boundless extent of the mercan- 
tde emigration, which induced a great portion of the Italian 
youth to spend their most vigorous years abroad. A com- Forrbiieri 
pensatiou of very dubious value was afforded by tho free in Italy, 
parasitic Hellenico- Oriental population, which sojourned in 
the capital as diplomatic agents for kings or communities, 
as physicians, schoolmasters, priests, servants, parasites, 
and in the myriad employments of sharpers and swindlers, or 
as traders and mariners frequented especially Ostia, Pu- 
teoli, and Brundisiuin. Still more hazardous was the dis- 
proportionate increase of the multitude of slaves in the 
peninsula. The Italian burgesses by the census of 684 Italian [70, 
numbered 910,000 men capable of bearing arms, to which "laves, 
number, in order to obtain the amount of the free popula- 
tion in the peninsula, those accidentally passed over in the 
census, the Latins in the district between the Alps and 
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the Po, and the foreigners domiciled ia Italy, hare to be 
added, while the Roman burgesses domiciled abroad are to 
be deducted. It will accordingly be scarcely possible to 
estimate the free population of the peninsula at more than 
from sis to seven millions. If ita whole population at that 
time was equal to that of the present day, we should have to 
assume accordingly a mass of slaves amounting to thirteen 
or fourteen millions. It needs however no such fallacious 
calculations to render the dangerous character of this 
state of things apparent ; this is loudly enough attested by 
the partial servile insurrections, and by the appeal which 
from the beginning of the revolution was at the close of every 
outbreak addressed to the slaves to take up arms against their 
masters and to fight out their liberty. If we conceive of 
England with its lords, its squires, and above all ita City, 
but with its freeholders and farmers converted iuto prole- 
tarians, and its labourers and sailors converted into slaves, 
we shall gain an approximate image of the population of the 
Italian peninsula in those days. 
Monetary The economic relations of this epoch are clearly mirrored 
syitom. to us even now in the Roman monetary system. Its treat- 
Gold and ment shows throughout the sagacious merchant. For long 
silver. g 0 ]d arj( } silver stood side by side as general means of pay- 
ment on such a footing that, while for the purpose of general 
cash-balances a fixed ratio of value was legally laid down 
between the two metals (ii. 382), the giving one metal for 
the other was not, as a rule, optional, but payment was to 
be in gold or silver according to the tenor of the bond. In 
this way the great evils were avoided, that are otherwise in- 
evitably associated with the setting up of two precious 
1M. metals; the severe gold crises — as about GOO, for instance, 
when in consequence of the discovery of the Tauriscan gold- 
seams (P. 174) gold as compared with silver fell at ontu in 
Italy about 33^ c - — exercised at least no direct influence on 
the silver money and retail transactions. The nature of the 
case implied that, the more transmarine traffic extended, 
gold the more decidedly rose from the second place to the 
first ; and that it did so, is confirmed by the statements as 
to the balances in the treasury and as to its transactions ; 
but the government was not thereby induced to introduce 
gold into the coinage. The coinage of gold attempted in the 
exigency of the Hannibal ie war [ii. 173) had been long 
allowed to fall into abeyance ; the few gold pieces, which 
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Sulla struck ae regent, were scarcely more than pieceB coined 
for the convenience of his triumphal presents. Silver a till 
as before circulated exclusively as actual money; gold, 
whether it, as was usual, circulated in hars or bore the 
stamp of a foreign or possibly even of an inland mint, was 
taken solely by weight. Kevertlu'lws :,-: ld and silver were 
on a par as means of exchange, and the fraudulent alloying 
of gold was treated in law, like the issuing of spurious silver 
money, as a monetary oti'enco. They thus obtained the 
immense advantage of precluding, in the case of the most 
important medium of exchange, ewn the possibility of mone- 
tary fraud and adulteration. Otherwise the coinage was as 
copious as it was nf exemplary purity- After the silver piece 
had been reduced in the Ilannibalic war from y f - (i. W5) 
to ^ of a pound (ii. 173) it retained for more than three 
centuries the same weight and the same quality ; no alloy- 
ing took place. The copper money, which apparently about 
the beginning of this period had become wholly small change 
and had ceased to he employed as formerly in large trans- 
actions, was confined to the smaller values of an as {id.) and 
under, which could not well be represented in silver. The 
sorls of coins were arranged according to a simple principle, 
and in the then smallest coin of the ordinary issue — the 
qaadrans (4- farthing)— carried down to the limit of tangible 
value. It was a monetary system, which, for the judicious 
principles on which it was based and for the iron rigour with 
which they were applied, stands alone in antiquity and has 
been but rarely paralleled even in modern times, tet it too 
Lad its weak point. According to a custom, common in all 
antiquity, but which reached its highest development at Car- 
thage (ii. 20), the Roman government issued along with the Token- 
good silver denarii also denarii of copper plated with silver, money, 
which had to be accepted like i be former aud were just a 
token-money analogous to our paper currency, with com- 
pulsory circulation and recourse on the public chest, inasmuch 
as it also was not entitled to reject the plated pieces. This 
was no more an official adulteration of the coinage than our 
manufacture of paper money, for they practiced tin: ijmig 
quite openly; Marcus Drusus proposed in CC3, with the 61. 
view of gaining the means for his largesses of grain, the 
sending forth of one plated denarius for every seven silver 
ones issuing fresh from the mint ; nevertheless this measure 
not only offered a dangerous handle to private forgery, but 
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designedly left the public uncertain whether it was receiving 
silver or token money, and to what total amount the latter 
was in circulation. In the embarrassed period of the civil 
war and of the great financial crisis tbey seem to have ao 
unduly availed themselves of plating, that a monetary crisis 
accompanied the financial one, and the quantity of spurious 
and partially worthless pieces rendered dealings extremely 
insecure. Accordingly during the Cinnan government an en- 
actment was passed by the praitors and tribunes, primarily 
by Marcus Marius Gratidianus (P. 352), for redeeming all 
the token-money by_ means of silver-money, and for that 
purpose an assay-office was established. How far the calling- 
in was effected, tradition has not told us ; the coining of 
token-money itself continued to subsist. 
Provincial As to the provinces, in accordance with the setting aside 
money. of gold money on principle the coining of gold was nowhere 
permitted, not even in the client-states; so that a gold 
coinage at this period occurs only where Rome had nothing 
at all to say, namely among the Celts to the north of the 
Cevennes and among the states in revolt against Kome ; 
the Italians, for instance, and Mithradates Eupator struck 
gold coins. The government seems to have made efforts to 
bring the coinage of silver also more and more into its hands, 
Currency of particularly in the "West. In Africa, where in consequence 
the East, of the Carthaginian system of token-money there was at 
the time of the Roman conquest no proper native money, 
none such was introduced by the Romans and certainly from 
the first the denarius alone was current. The same was pro- 
bably true of Sardinia. In Spain and Sicily, which came 
earlier to the Romans and experienced altogether a milder 
treatment, silver was no doubt coined under the Roman rule, 
and indeed in the latter country the silver coinage was 
first called into existence by the Romans and based on the 
Roman standard (ii. 68, 207, 381) ; but there exist good, 
grounds for the supposition, that in both countries at least 
from the beginning of the seventh century the provincial 
and urban mints were under the necessity of restricting 
their issues to copper small money. Only in Narbonese 
Gaul the right of coining silver could not be withdrawn 
from the old-allied and considerable free city of Massiba ; 
and the same was perhaps tnie of the Greek cities in Elyria, 
Apollonia and Dyrrachium. But the privilege of these 
communities to coin money was restricted indirectly by the 
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fact, that the three-quarter denarius, which by the arrange- 
ments of the Roman government was coined both at Mas- 
silia and in Illyria, and which had been under the name 
of Vktoriaius received into the Roman monetary system 
(ii. 38), was about the middle of the seventh century set 
aside in the latter ; the effect of which necessarily was, that 
the Massiliot and IHyrian currency was driven out of Upper 
Italy and only remained in circulation, over and above its 
native field, perhaps in the regions of the Alps and the 
Danube. Such progress had thus been made already in 
this epoch, that the standard of the denarius exclusively pre- 
vailed in the whole western division of the Eoman state; 
for Italy, Sicily — of w hich it is as respects the beginning of 
the next period expressly attested, that no other silver 
money circulated there but the denarius — Sardinia, Africa, 
used exclusively Eoman silver money, and the provincial 
silver still current in Spain as well as the silver money of 
the Massiliots and Illynans were at least struck after the 
standard of the denarius. It was different in the East. Currency of 
There, where the number of the states coining money from the East, 
olden times and the quantity of native coin in circu- 
lation were very considerable, the denarius did not make its 
way into wider acceptance, although it was perhaps declared 
a legal tender. There either the previous monetary standard 
continued in use, as in Macedonia for instance, which still 
as a province — although partially adding the names of the 
Eoman magistrates to that of the country — struck its Attic 
tetrudrachmm and certainly employed in substance no other 
money ; or a peculiar money-standard corresponding to cir- 
cumstances was introduced under Roman authority, as on 
the institution of the province of Asia, when a new stater, 
the ekiophorus as it was called, was prescribed by the Eoman 
government and was thenceforth struck by the district-capi- 
tals there under Roman superintendence. This essential 
diversity between the Occidental and Oriental systems of 
currency came to be of the greatest historical importance : the 
Romanizing of the subject lands found one of its mightiest 
levera in the adoption of Roman money, and it was not 
through mere accident that what we have designated at this 
epoch as the field of the denarius became afterwards the 
Latin, while the field of the drachma became afterwards the 
Greek, division of the empire. Still at the present day the 
former field substantially represents the aggregate of Eo- 
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manic culture, whereas the latter has Bevered itself from 
European civilization. 
State of It 18 easy to form a general conception of tlie aspect which 

presented ; but to follow out, in detail the increase of luxury, 
of prices, of fastidiousness and frivolity is neither pleasant 
Incrensfd nOT instructive. Extravagance and sensual enjoyment formed 
eitiav.1- the main object with all, among the panxnus as well aa 
spiicc, anions; the Lii::;ni and Metelli ; lint the polished luxury 
which is the acme of civilization, but that sort of luxury 
which had developed itself amidst the decaying Hellenic 
civilization of Asia Minor and Alexandria, which degraded 
everything beautiful and significant to the purpose of deco- 
ration and studied enjoyment with a laborious pedantry, a 
precise punctiliousness, remleriiisr it eqimik- nauseous to the 
Popular man of fresh feeling as to the mau of fresh intellect. As to 
festivals. the popular festivals, the importation of transmarine beasts 
of prey prohibited in iht- time of Cato (ii. 412) was, appa- 
rently about the middle of this century, formally permit 
anew by a decree of the buTgessea proposed by Gnosus 
Autidius; the effect of which was, that animal hunts camu 
iuto enthusiastic favour and formed a chief feature of the 
burgess-i'e^uvuls. Several liom iii^t appeared in the Roman 
103. 99. arena about 651, the first elephants about 055 ; Sulla when 
93. pnetor exhibited a hundred lions in 6G1. The same holds 
true of gladiatorial games. If the forefathers had pub- 
licly exhibited represent;) I iims of great battles, their grand- 
children, began to do the same wiih their gladiatorial sanies, 
and by means of such leading and public performances of the 
age to make themselves a laughing-stock to their descendants. 
What sums were spent on these and on funeral solemnities 
generally, may be inferred from the testament of Marcus 
187. 175. jEmiliua Lepidus (consul in 567, 579; +G02); he gave 
152 ' orders to his children, forasmuch as true honour at last 
consisted not in empty pomp but in the remembrance of 
personal and ancestral merit* to expend on his funeral not 
more than 1,000,000 asses (£10,200). Luxury was on the 
Buildings, increase also as respected houses and gardens ; the splondid 
91. town house of the orator Crassus (+ 6G3), famous espe- 
cially for the old trees of its garden, was valued with the 
trees at 0,000,000 of sesterces (£01,500) without them at 
the half; while the value of an ordinary dwelling-house 
in Borne may be estimated perhaps at 60,000 sesterces 
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(£618).* How quickly the prices of ornamental estates 
increased, is shown by the instiling of Uin M i.si-uiun villa, for 
which Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, paid 75,000 
sesterces (£718), and Lucius Lucullus, consul in 680, thirty- It, 
three times that price. The villas, and the luxurious rural 
and sea-bat liing life, rendered Baiasand generally the district 
around the Bay of Naples the El Dorado of noble idleness. 
Games of hazard. In whn-h Hie slake was not any more than Games, 
in (he Italiun dice-playing a trifle, became common, and as 
early as 639 a censorial edict was issued against them. 115. 
Gauze fabrics, which displayed rather than concealed the Drew, 
figure, aim siik^n clothing began to displace the old woollen 
dresses among women and even among men. Against the 
insane extravagance in the employ nu*i: I of liirciui) perfumery 
the sumptuary laws interfered ill vain. Jlut the real focus in The u-,\t 
which the brilliance of this genteel life wus to net: it rated was 
the table. Extravagant prices— as much as lUO.UHJ ses- 
terces (11030)— were paid fur an exquisite cook. Houses 
were constructed with special reference lo this object, and 
the villas iu particular along the coast were provided with 
salt-water tanks of their own, in order that they might fur- 
nish marine fishes and oysters at any time fresh to the table. 
A dinner was already described as poor, at « hich the fowls 
were served up to the guests entire and not the choice por- 
tions merely, and at which the guests were expected to eat of 
the several dishes and not simply to taste them. They pro- 
cured at a great expense foreign delicacies and Greek wine, 
which had to be sent round at least once at every respectable 
repast. At table above all the Bomans displayed their 
host of slaves ministering to luxury, their bands uf musicians, 
their dancing- girls, their elegant furniture, their carpets 
glittering with gold or pictorially embroidered, their purple 
hangings, their antique bronzes, their rich silver plate. 
Against such displays the sumptuary laws were primarily . 
directed, which were issued more frequently (593, 639, 665, 181. ! (5. 
673) and in greater detail than ever ; a number of delicacies 89. 81, 
and wines were therein totally prohibited, for others a maxi- 
* In the house, which Sulla lived in when a young man. he paid for the 
ground floor a rent of 3000 sesterces, iiii'i Inn tViumi of tlw uj.jkt *i.h- t a 
rent of L"Ji..i) sesterces (Plutarch, Still. 1) ; which, r-jnm:ili«„l ;,t (-.v-thinf; of 

tiw u.w\ in! t coital, vi,.l,is „™i)- ihu nlnvi ;!m,:Liiit.. This wasa 

cheap house. The foct, that a rent of 60uL> sr-:.ti>r--:ei t ,",7/. ius.) in the capital 
Is called * higl, one in the case of the year B!l9 Veil. ii. 100), must have been 
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mum m weight and price was fixed; the quantity of silver 
plate was likewise restricted by law, and lastly general maxi- 
mum rates were prescribed for the expenses of ordinary and 

HI. festal meals ; these, for example, were fixed in 593 at 10 and 

Si. 100 sesterces (Is. Id. and 15s. lOd) in 673 at 30 and 300 
sesterces (4*. 74<f. and £2 7s.) respectively. Unfortunately 
truth requires us to add, that of all the Roman noblea not 
more than three — and these not including the legislators 
themselves — are said to have complied with these imposing 
laws ; and in the ease of these three it was the law of the 
Stoa, and not that of the state, that curtailed the hill of fare. 
S;]™- plate. It is worth while to dwell for a moment on the luxury that 
went on increasing in defiance of these laws as respects 
silver plate. In the sixth century silver plate for the table 
was, with the exception of the traditionary silver Bait-dish, a 
rarity; the Carthaginian ambassadors jested over the cir- 
cumstance, that ot every house to which they were invited 
they had encountered the same silver plate (ii. 21). Scipio 
jEmrliarius possessed not more than 82 pounds (£130) in 

131. wrought silver ; his nephew Quiutus l"abius (consul in 033) 
first brought his plate up to 1000 pounds (£4025), Marcus 

91. Drusus (tribune of the people in e63) reached 10,000 pounds 
(£40,250) ; in Sulla's time there were already counted in the 
capital about 150 silver state-dishes weighing 100 pounds 
each, several of which brought their possessors into the 
lists of proscription. To judge of the sums expended on 
these, we must recollect that the workmanship was paid for 
at enormous rates ; for instance, Gaius Gracchus paid for 
choice articles of silver fifteen times, and Lucius Crassus, 

95. consid in 659, eighteen times the value of the metal, and the 
latter gave for a pair of cups by a noted silversmith 100,000 
sesterces (£1050). So it was in proportion everywhere. 
M lining... How it fared with marriage and the rearing of chilHivn, 
is shown by Gracchan agrarian laws, which first placed 
a premium thereon (P. 90). Divorce, formerly in Koine 
almost unheard of, was now- a daily occurrence ; while in the 
oldest Roman marriage the husband had purchased his 
wife, it might have been proposed to the noble Romans of 
the present times that, with the view of bringing the name 
into accordance with the reality, they should introduce 
marriage for hire. Even a man like .Mi'tellus MacedonicuB, 
who for his honourable domestic life and his numerous host 
of children was tlie admiration of his contemporaries, when 
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censor in 623 enforced the obligation of the burgesses to 131. 
live in a state of matrimony by describing it us an oppres- 
sive public burden which patriots ought nevertheless to 
undertake from a sense of duty.* 

There were, certainly, exceptions. The Bociety of the Hellenism 
rural towns, and particularly the larger landholders, had its r,> 
preserved more faithfully the old honourable habits of the 6ulto - ■ 
Latin nation. In the capital, however, the Catonian opposi- 
tion had become a mere form of words ; the modern tend- 
ency bore sovereign away, and though individuals of firm and 
ivfiiuul organization, such as Ir-cipio .E tt.il in! ins., kiicw the art 
of combining Bomau manners with Attie culture, I [elienisin 
was aiming the great multitude synonymous with intellectual 
and moral corruption. We must never lose sight of the re- 
action exercised by lliese social evils ou political life, if we 
would understand the Homan revolution. It was no matter 
of indifi'erence, that of the two noblemen, who in 6(i2 served 
as supreme masters of morals to tho community, the one 
publicly reproached the other with having shed tears over 
the death of a murana the pride of his fishpond, and the 
latter retaliated on the former that he had buried three 
wives and had shed tears over none of them. It was no 
matter of indifference, that in 503 an orator could make sport 181 
in the open Forum with the following description of a 
senatorial ctvii juryman, whom the time fixed for the cause 
finds amidst' the circle of his boou-com pan ions. "They 
play hazard, delicately perfumed, surrounded by their mis- 
tresses. As the afternoon advances, they summon tin': ser- 
vant and bid him make inquiries at the comitium, what has 
occurred in the Forum, who has spoken in favour of or against 
the new project of law, what tribes have voted for and what 
against it. At length they go themselves to the judgment- 
seat , just early enough not to bring the process down on 
i,li!'ir own neck. On tho way there is no opport unit v m any 
retired alley which they do not avail themselves of, for they 
have gorged themselves with wine.- Heiuctantly they came 
to the tribunal and give audience to the parties. Those who 
are concerned bring forward their cause. The juryman 
orders the witnesses to como forward ; he himself goes aside. 

* ** If coi.Il), iiti7i::is " — iie >:iid in his ^['LOuji — " \vu >.iioiiU indeed all 
keep dear it this (widen. Hill, as nature lia- sn anaiip-ii it. that kc ciumit 
either live c Mil lilt.; LI v with wives or live at nil uMiur.it ;I..Tn, it is jirr.fB.-r to 
have regard n.tlier tu 'the peiTOiinent weal tliaii to our o»n brief comfort. 
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When be returns, he declares that he has heard everything, 
and asks for the documents. lie looks into the writings ; 
he can hardly keep hia eyes open for wine. When he there- 
upon withdraws to consider liis sentence, he says to his boon- 
companions, 'What concern have I with these tiresome 
people p why should wo not rather go to drink a cup of 
mulse mixed with Greek wine, and accompany it with a fat 
fieldfare and a good fish, a veritable pike from the Tiber 
island ?' " All this was no doubt very ridiculous ; but was 
it not a very serious matter, that such things were subjects 
of ridicule ? 



CHAPTER XII. 



NATIONALITY, liELIGION, AND UDUCATIOK. 

In the great struggle of the nationalities throughout the Paramount 



destruction of Carthage a mortal wound from which it 
slowly hied to death. Too districts of Italy, which had 
hiUm-to preserved their old language and manners, Etruria 
ami Sainnium, were not only visited by the heaviest blows 
of the Sullan reaction, but were compelled also by the 
political levelling of Italy to adopt the Latin language and 
customs in public intercourse, so that the old native lan- 
guages were reduced to popular dialects which soon decayed. 
There no longer appears throughout the bounds of the 
Eoman state any nationality entitled even to compete with 
the Roman and the Greek. On the other hand the Latin Latimsm. 
nationality was, as respected both the extent of its diffusion 
and the depth of its hold, in the most decided ascendant. 
As after the Social war any portion of Italian soil might be- 
long to any Italian in full Roman ownership, and any god 
of an Italian temple might receive Eoman giftB ; as in all 
Italy with the exception of the region beyond the Po the 
Roman law thenceforth had exclusive authority superseding 
all other civic and local laws ; so the Roman language . 
at that time became the universal language of business, and 
soon likewise the universal language of civilized intercourse, 
in the whole peninsula from the Alps to the Sicilian Straits. 
But it no longer restricted itself to these natural limits. 
The mass of capital accumulating in Italy, its copiousness 
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of production, the intelligence of its agriculturists, the 
cleverness of its merchants found no adequate scope in the 
peninsula; these circumstances and the public service carried 
the Italians in great numbers to the provinces (P. 411). 
Their privileged position there rendered the Roman lan- 
guage and the Roman law privileged also, even where 
Romans were not merely transacting business with each 
other (P. 374). Everywhere the Italians kept together as 
compact and organized masses, the soldiers in their legions, 
the merchants of every larger town as special associations, 
the Roman burgesses domiciled or sojourning in the several 
judicial districts of the provinces as "circuits" (conventus 
civium Jtomanorum) with their own list of jurymen and in 
Bome measure with a communal constitution ; and, though 
these provincial Romans ordinarily returned sooner or later 
to Italy, they nevertheless gradually laid the foundations of 
a settled mixed population in the provinces, partly Roman, 
partly attaching itself to the Roman settlers. We have 
already mentioned that it was iu Spain, where the Roman 
army first acquired a permanent character, that distinct 
provincial towns with Italian constitution were first organ- 
171. 137. ized— Carteia iu 5S!5 (P. 4), Valentia in CIO (P. 18), and 
at a later date Pahua and Pollentia (P. 19). Although 
the interior was still far from civilized,— the territory of the 
Vaccajans, for instance, being still mentioned long after this 
time as one of the rudest and most repulsive places of abode 
for the cultivated Italian — authors and inscriptions attest 
that a3 early as the middle of tin; seventh century the Latin 
language was in common use around New Carthage and 
elsowhere along the coast. Gracchus first distinctly de- 
veloped the idea of colonizing, or in other words of Roman- 
izing, the provinces of the Roman state by Italian emigration, 
and endeavoured to carry it out; and, although the conser- 
vative opposition resisted the bold project, destroyed for the 
most part the colonies first established, and prevented its 
continuation, yet the colony of Narbo was preserved intact, 
important even of itself as extending the range of the Latin 
tongue, and far more important still aa the landmark of a 
great idea, the foundation-stone of a mighty structure to 
come. The ancient Gallicism, and in fact the modern 
French type of character, have proceeded from that settle- 
ment and are in their ultimate origin creations of Gaius 
Gracchus. But the Latin nationality not only filled the 
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bounds of Italy and began to pass beyond them; it came 
also to acquire iiilt'iusH'ally a deeiirr inlrllcclual b;iaia. "We 
find it in tilt; course of creating a classical literature, and a 
higher instruction of its own ; and, though in comparison 
with the Hellenic classics and Hellenic culture we may feel 
ourselves tempted to attach little value to the feeble hot- 
house products of Italv, yet, so far aa its historical develop- 
ment was primarily concerned, the quality of the Latin 
classical literature and the Latin culture was of far less 
moment than the fact that they subsisted side by side with 
the Greek ; and, sunken as were the contemporary Hellenes 
in a iiterary point of view, one might perhaps apply iu this 
case also the ^iivir.n of tin; pact, Uia\ the living day-labourer 
is better than the dead Achilles. 

But, however rapidly and vigorously the Latin language Hellenism. 
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acting reciting, and declaiming — came into vogue* Greek 
men of letters even thus early struck root in the noble society 
of Rome, espci i'ill in tin; Siiipniiui' circle, the moat promi- 
nent Greek members of which — the historian Polybius and 
the philosopher Pauaitius — belong to the history of Koman 
rather than of Greek development. But even in other less 
illustrious circles similar relations occur; we may mention 
another contemporary of Scipio, the philosopher Clitomackus, 
because his life at the same time presents a vivid view of 
the great mingling of nations at this epoch. A native 
of Carthage, then a disciple of Carneades at Athens and 
afterwards bis successor in hia professorship, lie held inter- 
course from Athens with the most cultivated men of Italy, 
the historian Aulus Albinus and the poet Lucilius, and 
dedicated on the one hand a scientific work to Lucius Cen- 
sorinus the Koman consul who opened the siege of Car- 
thage, and on the other hand a philosophic consolatory 
treatise to his fellow- citizens who wore conveyed to Italy 
as slaves. While Greek literary men of note had hitherto 
taken up their abode temporarily in ltome as ambassadors, 
exiles, or otherwise, they now began to settle there ; for 
instance, the already mentioned Pauaitius lived in Scipio's 
house, and the hexameter- maker Archias of Antioch settled 
at Kome in 652 and supported himself respectably by the 
art of improvising and by epic poems on Koman consulars. 
Even Gaius Marias, who hardly understood a line of his 
carmen and was altogether as ill adapted aa possible for a 
MiL'teijui, could not avoid patronizing the artist in verse. 
"While intellectual and literary life thus brought the nobler, 
if not the purer, elements of the two nations into connec- 
tion with each other, on the other hand the arrival of troops 
of slaves from Asia Minor and Svria and the mercantile 
immigration from the Greek and half- Greek East brought the 
conrsest strata of Hellenism — largely alloyed with Oriental 
and generally barbaric ingredients— into contact with the 
Italian prole tariate, and gave to that also a Hellenic colour- 
ing. The observation of Cicero, that new language aud new 
fashions first make their appearance in maritime towns, 
probably had a primary reference to the semi-Hellenic 

* The statement that no "Greek camps" were eihibited in Rume before 
60S (Tiie. Ana. liv. 21) is not arcimte : Greek artists (■nx'-Trai) m,J ulhMes 
spuisireu- as tdv ;i- !i>;S il.iy. mix. Vi\ and Greek flute playera, traee- 
dia.is, mid pugilist* in 587 (Pd.iii. Vi\ 
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character of Ostia, Puteoli, and Brundisium, where with 
foreign wares foreign manners also first found admission 
and became thence more widely diffused. 

The immediate result of this complete revolution in the Miitws of 
relations of nationality was certainly far from pleasing. P* 0 !'' 1 "*- 
Italy swarmed with Greeks, Syrians, Phoenicians, Jews, 
Egyptians, while the provinces swarmed with Romans ; 
sharply defined national peculiarities everywhere came into 
mutual contact, and were visibly worn off; it seemedas if 
nothing was to be left behind but the general impress of 
utilitarianism. What the Latin character gained in extent, 
it lost in freshness; especially in Home itself, where the 
middle class disappeared the soonest and most entirely, 
aud nothing was left but the grandees and the beggars, 
both in an equal measure cosmopolitan. Cicero assures 
us that about CCO the general culture in the Latin towns i<0 
was higher than in Home ; and this is confirmed by the litera- 
ture of this period, whose please U'iL h-.':!h.hiust, aud most 
characteristic products, such as the national comedy and 
the Lucilian satire, were the native growth of Latium or of 
the Latin colonies. That the Italian Hellenism of the 
lower orders was in reality nothing but a repulsive cosmopoli- 
tanism tainted at once with all the extravagances of culture 
and with a superficially whitewashed barbarism, is self-evi- 
dent ; but even in the case of the better society the fine taste 
of the Scipionic circle did not remain the permanent standard. 
The more the mass of society began to take interest in 
Greek life, the more decidedly it resorted not to the classi- 
cal liu-rature, but to the most modern and frivolous produc- 
tions of the Greek mind; instead of moulding the Roman 
character in the Hellenic spirit, they con ton ted themselves 
with borrowing that sort of pastime which set their own 
intellect to work as little aa possible. In this sense the 
Arpinate landlord Marcus Cicero, the father of the orator, 
said that among the Romans, just as among Syrian slaves, 
each was the less worth, the more ho understood Greek. 

This national decomposition is, like the whole age, far from 
pleasing, but also like that age significant aud momentous. 
The circle of peoples, w hich we are accustomed to call the 
ancient world, advances from an outward union under the 
authority of Rome to an inward union under the sway of 
the modern culture resting essentially on Hellenic elements. 
Over the ruins of peoples of the second rank the great 
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historical compromise bet-.veen the two ruling nations is 
silently completed; the Greek and Latin nationals ties con- 
clude mutual peace. The Greeks renounce their exeluBive- 
ness in the field of culture, the Eomans in the field of 
politics ; in instruction Latin is allowed to stand on a 
footing of equality — restricted, it is true, and imperfect — 
With Greek ; on the other hand Sulla first allows foreign 
ambassadors to speak Greek before the Eoman senate with- 
out an interpreter. The time heralds its approach, when 
the Eeman commonwealth will pass into a bilingual state 
and the true heir of the throne and Hie ideas of Alexander 
the Great will arise iu the West, at once a Eoman and a 
Greek. 

The suppression of the secondary, and the mutual inter- 
penetratiou of the two primary nationalities, which are thus 
apparent on a general survey of national relations, now 
fall to be more preeisely exhibited in detail in the several 
fields of religion, ;i;it.ioii;il education, literature, and art. 
Migion. The Eoman religion was so intimately interw oven with the 
Eoman commonwealth and the Eoman household — so tho- 
roughly in fact the pious reflection of the Eoman bur- 
gess world — that the political and social revolution neces- 
sarily overturned also the fabric of religion. The ancient 
Italian popular faith fell to the ground ; over its ruins rose 
— like oligarchy and di/spotium risini; over the ruins of the 
political commonwealth — on the one side unbelief, state-reli- 
gion, Hellenism, and on the other side superstition, sectarian- 
ism, the religion of the Orientals. The germs certainly of 
both, as indeed the germs of the politico-social revolution also, 
may be traced back to the previous epoch (ii. 399-405). Even 
then, the Helknie ciLlliire of the L^her circles was secretly 
undermining their ancestral faith ; Ennius introduced the 
allegorical and historical theories of the Hellenic religion into 
Italy ; the senate, which subdued Hannibal, had to sanction 
the transference of the worship of Cybele from Asia Minor 
to Eome, and to take the most serious steps against other still 
worse superstitions, particularly the Bacchanalian scandal. 
Eut, as during the preceding period the revolution generally 
was rather preparing in men's minds than assuming outward 
expression, so the religious revolution was, in substance 
at any rate, the work only of the Gracehan and Bullan age. 
Creek phi- Let us endeavour first to trace the tendencies associated 
losopby. w ith Hellenism, The Hellenic nation, which bloomed and 
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faded far earlier than the Italian, had long ago passed 
the epoch of faith and thenceforth moved exclusively in the 
sphere of speniiat mn :iiiri relied ion ; for long I lit- re had heen 

no religion then-, and nothing but philosophy. But even 
tlui philosophic activity of Ihe Hellenic mind" had, when it 
began to exert influence on Home, already left the epoch of 
productive speculation far behind it, and had arrived at the 
stage at which there is not only no origination of really 
new systems, but even the power of apprehending the more 
perfect of the older systems begins to wane and men restrict 
themselves So the repetition, soon passing into the scholastic 
tradition, of the less complete dogmas of their predecessors ; 
at that stage, accordingly, w hen philosophy, instead of giving 
greater depth and freedom to the mind, rather renders it 
shallow and imposes on it the worst of all chains — chains of 
its own forging. The enchanted draught of (-peculation, al- 
ways dangerous, is-, when diluted and stale, certain poison. 
The contemporary Greeks presented it thus flat and di- 
luted to the Romans, and these had not the judgment cilher 
to refuse it or to go back from the living schoolmasters to the 
dead masters. Plato and Aristotle, to say nothing of the 
sages before Socrates, remained without material influence 
on the Roman culture, although their illustrious names were 
freely employed, and their more easily understood writings 
were probably read and translated. Accordingly the 
Eomnns became in philosophy simply inferior scholars of 
bad teachers. Besides the historico-rationalistie view of 
religion, which resolved the myths into biographies of various 
benefactors of the human race living in the grey dawn 
of earlv times whom superstition had transformed into 
gods, or Euhemerism as it was called (ii. 401), there were 
chiefly three philosophical schools that came to be of im- 
portance for Italy : viz. the two dogmatic schools of Epicurus 
( 4-484) and Zeno (4-41(1) and the -eeptieal school of Arcesi- 270 263, 
laus ( + 513) and I \nneades (,>H -Cl!5), or, to use the school- 341. 
names, Epicureanism, the fcitoa, and the newer Academy. 213-129. 
The last of these schools, which started from the impossibi- 
lity of assured knowledge and in its stead only conceded as 
possible a provisional opinion sufficient for practical require- 
ments, presented mainly a polemical aspect, feeing that it 
caught every proposition of positive failh or of philosophic 
dogmatism in the meshes of ils dilemmas. So far it stands 
nearly on a parallel with the earlier method of the sophists ; 
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except that, as might be expected, the sophists made war 
more against the popular faith, Carneades and hia disciples 
more against their philosophical colleagues. On the other 
hand Epicurus and Zeno agreed botli in their aim of ration- 
ally explaining the nature of things, and in their physiolo- 
gical method, which set out from the idea of matter. They 
diverged, in so far as Epicurus, following the atomic theory 
of Democritus, conceived the first principle as rigid matter, 
and evolved the manifoldness of things out of tliis matter 
merely by meehanical variations ; whereas Zeno, forming his 
views after tho Ephesian Heraelitua, introduces even into 
his primordial matter a dynamic antagonism and a move- 
ment of fluctuation up and down. From this are derived the 
further distinctions — that in the Epicurean system the gods 
as it were did not exist or were at the most a dream of 
dreams, while the Stoical gods formed the ever active soul 
of the world, and were as spirit, as sun, as God powerful 
over the body, the earth, and nature; that Epicurus did not, 
while Zeno did, recognize a government of the world and a 
personal immortality of the soul ; tliat the proper object of 
human aspiration was according to Epicurus an absolute 
equilibrium disturbed neither by bodily desire nor by mental 
nflict, while it was according to Zeno a manly activity 
ways increased by the constant antagonistic efforts of the 
ind and body, and striving after a harmony with nature 
perpetually in conflict and perpetually at peace. But in 
one point all these schools were agreed with reference to 
religion, tiiat faith aa such was nothing, and had necessarily 
to be supplemented by reflection — whether this reflection 
might consciously despair of attaining any result, as did the 
Academy, or might reject the conceptions of the popular 
faith, as did tho school of Epicurus, or might partly retain 
them with explanation of the reasons for doing ao, and 
partly modify them, as did the Stoics. 

It was accordingly only natural, that the first contact 
of Hellenic philosophy with the Roman nation equally strong 
in faith and adverse to speculation was of a thoroughly hos- 
tile character. The Roman religion was entirely right in 
disdaining alike the assaults and the theoretic support of 
these philosophical systems, both of which did away with its 
proper character. The Roman state, which instinctively felt 
itself assailed when religion was attacked, reasonably as- 
sumed towards the philosophers the attitude which a for- 
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trees assumes towards the spies of the army advancing to be- 
siege it, and aa early as 503 dismissed the Greek philosophers m, 
along with the rhetoricians from Rome. In fact the very 
first debut of philosophy on a great scale in Rome was a 
formal declaration of war against faith and morals. It was 
occasioned by the occupation of Oropus by the Athenians, 
a step which they commissioned three of the most esteemed 
professors of philosophy, including Carneades the master of 
the modern sophistical school, to justify before the senate 
(599). The selection was so far appiM|>n; : ir, i.hr hmcHv 
scandalous transaction defied any justification in common 
sense; whereas it was quite in keeping with the circum- 
stances of the case, when Carneades proved by thesis and 
counter-thesis that exactly as many and as cogent reasons 
might be adduced in praise of injustice as in praise of 
iustice, and when he showed in due logical form that 
with equal propriety the Athenians might be required to 
surrender Oropus and the Romans to confine themselves 
once more to their old straw huts on the Palatine. The 
young men who were masterB of the Greek language were 
attracted in crowds by the scandal as well as by the lively 
and emphatic delivery of the celebrated man ; but on this 
occasion at least Cata could not be found fault with, when 
he not only bluntly enough compared the dialectic argu- 
ments of the philosophers to the tedious dirges of the wail- 
ing-women, but also insisted on the senate dismissing a 
man who understood the art of making right wrong and 
wrong right, and whose defence was in fact nothing but a 
shameless and almost insulting confession of injustice. But 
such dismissals had no great eli'ect, moro especially as the 
Roman youth could not be prevented from hearing philo- 
sophic discourses at Rhodes and Athens. Men became ac- 
customed first to tolerate philosophy at least as a necessary 
evil, and ere long to seek for the Roman religion, which was 
no longer tenablo in its simplicity, a support in foreign phi- 
losophy — a support which no doubt ruined it as faith, but in 
return at any rate allowed the man of culture decorously to 
retain in some measure the names and forms of the popular 
creed. But this support could neither be Euhemerisrn, nor 
the system of Carneades or of Epicurus. The historical 
version of the myths came far too rudely into collision 
with the popular faith, when it declared the gods directly to 
be men; Carneades called even their existence in question, 
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and Epicurus denied to them at least any influence on the 
fortunes of men. Between these systems and the Roman 
religion no alliance was possible ; they were proscribed and 
remained so. Even in Cicero's writings it is declared the 
duty of a citizen to resist Euhemerism as prejudicial to reli- 
gious worship; and of the Academics and Epicureans who 
appear in his dialogues, the former has to plead the ex- 
cuse that, while as a philosopher he is a disciple of Cam cades, 
as a citizen and pontifex he is an orthodox confessor of the 
('iipiioline Jupiter, and the Epicurean has even ultimately to 
surrender and be converted. No one of these three systems 
was in any proper, sense popular. The plain intelligible i'li;i- 
racter of Euhemerism exerted doubtless a certain power of 
attraction over the Romans, and in particular produced only 
too deep an effect on the conventional history of Ruhr* wi-.h 
its at once childish and senile resolution of fable into history ; 
but it remained without material influence on the Roman re- 
ligion, because the latter from the first dealt only ill allegory 
and not in fable, and it was not possible in Rome as in. 
Hellas to write biographies of Zeus the first, second, and 
third. The modern sophistry could only succeed where 
clever volubility was indigenous, as in Athens, and where, 
moreover, the long series of philosophical svstems that 
had come and gone had accumulated luge piles of intel- 
lectual rubbish. Against the Epicurean quietism, in fine, 
everything revolted that wbb sound and honest in the 
Roman character thoroughly devoted as it was to action. Yet 
it found more partisans than Euhemerism and the sophistic 
school, and this was probably the reason why the police 
continued to wage war against it longest and most seriuwslv. 
But this Roman Epicureanism was not so much a philosophic 
system as a sort of philosophical mask, under which — very 
contrary to the purpose of its strictly moral founder — 



attached itself to the religion of the land as closely, us 
science can at all accommodate itself to faith. To the 
popular faitli with its gods and oracles the Stoic adhered on 
principle, inasmuch as lie recognized in it an instinctive 
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knowledge to which scientific knowledge was hound to have 
regard and even in doubtful eases to subordinate itself. 
He believed in a different way from the people rather than 
indifferent objects; the essentially true and supreme God 
was in his view doubtless the world-soul, but every mani- 
festation of the primitive God was in its turn divine, the 
stars above all, but also the earth, the vine, the soul of the 
illustrious mortal whom the people honoured as a hero, and 
generally indeed every departed spirit of a former man. 
This philosophy was really belter adapted for liome than 
for the land where it first arose. The objection of the 
pious believer, that the god of the Stoic had neither sex 
nor age nor corporeality and was converted from a person 
into an idea, had a meaning in Greece, but not in Home. 
The coarse allcgorixhig and moral purification, which were 
characteristic of vhc Stoical doctrine as to the gods, destroyed 
the very marrow of the Hellenic mythology ; but the plastic: 
power of the Romans, scanty even in their epoch of 
simplicity, had produced no more than a light veil enve- 
loping the original intuition or the original notion out of 
which the divinity had arisen — a veil that: might he stripped 
off without special damage. 1 'alias Athene might be indig- 
nant, when she found herself suddenly transmuted into the 
idea of memory : Minerva had hitherto been in reality not 
much more. The supernatural Stoic, and the allegoric 
Roman, theology coincided on the whole in their result. 
But, even if the philosopher was obliged to designate indi- 
vidual propositions of the priestly lore as doubtful or as 
erroneous — as when the Stoics, fur example, rejecting the 
doctrine of apotheosis, saw in Hercules. Castor, and Pollui 
nothing but the spirits of distinguished men, or as when 
thev could not allow the images of the gods to be regarded 
us representations of divinity— it was at least not the habit 
of the adherents of Zeno to make war on these erroneous 
doctrines and to overthrow false gods ; on the contrary, 
they everywhere evinced respect and reverence for the 
religion of the land even in its weaknesses. The inclination 
also of the Stoa towards a casuistic morality and towards a 



phisticated fashion self-government and good morals, but re- 
solved the simple morality of their ancestors into a catechism 
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of allowable aod non-allowable actions; whoBe grammar 
and jurisprudence, moreover, urgently required a methodical 
treatment, without possessing the ability to develop such a 
treatment of themselves. So this philosophy thonm^iiy 
incorporated itself, as a plant borrowed no doubt from 
abroad but acclimatized in Italian soil, with the Koman 
national economy, and we meet its traces in the most 
diversified spheres of action. Its earliest appearance beyond 
doubt goes further buck ; but the Stoa was first raised to 
full influence in the higher ranks of Roman society by 
means of the group which gathered round Scipio jEmilianus. 
Panajtius of Rhodes, the instructor of Scipio and of all 
Scipio's intimate friends in the Stoical philosophy, who was 
constantly in his train and usually attended him even on 
Journeys, knew how to adapt the system to clever men of 
the world, to keep its speculative side iu the background, 
and to mitigate in some measure the dryness of the ter- 
minology and the insipidity of its moral catechism, more 
particularly by the aid of the earlier philosophers, among 
whom Scipio himself had an especial predilection for the 
Socrates ot Xenophon. Thenceforth the most noted states- 
men and scholars professed the Stoic philosophy — among 
others Stilo and Quintus Scaivola, the founders of scientific 
philology and scientific jurisprudence. The scholastic 
formality of system, which thenceforth prevails at least 
externally, in these professional sciences and is especially 
associated with a fanciful, charade-like, insipid method of 
etymologizing, descends irom the Stoa. But infinitely more 
important was the new state-philosophy and state-religion, 
which emanated from the blending of the Stoic philosophy 
and the Roman religion. The speculative element, from 
the first impressed with but little energy on the system of 
Zeno and still further weakened when that system found 
admission to Eome, — after the Greek schoolmasters had 
already for a century been busily driving this philosophy 
into boys' heads and thereby driving the spirit out of it, 
— fell completely into the shade in Borne, where nobody 
speculated but the money-changers ; little further was said 
as to the ideal development of the God ruling in the soul 
of man, or of the divine law of the world. The Stoical 
philosophers showed themselves not insensible to the very 
lucrative distinction of seeing their system raised into the 
semi-official Roman state-philosophy, and proved altogether 
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more pliant than from their rigorous principles wo should 
li;ivc expected. Their doetrine as to the gods and the state 
soon exhibited a singular family resemblance to the actual 
institutions of those who nourished them ; instead of illus- 
initinj; 1 lie cosmopolitan state of the philosopher, they made 
their meditations turn on the wise organization of the 
lioman magistracies; and while the more refined Stoics 
such as Panastius had left the question of divine revelation 
by wonders and signs open as a thing conceivable but un- 
certain and had decidedly rejected astrology, his im mediate 
successors contended for that doctrine of revelation or, in 
other words, for the Soman augural discipline as rigidly 
and firmly as for any other maxim of the school, and made 
extremely unphilosophical concessions even to astrology. 
The leading failure of the system came more and more to 
be its casuistic doetrine of duty. It suited the hollow pride 
of virtue, in which the Romans of this period sought their 
compensation amidst the various humbling circumstances of 
their contact with the Greeks, and put into formal shape a 
befitting doctrine of morality ; which, like every well-bred 
system of morals, combined with the most rigid precision 
;ts a whole the most complaisant indulgence in the details.* 
Its practical results can hardly bo estimated as much more 
than that, as we have said, two or three noblo houses lived 
on poor fare to please the Stoa. 

Closely allied to this new state-philosophy — or, strictly State 
speaking, its other side — was the new state-religion ; the religion, 
essential characteristic of which was the conscious retention 
of the principles of the popular faith, which were recog- 
nized as irrational, for reasons of outward convenience. 
One of the most prominent men of the Scipionic circle, the 
Greek Polybiits, candidly declares that the strange and pon- 
derous ceremonial of Soman religion was invented solely 
on account of the multitude, which, as reason had no power 
over it, required to be ruled by signs and wonders, while 
people of intelligence had certainly no need of religion. 
Beyond doubt Polybius' Homan friends substantially shared 
these sentiments, although they did not oppose science and 
religion to each other in so gross and downright a fashion. 
Neither Lielius nor Scipio jEmilianus can have looked on 
the augural discipline, which Polybius has primarily in 



• A delightful specimen may be found in Cicero de Ofiinis, iii. 12, 13. 
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view, QB anything else than a political institution ; yet the 
national spirit in them was too strong and their sense of 
decorum too delicate to have permitted their Coming forward 
in puhlic with such dangerous explanations. But even in 
the following generation the poidifex maximiis Quintus 
05. Scasvola (consul in £559 ; P. 219, 336) set forth at least in 
hia oral instructions in law without hesitation the proposi- 
tions, that there were two sorts of religion — one philosophic, 
adapted to the intellect, and one traditional, not so adapted ; 
that the former was not fitted for the religion of the state 
as it contained various things which it was useless or even 
injurious for the people to know ; and that accordingly the 
traditional religion ot the slate ought to remain as it stood. 
The theology of Varro, in which the Roman religion is treated 
throughout as a state institution, is merely a further deve- 
lopment of the same principle. The state, according to his 
teaching, was older than the gods of the state as the painter 
is older than the picture ; if the question related to making 
the gods anew, it would certainly be well to make and to 
name them after a manner more befitting and more in 
theoretic accordance with the parts of the world-soul, and 
to lay aside the images of the gods which only eicited 
erroneous ideas,* and the mistaken system of sacrifice ; but, 
since these institutions had been once established, every good 
citizen ought to own and follow them and do his part, that 
the " common man " might learn rather to set a higher value 
on, than to contemn, the gods. That the common man, for 
whose benefit the grandees thus surrendered their judgment, 
now despised this faith and sought his remedy elsewhere, 
was a matter of course and will be seen in the sequel. 
Thus then the Bom an " high church " was ready, a sancti- 
monious body of priests aud Levites, and an unbelieving 
people. The more openly the religion of the land was 
declared a political institution, the more decidedly the 
political parties regarded the held of the state-church as 
an arena for attack and defence ; which was especially, in 
a daily increasing measure, the case with augural science 
and with the elections to the priestly colleges. The old 
and natural practice of dismissing the burgess-assembly, 
when a thunder-storm came on, had in the hands of the 

* lu Vano's satire. « The Aborigines," he sarcastically set forth how the 
primitive men h i i not bo'ii c.nii.'iit with the God who alone is recognized \-J 
thcught, but had longed after puppets and effigies. 
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Roman augurs grown into a prolix system ofvariouB celestial 
omens and rules of conduct associated therewith ; in the 
earlier portion of this period it was even directly enacted 
by the ^Elian and Fufian law, that every popular assembly 
should be compelled to disperse if it should occur to any 
of the higher magistrates to look for signs of a thunder- 
storm in the sky ; and the Roman oligarchy was proud of 
the cunning device which enabled them thenceforth by a 
single pious fraud to impress the stamp of invalidity on 
any decree of the people. Conversely the Soman opposition 
rebelled against the ancient practice under which the four 
principal colleges of priests filled up their own ranks when 
vacancies arose, and demanded the extension of popular 
election to the stalls themselves, as it bad been previously 
introduced with reference to the presidents of theBe colleges 
(ii. 357). This was certainly inconsistent with the spirit 
of these corporations ; but they had no right to complain of 
it, after they had become themselves untrue to their spirit, 
and had played into the hands of the Government at its 
request by furnishing religious pretexts for the annulling 
of political proceedings. This aflair became an apple of 
contention between the parties : the senate beat off the 
first attack in 609, on which occasion the Scipionic circle 145. 
especially turned the scale for the rejection of the proposal ; 
on the other hand the project passed in 660 with the proviso 104. 
already made in reference to the election of the presidents 
for the benefit of scrupulous consciences, that not the 
whole burgesses but only the lesser half of the tribes 
should make the election (P. 204) ; finally Sulla restored 
the right of co-optation in its full extent (P. 362). With 
this care on the part of the conservatives for the pure 
national religion it was of course quite compatible, that 
their very noblest circles should openly make a jeBt -of 
it. The practical side of the Koman priesthood was the 
priestly cuisine ; the augural and pontifical banquets were 
as it were the official gala-days in the life of a Eoman 
epicure, and several of them formed epochs in the history 
of gastronomy ; the banquet on the accession of the augur 
Quintiis Hortensius for instance brought roast peacocks 
into vogue. Beligion was also found very useful in giving 
greater zest to ecandal. It was a favourite recreation of 
the young nobles to disfigure or mutilate the images of the 
gods in the streets by night (P. 218). Ordinary love affairs 
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had for long been common and intrigues with married 
women began to become so ; but an amour with a Vestal 
virgin was as piquant as the intrigues with nuns and the 
cloister-adventures in the world of the Decamerone. The 
114. scandalous- affair of 040 seq. is well known, in which three 
Vestals, daughters of the noblest families, and their para- 
mours, young men likewise of the best houses, were brought 
to trial for uuchastity first before the pontifical college, 
and then, when it sought to hush up the matter, before an 
extraordinary court instituted by special decree of the 
people, and were all condemned to death. Such scandals, it 
is true, sedate people could not approve ; hut there was no 
objection to men discussing the folly of positive religion in 
their familiar circle ; the augurs might, when one saw another 
performing his functions, smile in each other's face without 
detriment to their religious duties. "We learn to look 
favourably on the modest hypocrisy of kindred tendencies, 
when we compare with it the coarse shamelessness of the 
Roman priests and Levites. The official religion was quite 
candidly treated as a hollow framework now serviceable only 
for political machinists ; in this respect with its nume- 
rous recesses and trap-doors it might and did Berve either 
party, as it happened. Most of all certainly the oligarchy 
recognized its palladium in the state religion, and particu- 
larly in the augural discipline ; but the opposite party 
also made no resistance in point of principle to an institute 
which had now merely a semblance of life ; they regarded it, 
on the contrary, as a bulwark which might paBS from the 
possession of the enemy into their own. 
Orienul In sharp contrast to this ghost of religion which we 
religions ia j, ave j u3 fc described stand the different foreign worships, 
Ita] T' which this epoch cherished and fostered, and which were at 
least undeniably possessed of very decided vitality. They 
meet us everywhere, among fashionable ladies and lords as 
well as among the circles of the slaves, in the general as in 
the trooper, in Italy as in the provinces. It is incredible to 
what a height this superstition already reached. When in 
the Cimbrian war a Syrian prophetess, Martha, offered to 
furnish the senate with ways and means for the vanquishing 
of the Germans, the senate dismissed her with contempt ; 
nevertheless the Roman ladies and MariuB 1 own wife in 
particular despatched her to his head-quarters, where the 
general readily received her and carried her about with 
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him till the Teutones were defeated. The leaders of the 
different parties in the civil war, Marius, Octavius, Sulla, 
coincided in believing omens find oracles. During its course 
even the senate was under the necessity, in the troubles of 
667, of consenting to issue directions in accordance with 
the fancies of a crazy prophetess. It is significant of the 
ossification of the Romano-Hellenic religion as well as of 
the increasing craving of the multitude after stronger reli- 
gious stimulants, that superstition no longer, as in the 
Bacchic mysteries, associates itself with the national religion ; 
even the Etruscan mysticism is already left behind ; the 
worships matured in tlio sultry regions of the East appear 
throughout in the foremost rank. The copious introduction 
of elements from Asia Minor and Syria into the population 
partly by the importation of slaves, partly by the augmented 
traffic of Italy with the East, contributed very greatly to 
this result. The power of these foreign religions is very 
distinctly apparent in the revolts of the Sicilian slaves, who 
for the inost part were natives of Syria. Eunus vomited 
fire, Athenion read the stars ; the plummets thrown by the 
slaves in these wars bear in great part the names of gods, 
those of Zeus and Artemis, and especially that of the myste- 
rious Mother who had migrated from Crete to Sicily and was 
zealously worshipped there. A similar effect was produced 
by commercial intercourse, particularly after the wares of 
Berytus and Alexandria were conveyed directly to the 
Italian ports ; Ostia and Puteoli became the great marts 
not only for Syrian unguents and Egyptian linen, but also 
for the faith of the East. Everywhere the mingling of reli- 
gions was constantly on the increase along with the mingling 
of nations. Of all allowed worships the most popular was 
that of the Pessinuntine Mother of the Gods, which made a 
deep impression on the multitude by its eunuch-celibacy, 
its banquets, its music, its begging processions, and all its 
sensuous pomp ; the collections from house to house were 
already felt as an economic burden. In the most dangerous 
time of the Cimbrian war Battaces the high-priest of Pessi- 
nus appeared in person at Borne, in order to defend the 
interests of the temple of his goddess there which was alleged 
to have been profaned, addressed the Eoman people by the 
special orders of the Mother of the Gods, and performed 
also various miracles. Men of sense were scandalized, but 
the women and the great multitude were not to be debarred 
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from escorting the prophet at his departure in great crowds. 
Tows of pilgrimage to the East were already no longer un- 
common ; Mnrius himself, for instance, thus undertook a 
pilgrimage to Pcssinus ; in fact even thus early (first in 

101. 653) Roman burgesses devoted themselves to the eunuch- 
priesthood. Hut the unallowed and secret worships were 
naturally still more popular. Ah early as Cato's time the 
Chaldean horoscope-caster had begun to come into compe- 
tition with the Etruscan karuspex and the Marsian bird-seer 
(ii. 402) ; star-gazing and astrology were soon as much at 

139, home in Italy as in their dreamy native land. In 615 the 
Soman pr&tor pengrims directed all the Chaldeans to evacu- 
ate Borne and Italy within ten days. The same fate at the 
same time faefel the Jews, who had admitted Italian prose- 
lytes to their sabbath. In like manner Scipio had to clear 
the camp before Numantia from soothsayers and pious im- 

97, postors of every sort. Some forty years afterwards (657) 
it was even found necessary to prohibit human sacrifices. 
The wild worship of the Cappadoeian Ma or, as the Romans 
called her, Bellona to whom the priests in their festal 
processions shed their own blood as a sacrifice, and the 
gloomy Egyptian worships began to make their appearance ; 
the former Cappadocian goddess appeared in a dream to 
Sulla, and of the later Soman communities of Isis and 
Osiris the oldest traced their origin to the Sullan period. 
Men had become perplexed not merely as to the old faith, 
but as to their very selves ; the fearful crises of a fifty years' 
revolution, the instinctive feeling that the civil war was 
still far from being al an end, increased the anxious sus- 
pense, the gloomy perplexity of the multitude. Sestlessly 
men's wandering imagination climbed every height and 
fathomed every abyss, where it fancied that it might dis- 
cover new prospects or new light amidst the fatalities 
impending, might gain fresh hopes in the desperate struggle 
against destiny, or might perhaps find merelv fresh alarms. 
A portentous mysticism found in the general distraction — 
political, economic, moral, religious — the soil which was 
adapted for it, and grew with alarming rapidity ; it was as 
if gigantic trees had grown by night out ot the earth, none 
knew whence or whither, and this very marvellous rapidity 
of growth worked new wonders aud seized like an epidemic 
on all minds not thoroughly fortified. 
Education. Juat as in the sphere of religion, the revolution begun in 
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the previous epoch was now completed also in the sphere of 
education and culture. We have already shown how the 
fundamental idea of the Koman system — civil equality — had 
already during the sixth eentury heguu to he undermined 
in this field also. Even in the time of Pictor and Cato 
Greek culture was widely diffused in Home, and there was 
a native Eoinan culture ; but neither of them had then 
got beyond the initial stage. Cato's encyclopaedia shows 
tolerably what was understood at this period by a llomano- 
Greek model traiuing (ii. 468) ; it wiis little more than an 
embodiment of the old Eoman household knowledge, and 
truly, when compared with the Hellenic culture of the 
period, scanty enough. At how low a stage the average 
instruction of youth in Home still stood at the beginning of 
the seventh century, may ho mfenvd 1'n.im ilic impressions 
of Polybius, who in this one respect prominently censures 
the criminal indifference of the Romans as compared with 
the intelligent private and public care of his countrymen ; 
no Hellene, not even Polybius himself, could rightly under- 
stand the deeper idea of civil equality that lay at the root of 
this indifference. 

Now the case was altered. Just as the naive popular 
faith was superseded by an enlightened Stoical super- 
naturalism, so in education alongside of the simple popular 
instruction a special training, an exclusive humanitas, de- 
veloped itself and eradicated the last remnants of the old 
social equality. It will not be superfluous to east a glance 
at the aspect assumed by the new instruction of the young, 
both the Greek and the higher Latin. 

It was a singular circumstance tbnt the same man, who Greek in- 
in a political point of view definitively vanquished the struct™. 
Hellenic nation, Lucius JEmilius Paullus, was at the same 
time the first or one of the first who fully recoguized the 
Hellenic civilization as — what it has thenceforth continued 
to be beyond dispute — the civilization of the ancient world. 
He himself no doubt was an old man, before it was granted 
to him, with ihe Homeric poems in his mind, to stand before 
the Zeus of Phidias ; but his heart was young enough to 
carry home the full sunshine of Hellenic beauty and the 
unconquerable longing after the golden apples of the 
Hesperides in his soul ; poets and artists had found in the 
foreigner a more earnest and cordial devotee than was any 
of the wise men of the Greece of those days. He made 
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no epigram on Homer or Phidias, but he had his children 
introduced into the realms of intellect. Without neglecting 
their national education, ao far as there was such, he made 
provision like the Greeks for the physical development of 
ais hove, not indeed by gymnastic exercises which were 
according to Roman notions inadmissible, but by instruc- 
tion in the chase which was among the Greeks developed 
almost like an art ; and he elevated their Greek instruction 
in such a way, that the language was no longer merely 
learned and practised for the sake of speaking, but after the 
Greek fashion the whole subject-matter of general higher 
culture was associated with the language and developed 
out of it — embracing first of all the knowledge of Greek 
literature with the mythological and historical information 
necessary for understanding it, and then rhetoric and phi- 
losophy. The library of king Perseus was the only portion 
of the Macedonian spoil that Paullus took for himself, with 
the view of presenting it to his sons. Even Greek painters 
and sculptors were found in his train and completed 
the apathetic training of his children. That the time was 
past, when men could in this field preserve a merely 
negative attitude as regarded Hellenism, had been felt 
even by Cato ; the better classes had probably now a pre- 
sentiment, that the noble substance of Roman character was 
less endangered by Hellenism as a whole than by Hellenism 
mutilated and misshapen : the mass of the upper society of 
Borne and Italy went along with the new mode. There 
had been for long no want of Greek schoolmasters in Rome ; 
now they arrived in troops — and as teachers not merely of 
the language but of literature and culture in general— at the 
newly-opened lucrative market for the sale of their wisdom. 
Greek tutors and teachers of philosophy, who, even if they 
were not slaves, were as a rule accouuted as servants, * were 
now permaneut inmates in the palaces of Eome ; people 
speculated in them, and there is a statement that 200,000 
sesterces (£2000) were paid for a Greek literary slave 
let, of the first rank. As early as 593 there existed in the 
capital a number of special establishments for the prac- 
tice of Greek declamation. Several distinguished names 
• Cicero says that he trailed his learned slsi-c Dionvsins more respectfully 
than Scipio treated Panietjils, and in the same scnie it is said io Luciliiis— 
Fetiala, si quarto, canleHu", xrtu', segestre 
Utilior mihi, ouom sapiens. 
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already occur among theae Roman teachers ; the philosopher 
Panietius has been already mentioned (P. 432) ; the esteemed 
grammarian Crates of MalluB in Cilieia, the contemporary 
and equal rival of Aristarchus, found about 585 at Borne 180. 
an audience for the recitation and philological and practical 
illustration of the Homeric poems. It is true that this 
new mode of juvenile instruction, revolutionary and anti- 
national as it was, encountered partially the resistance of 
the government ; but the edict of dismissal, which the 
authorities in 593 fulminated against rhetoricians and phi- itn, 
losophers, remained (chiefly owing to the constant change 
of the Roman chief magistrates) like all similar commands 
without any result worth mentioning, and after the death 
of old Cato there were still perhaps frequent complaints 
in accordance with his views, but there was no further 
action. The higher instruction in Greek and in the sciences 
of Greek culture remained thenceforth recognized as an 
essential part of Italian training. 

But by its side there sprung np also a higher Latin Latin in. 
instruction. We have shown in the previous epoch how atrmuoo. 
Latin elementary instruction raised its character ; how the 
place of the Twelve Tables was taken by the Latin Odyssey 
as it were by an improved primer, and the Eoman boy was 
now trained to the knowledge and delivery of his mother- 
tongue by means of this translation, as the Greek by means 
of the original : how noted teachers of the Greek language 
and literature, Andronicus, Ennius, and others, who already 
probably taught not children properly so called but boys 
growing up to maturity and young men, did not disdain to 
give instruction in the mother-tongue along with the Greek. 
These were the first steps towards a higher Latin instruc- 
tion, but they did not as yet form such an instruction itself. 
Instruction in a language cannot go beyond the elementary 
stage, so long as it wants a literature. It was not until there 
were not merely Latin schoolbooks but a Latin literature, and 
that literature subsisted with a certain completeness in the 
works of the classics of the sixth century, that the mother- 
tongue and the native literature truly entered the circle of 
the elements of higher culture ; and the emancipation from 
theGreekschoolmasterswasnownot slow to follow. Stirred Public 
. up by the Homeric prelections of Crates, cultivated Romans readings of 
began to read the recitative works of their own literature, 
Nfeviue' Punic "War, Ennius' Annals, and subsequently also mu "' 
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Lueilius' Poems, first to a select circle, and then ii 
of a great c 

ritically after the precedent 
■a in i n u nana. These literary prelections, 
.■Lltn.ui i (UtteratC) held gratuitously, were 
of juvenile instruction, but were yet an 
i' introducing the youth to the under- 
livery of the classic Latin literature. 

ratory took place in a similar 
way. The noblp Eoman youth, who were even at an early 
age instigated to come forward in public with panegyrics 
and forensic speeches, can never have wanted exercises in 
oratory ; but it was only at this epoch, and in consequence of 
the new exclusive culture, that there arose rhetoric properly 
bo called. Marcus Lepidus Porcina (consul in 617) is men- 
tioned as the first Eoman advocate, who technically handled 
the language and subject-matter; the two famous advocates 
of the Marian age, the masculine and vigorous Marcus Anto- 
iiim (ijll -11(17) and the elegant and chaste orator Lucius 
Crassus (614-663) were already complete rhetoricians. 
The exercises of the young men in speaking increased 
naturally in extent and importance, but still remained, just 
like the exercises in Latin literature, essentially limited to 
the personal attendance of the beginner on the master of the 
art so as to be trained by his example and his instructions. 

Formal instruction both in Latin literature and in Latin 
rhetoric was given first about 050 by Lucius -Elius Pra> 
coninus of Lanuvium, called the " penman " (St3o), a distin- 
guished Roman knight of strict conservative views, who read 
Plautus and similar works with a select circle of younger 
men — including Varro and Cicero— and sometimes also went 
over outlines of speeches with the authors, or put similar 
outlines into the hands of his friends. This was a real 
instruction. Stilo however was not a professional school- 
master, but he taught literature and rhetoric, just as juris- 
prudence was taught at Home, in the character of a senior 
friend of aspiring young men, not of a man luring out his 
services and at every one's command. 

But about his time began also the scholastic higher 
instruction in Latin, separated both from elementary Latin 
and from Greek instruction, and imparted in special esta- 
blishments by paid masters, ordinarily manumitted slaves. 
That its spirit and method were throughout borrowed from 
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the exercises in the Greek literature and language, was a 
matter of course ; and the scholars also consisted, as at theae 
exercises, of youths, and not of boys. This Latin instruction 
was Boon divided like the Greek into two courses ; in ao far 
as the Latin literature was. first scientifically prelected on, 
and then a technical introduction was given, to the prepa- 
ration of panegyrics, public, and forensic orations. The 
first Roman school of literature was opened about Stiio's 
time by Marcus Sasvius Nicanor Postumua, the first separate 
school for Latin rhetoric about 660 by Lucius Plotiuu 
Gallua ; but ordinarily instructions in rhetoric were alao 
given in the Latin schools of literature. This new Latin 
school-instruction was of the most comprehensive import- 
ance. The introduction to the knowledge of Latin literature 
and Latin oratory, auch as had formerly been imparted by 
connoisseurs and masters of high position, had preserved a 
certain independence in relation to the Greeks. The critics 
of language and the masters of oratory were indeed under 
the influence of Hellenism, but not absolutely under that of 
the Greek school-grammar and school-rhetoric ; the latter 
in particular was decidedly an object of dread. The pride 
as well as tho sound common sense of the Romana revolted 
against the Greek assertion, that the ability to apeak of thinga, 
which the orator understood and felt, intelligibly and attrac- 
tively to his peers in the mother-tongue could be learned in 
the school by school-rules. To the solid practical advocate 
the procedure of tho Greek rhetoricians, so totally estranged 
from fife, could not but appear worse for the beginner than 
no preparation at all ; to the man of thorough culture and 
matured experience the Greek rhetoric seemed shallow and 
repulsive; while the man of serious conservative views did 
not fail to observe the close affinity between a professionally 
developed rhetoric and the trade of the demagogue. Accord- 
ingly the Scipionic circle had shown the most bitter hosti- 
lity to the rhetoricians, and, if Greek declamations before 
paid masters were tolerated primarily perhaps as exercises 
in speaking Greek, Greek rhetoric did not thereby find its 
way either into Latin oratory or into Latin oratorical in- 
struction. But in the new Latin rhetorical schools the 
Roman youths were trained aa men and public orators by 
discussing in pairs rhetorical themes ; they accused or on 
the other hand defended Ulysses, who waa found beside 
the corpse of Ajax with the latter's bloody sword, of the 
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murder of his comrade in armB ; they charged Orestea with 
the murder of his mother, or undertook to defend him ; or 
perhapa they helped Hannibal with a supplementary good 
advice aa to the question whether he would do better to 
comply with the invitatiou to Home, or to remain in Carthage, 
or to take flight. It was natural that the Catoiiian opposi- 
tion should once more bestir itself against these offensive 
and pernicious conflicts of worda. The censors of 662 
issued a warning to teachers and parents not to allow the 
young men to Bpend the whole day in eserciaes, whereof 
their ancestors had known nothing ; and the man, from 
whom this warning came; was no less than the first forensic 
orator of hia age, Lucius Licinius Craasus. Of course the 
Cassandra spoke in vain ; declamatory exercises in Latin on 
the current themes of tho Greek schools became a permanent 
ingredient in the education of lioman youth, and contributed 
their part to educate the very boys as forensic and political 
players and to stifle in the bud all earnest and true 
eloquence. 

Aa the aggregate result of thia modem Soman education 
there sprung up the new idea of " humanity," aa it was 
called, which consisted partly of a more or less superficial 
appropriation of the aesthetic culture of the Hellenes, partly 
of a privileged Latin culture aa an imitation or mutilated 
copy of the Greek. This new humanity, as the very name 
indicates, renounced the specific peculiarities of Eoman life, 
nay even came forward in opposition to them, and com- 
bined in itself, juat like our cloaely kindred "general 
culture," a nationally cosmopolitan and socially exclusive 
character. Here too we trace the revolution, which sepa- 
rated claaaea and levelled nations. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

LITERATURE AND ART. 

The sixth century was, both in a political and a literary Literary 
oiut of view, a vigorous and great age. It is true that we rwelioa. 
o not find in the field of authorship any more than in that 
of politics a man of the first rank ; Nrevius, Eunius, Pluutus, 
Cato, gifted and lively authors of distinctly- marked indi- 
viduality, were not in the highest sense men of creative 
talent ; nevertheless we perceive in the soaring, stirring, 
bold strain of their dramatic, epic, and historic attempts, 
that these are based on the gigantic struggles of the Punic 
wars. Much is only artificially transplanted, there are 
various faults in delineation and colouring, the form of art 
and the language ore deficient in purity oi treatment, Greek 
and national elements are quaintly conjoined; the whole 
performance betrays the stamp of its scholastic origin and 
wants independence and completeness ; yet there exists in 
the poets and authors of that age, if not the full power to 
reach their high aim, at any rate the courage to compete 
with and the hope of rivalling the Greeks. It is otherwise 
in the epoch before us. The morning mists fell ; what had 
been begun in the fresh feeliug of the national strength hard- 
ened in war, with youthful want of insight into the difficulty 
of the undertaking and into the measure of their own talent, 
but also with youthful delight in and love to the work, could 
not be carried further now, when on the one hand the dull 
sultriness of the approaching revolutionary storm began to 
fill the air, and on the other hand the eyes of the more 
intelligent were gradually opened to the incomparable glory 
of Greek poetry and art and to the very moderate artistic 
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endowment of their own nation. The literature of the 
siith century had arisen from the influence of Greek art on 
half-cultivated, but excited and susceptible minds. The in- 
creased Hellenic culture of the seventh called forth a lite- 
rary reaction, which destroyed the germs of promise contained 
in those naive attempts at imitation by the winter-frost of 
reflection, and rooted up the wheat and the tares of thewlder 
Scipionic tvpe of literature together. This reaction proceeded prima- 
drele. rily and chiefly from the circle which assembled around 
Scipio JEmilianus, and whose most prominent members 
among the lioman noble world were, in addition to Scipio 
himself, his elder friend and counsellor Gaius La?lius (con- 
140. sul in 014) and Scipio's younger companions, Lucius Furius 
13G. Pliilus (consul in 018) and Spurius Munimius, the brother 
of the oestroycr of Corinth, among the Roman and Greek 
literati the comedian Terence, the satirist Lucilius, the 
historian Polybius, and the philosopher Pantetius. Those 
who were familiar with the Iliad, with Xenophon, and with 
Menauder, could not be greatly impressed by the Roman 
Homer, and still less by the bad translations of the tragedies 
of Euripides which Ennius had furnished and Pacuvius con- 
tinued to furnish. While patriotic consideration might set 
bounds to criticism in reference to their country's Annals, 
Lucilius at any rate directed very pointed shafts against 
" the dismal figures from the complicated expositions of 
Pacuvius ;" and similar severe, but not unjust criticisms of 
Ennius, Plautus, Pacuvius — all those poets " who appeared 
to have a licence to talk pompously and to reason il logically ,™ 
— are found in the polished author of the Rhetoric dedicated 
to Herennius written at the close of this period. People 
shrugged their shoulders at the interpolations, with which 
the homely popular wit of Borne had garnished the elegant 
comedies of Philemon and Diphilus. Half smiling, half 
envious they turned away from the inadequate attempts of a 
dull age, which that circle probably regarded somewhat as 
a mature man regards the poetical effusions of his youth ; 
despairing of the transplantation of the marvellous tree, 
they allowed the higher species of art in poetry and prose 
substantially to fall into abeyance, and restricted themselves 
in these departments to an intelligent enjoyment of foreign 
master-pieces. The productiveness of this epoch displayed 
itself chiefly iu the subordinate fields of the lighter comedy, 
the poetical miscellany, the political pamphlet, and the nro- 
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fessional sciences. The literary cue was correctness, in the 
style of art and above all in the language, which, as a more 
limited circle of persons of culture became separated from 
the body of the people, was in its turn divided into the 
classical Latin of higher society and the vulgar Latin of the 
common people. The prologues of Terence promise "pure 
Latin ;" warfare with faults of language forms a chief 
element of the Lueilian satire ; and with this circumstance 
is connected the fact, that composition in Greek among the 
Romans now falls decidedly into the shade. In so far cer- 
tainly there is an improvement ; inadequate efforts occur in 
this epoch far less frequently ; performances in their kind 
complete and thoroughly pleasing occur iar oltener than 
before or afterwards ; in a linguistic point of view Cicero 
calls the ago of Liclius and Scipio the golden age of pure 
unadulterated Latin. In like manner literary activity gra- 
dually rises in public opinion from a trade to an art. At the 
beginning of this period the preparation of theatrical pieces 
at any rate, if not the publication of recitative poems, was 
Still regarded as not becoming for the noble Roman ; Pacu- 
vius aiid Terence lived by their pieces ; the writing of 
dramas was entirely a trade, and not one of golden produce. 
About the time oi Sulla the state of matters had entirely 
changed. Tho remuneration given to actors at that time 
proves that the favourite dramatic poet could then claim a pay- 
ment, tho high amount of which removed its stigma. By this 
means composing for the stage was raised into a liberal art; 
and we accordingly find men of the highest aristocratic 
circles, such as Lucius Csssar (iedile in 064, + 607), engaged 90. 87. 
in writing for the Roman stage and proud of sitting in the 
Roman " poet's club " by the side of the ancestorless Accius. 
Art finds increased sympathy and honour ; but the enthu- 
siasm has departed in life and in literature. The fearless 
self-confidence, which makes the poet a poet, and which is 
very decidedly apparent in Plautus especially, is found in 
none of those that follow ; the Epigoni of the men that 
fought with. Hannibal are correct, but feeble. 

Let us first glance at the Roman dramatic literature and Tragedy, 
the stage itself. Tragedy has now for the first time her spe- 
cial representatives ; the tragic poets of this epoch do not, 
like those of the preceding, cultivate comedy and epos also. 
The appreciation of this branch of art among the writing 
and reading circles was evidently on the increase, but tragic 
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poetry itself hardly improved. "We now meet with the 
national tragedy (prcetexta), the creation of Nasvius, only 
in the hands of Pacuvius to be mentioned immediately— nil 
after-growth of the Ennian epoch. Among the probably 
numerous poets who imitated Greek tragedies two alone 
Pacuvius. acquired distinction. Marcua Pacuvius from Brundisium 
319-129. (535— c. 625) who in his earlier years earned his livelihood 
in Rome by painting and only composed tragedies when 
advanced in life, belongs as respects both his years and his 
style to the sixth rather than the seventh century, although 
his poetical activity falls within the latter. He composed on 
the whole alter the manner of his countryman, uncle, and 
master Ennius. Polishing more carefully and aspiring to 
a higher strain than his predecessor, he was regarded by 
favourable critics of art afterwards as a model of artistic 
poetry and of rich style : in the fragments, however, that 
have reached us proofs are not wanting to justify Cicero's 
censure of tho poet's language and Lucilius' censure of his 
taste ; his language appears more rugged than that of his 
predecessor, his style of composition pompous and punc- 
tilious.* There are traces that he like Ennius attached 
more value to philosophy than to religion ; but he did not 
at any rate, like the latter, prefer dramas chiming in with 
neological views and preaching sensual passion or modern 
enlightenment, and drew without distinction from Sophocles 
or from Euripides ; of that poetry with a decided special aim, 
which almost stamps Ennius with genius, there can have 
been no vein in the younger poet. 

* Thus, in the Pautits, an original piece, the following line occurred, pro- 
bably in the description ol the pass of Pythium (ii. 300) :— 
Qua ax caprigeno geaeri gradilis gressio est. 
And in another piece tne hearers are eipected to understand the following 

Quadnipes tardijmda agrestis iamSisaspera, 
Capile brevi, cerBice anguaia, aspsctu truci, 
Eciscerata iaanimtt c\m animali sono. 

To which they naturally reply— 

lia saptuoea dictions nia te dalur. 

Quod conjectura sapiens agre ctmtv.it ; 

Son intettcgiuau, nisi si aperte dixeris. 
Thai follows the confession that the tortoise is referred to. Such enigma, 
moreover, were not wanting even among the Attic tin^edians, who La that 
account were often and sharply taken to task by the Middle Cimedy. 
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More readable and adroit imitations of Greek tragedy Awiui. 
were furnished by Paeuvius' younger contemporary, Lucius 
Accius, son of a freetlman of Pisnuruui (584— after 651), 170-1 OS. 
with the exception of Pacuvius'the only notable tragic poet 
of the seventh century. An active author also in the field 
of literary history and grammar, he doubtless laboured to 
introduce instead of the crude manner of his predecessors 
greater purity of language and style into Latin tragedy ; 
jet his inequality and incorrectness were emphatically cen- 
sured by men of strict observance like Lucilius. 

Far greater activity and far more important results arc G.«k 
apparent in the field of comedy. At the very commence- comedy, 
meut of this period a remarkable reaction set in against the 
Bort of comedy hhhen.u prevalent and popular. Its repre-Teraice. 
sentative Terentius (5o8-595) is one oi the most interest- 196-159. 
ing phenomena, in a historical point of view, in Roman 
literature. Born in Phoenician Africa, brought in early youth 
as a slave to Rome and there initiated into the Greek cul- 
ture of the day, lie seemed from the very first destined for 
the vocation of restoring to the new Attic comedy that cos- 
mopolitan character, which in its adaptation to the Roman 
public under the rough hands of Najvius, Plautus, and their 
associates it had in some measure lost. Even in the selec- 
tion and employment of models the contrast is apparent 
between him and that predecessor whom alone we can now 
compare with him. Plautus chooses his pieces from the 
whole range of the newer Attic comedy, and by no means 
disdains the livelier and more popular comedians, such as 
Philemon ; Terence keeps almost exclusively to Menander, 
the most elegant, polished, and chaste of all the poets of the 
Newer comedy. The method of working up several Greek 
pieces iuto one Latin is retained by Terence, because in fact 
from the state of tlio case it could not bo avoided by the 
Roman editors: but it is handled with incomparably more 
skill and carefulness. The Plautine dialogue beyond doubt 
departed very frequently from its models ; Terence boasts 
of the verbal adherence of his imitations to the originals, 
by which however we ore- not to understand a verbal 
translation in our sense. The not unfrequently coarse, 
but always effective laying on of Roman local tints over 
tho Greek ground-work, which Plautus was fond of, is 
completely aud designedly banished from Terence ; not an 
allusion puts one in mind of Rome, not a proverb, hardlj 
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a remiuiscence ;* even the Latin titles are replaced by 
Greek. The saute distinction shows itself in the artistic 
treatment. First of all the players receive back their appro- 
priate masks, and greater care is observed as to the scenic 
arrangements, bo that it is no longer the case, as with 
Plautus, thiit everything needs to be done on the street, 
whether belonging to it or not. Plautus ties and unties the 
dramatic knot carelessly and loosely, hut his plot is droll 
and often striking; Terence, far hiss effective, keeps every- 
where account of probability, not unfrequently at the cost 
of suspense, and wages emphatic war against the certainly 
sornewliat flat and insipid standing expedients of his prede- 
cessors, e.g., against allegoric dreams.t 1'lautus paints bis 
characters with broad strokes, often as if after a pattern, 
always with a view to the moro distant and gross general 
effect ; Terence handles the psvelio'Dgical development with 
a careful and often excellent miniature-paini ing, as in the 
Addphi for instance, where the two old men—- the easy 
bachelor enjoying life in town, and the sadly harassed not 
at all refined country -landlord -—form a masterly contrast. 
The springs of action and the language of Plautus arc drawn 
from trie tavern, those of Terence from the household of the 
good citizen. The lazy Plautine hostelry, the very uncon- 
strained but very charming damsels with the hosts duly cor- 
responding, the sabre-rattling troopers, the slave-world 
painted with an altogether peculiar humour, whose heaven 
is the cellar and whose fate is the lash, have disappeared in 
Terence or at any rate undergone improvement. In Plautus 
we find ourselves, on the whole, among incipient or thorough 

» Perhaps the only eiception ia in the Andria (iv. 5) the answer to the 
question how matters go 

'Sic 

Ut qainaa', aihnf, ' qvtm&o ut to.'umiw non licet,' 
in allusion to the line of Ciecilius, which is, indeed, also imitate! from a 
Greek prorerb : — - 

Vivas ut ;>.js>is, >pi riiili Win yis KClil. 
The comedy ia the oldest of Terence's, and was exhibited by the theatrical 
authorities un the i-emmmendation of Cfficilins. The gentle expression of 

f A counterpart to the hint! chnsod bv ivi1h fMi-ri n]Mi;™ on .i 

young man lui- ];el|i, whii h Tiuiimi ridicule, [i'horm. 4), m.iy be recog- 
nized in the fur from ingenious Plant™ allegory of the goat and the ape 
(Merc. ii. 1). Smh B»s.''i»« u)l.itii:il-ly traceable to the rhetoric of 
Euripides (.e.g. Eurip. Hec 00), 
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rogues, in Terence again, aa a rule, among none but honest 
men ; if occasionally a leno is plundered or a young man 
taken to tlio brothel, it ia done with a moral intent, possibly 
out of brotherly love or to deter the bov iVum I'jvtjU! ntiny 
improper liaunts. In the Planting pieces there predomi- 
nates the characteristic antagonism of the tavern to the 
house ; everywhere wives are visited with abuse, to the de- 
light of all hiislnnds tempi iniriiy emancipated nml not quite 

sure of an amiable salutation at home. In the comedies 
of Terence there prevails not a more moral, but a more 
becoming conception of the feminino nature and of married 
life. As a rule, they end with a virtuous marriage or if 
possible with two — just as it was the glory of Menander 
that lie had compensated for every seduction by a marriage. 
The eulogies of a bachelor life, which are so frequent in 
Menander, are repeated by his Eoman remodeller only with 
characteristic shyness, * whereas the lover in his agony, 
the tender husband at the accouchement, the loving sister 
by the death-bed in tiu: h'tiaii^Li!* and the Andiia are very 
gracefully delineated ; in the Htt-i/in there even appears at the 
close as a delivering angel a virtuous courtesan, likewise a 
genuine Menandrian figure, which the Roman public, it is 
true, very properly hissed. In Plautus tho fathers through- 
out only exist for the purpose of being jeered and swindled 
by their sons ; with Tereuce in the Heaiitmdimorumenos the 
lost son is reformed by the wisdom of his father, and, as in 
general he ia full of excellent instructions as to education, so 
the point of the best of his pieces, the AiUphi, turnB on 
finding the right mean between the too liberal training 
of the uncle and the too rigorous training of the father. 
Plautus writes for the great multitude and gives utterance 
to profane and sarcastic speeches, so far as the censorship of 
the stage at all allowed; Terence on the contrary describes 
it as his aim to please the good and, like Menander, to 
offend nobody. Plautus is fond of vigorous, often noisy dia- 
logue, and his pieces require the liveliest play of gesture in 
the actors ; Terence confines himself to " quiet conversa- 
tion." The language of Plautus abounds in burlesque turns 
and verbal witticisms, in alliterations, in comic coinages of 
new terms, Aristophanie combinations of words, slang ex- 

* Micio in the Adtfphi (i. 11 prair.es his good fortune in lift, more jiar- 
i:ly bi'cause he has never had a wife, " which (hose (the Greeks) reckon 
a piece of good fortune." 
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pressions jestingly borrowed from the Greek. Terence 
knows nothing of such caprices ; his dialogue moves on with 
the purest symmetry, and its points are elegant epigrammatic 
and sententious turns. The comedy of Terence is not to be 
called an improvement, as compared with that of Plautus, 
either in a poetical or in a moral point of view. Originality 
cannot be affirmed of either, but, if possible, still less of 
Terence ; and the dubious praise of more correct ce.pi ing in 
at least outweighed by the circumstance that, while the 
younger poet reproduced the agrceableness, he knew not how 
to reproduce the merriment of Menandcr, so that the come- 
dies of Plautus imitated from Hollander, such as the. , s 7iWi>i.i-, 
the Uisidhria, the Htmli'idcs, probably preserve far more of 
the flowing charm of the original than the comedies of the 
dmiidhdus Zlenauder." And. while the esthetic critic cun- 
not recognize an improvement in ;he transition from the 
coarse to the dull, as little can the moralist in the transition 
from the obscenity and indifference of Plautus to the accom- 
modation-morality of Terence. But in point of language an 
improvement certainly took place. Elegance of language was 
the pride of the poet, and it was owing above all to its in- 
imitable charm that the most refined judges of art in after- 
times, such as Cicero, Cajsar, and Quiuctiliacv assigned the 
palm to him among all the Roman poets of the repub- 
lican age. In so far it is perhaps justifiable to date a new 
era in Roman literature — the real essence of which lay not in 
the development of Latin poetry, but in the development of 
the Latin language — from the comedies of Terence as the 
first artistically pure imitation of Hellenic works of art. 
The modern comedy made its way amidst the most deter- 
mined literary warfare. The Plautine style of composing had 
taken root among the Roman bourgeoisie ; the comedies of 
Terence encountered the liveliest opposition from the public, 
which found their " insipid language," their 11 feeble style," 
intolerable. The apparently somewhat sensitive poet replied 
in his prologues — which properly were not intended for any 
such purpose— with counter-emie iritis full of defensive and 
i>tl'en«ive polemics; and appealed from the multitude, which 
(i:l,I (nice run off from his Hecyra to witness a band of 
gladiators and rope-dancers, to the cultivated circles of the 
genteel world. Tie declared that he only aspired to the ap- 
proval of the " good ;" in which doubtless there was not want- 
ing a hint, that it was not at all Beemly to undervalue works 
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of art which had obtained tho approval of the " few." He 
acquiesced in or even favoured the report, that persons of 
distinction aided him in composing with their ruiiusel or even 
with their co-operation.* In reality he carried his point ; 
even in literature the oligarchy prevailed, and the artistic 
comedy of the exclusive^ supplanted tho comedy of the 
people : we find that about U20 the pieces of Plautus dis- 134. 
appeared from the set of stock plays. This is the more sig- 
nificant, because after the early death of Terence no man of 
conspicuous talent at all further occupied this field. Eespect- 
ing the comedies of Turpfiius ( + 651 at an advanced age) 103. 
and other stop-gaps wholly or almost wholly forgotten, ft 
connoisseur already at the close of this period gave it as his 
opinion, that the new comedies were even much worse than 
the bad new pennies (P. 413). 

"Wo have formerly shown (ii. 443) that a national Eoman National 
comedy (togata) was added to the Gneco-Roman (palliata) comedy. 

• In the prologue of the n-:rit;,,ti,;iiiraiaeniis he puts the objection into the 
mouth of his censors : — 

Repents al .-<■(./■' </.-, h -mc w ii^ui*™: mnsicam 



And iu the later prologue (594) to tho Adelphi he says- 160. 

Nam quod istidiaxnt malleoli, homines nobiles 

Earn adjutare, assiditeque ma writer* ; 

Q'md ilti jnaledict'im vehement esse existinvmt 

JT-nn Iwidi'tit d'l- ir ma.rimiiM, , r mm Mis placet 

Qui nobis wuwmi ct populo placent ; 

Quorum opera in Mlo, in olio, in negotio, 

S«o qyitque tempore vsns est sine superbia. 
Ai early as the time of Cicero it was the general supposition that Latins and 
S.-ipio .^milbnus were here meant: the scenes were designated which were 
allien! t:> inw'iwl from thsiii ; storios top told of the jmriiHyj of tlje poor 
poet with his uolil.: patrons to tln-ir e.tatcs nar linuu- ; and [t was reckoned un- 
pardonable that they hod done nothing lit all 1 1 v 1 1 1 u iruprov.r-nioat of his financial 
circu rust/mo.... [in!, tin- y-wr irhiili creates legend is, as is well known, no- 
where more poteut than iu the history of literature. It is clear, and even 
judicious Roman critics ackurnvl-ilo-J, that t)i-'w Lin.-n fouiil not. pouibly apply 
to Soipio who was then twenty-rivu years of aer, and to h:r. friod l.a'lius who 
was not mucholder. Others with at ]i-:bi iuoiv ;ud.oiiicit 1 lnr.ii— lit of the noble 
poets Quihtus Labeo (consul in 57 1 1 and Marcus 'l'o[iillius (consul ill Sfll), 183. 178. 
and of the learned patron of art and mathiinaiiciai:. Lucius Suip:cius Callus 
(consul in S8S) ; hut. this Un is evidently m.'iv conjecture. That Terence was 166. 
in close relations with S, ipionic hou^c cannot, how, nt, be doubted : it is 
a -ioiriticaat IV.cl, thai tin- Ii,-; ..vliihilicn oi li,.. A'Uj.'.i an J tin- second of the 
Heeyrxt took place at the funeral games of Lucius I'aullus, which were pro- 
vided by his sons Sdpio and Fabiui. 
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probably already in the course of the sixth century, and 
probably not on the stage of the capital, but on tbe Latin 
provincial singe. In the present epoeb, when the opposi- 
tion of tbe government to Hellenism abated and thereby 
the outward reason for banishing the togata from the Roman 
stage was done away, the Terentian school rapidly took 
p:j»-essioti of tins cies i f i ir'iii: ;lv , .1 w.ia tyj.tr i:: ac- 
cordance with its s|>-ni ;n nainr;d'f • Oivek co'nedy in Italy 
t:-.: tbe oiji' imnil In A tni::?l;itiini, nnJ on lot other 

Ainutas, band by pure Human imitation. The chief representative 
90. of this school was Lucius Afraiiius (Gourished about (ifiO). 
Tbe fragments of his comedies remain! Dg give no distinct 
rnprrss'uu, but they nn> imt. inconsistent with what the 
Human critics of art remark regarding him. His nume- 
rous national comedies were in their construction thoroughly 
formed oti the model of the Greek int rigue-|/ieee ; onlv, as 
was natural in imitation, they were simpler and shorter. 
In the details also he borrowed what pleased him partly from 
Menamler, [tartly from the oilier national literature. But 
of the Latin local colouring, which is so distiuctly marked in 
Titinius the creator of this species of art, we find not much 
in Afranius ; his subjects retain a very general character, 
and may hare been throughout imitations of particular 
Greek comedies with merely an alteration of costume. A 
polished eclecticism and adroitness in composition — literary 
allusions not uiifrequentiy occur — are characteristic of him 
as of Terence : the moral tendency too, in which his pieces 
approximated to the drama, their inoffensive tenor in a police 
point of view, their purity oF language are common to him 
with the latter. Afranius is sufficiently indicated as of a 
kindred spirit with Menander and Terence by the judgment 
of posterity that be wore the foga as Meuanaer would have 
worn it had he been an Italian, and by his own expression 
that to his mind Terence surprised ::\\ other ]ioe.\::. 

Ateiliune The farce appeared afresh at this period in the field of 
Roman literature. It was in itself very old (i. 236) : long 
before Rome arose, the merry youths of Latium probably 
improvised on festal occasions in masks once for all esta- 
blished for particular characters. These pastimes obtained 
a fixed local background in the Latin " asylum of fools," 
for which they selected the formerly Oscan town of Atella 
which was destroyed in the Hannibalic war and was 
thereby handed over to comic use; thenceforth the name 
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of " 0 scan plays" or "plays of Atella" was commonly 
used for these exhibitions. * 15ut these, pleasantries had 
nothing to do with the stage f and with literature; they 
were performed by amateurs where and when they pleased, 
and the text was not written or at any rate was not pub- 
• Willi these tninif lW has h'.'u associated from n ri n t times a series oF 
errois. The utter IclM-ike ni toeek reporters, that t h._- c lUn-oi ivi-to played at 
Koine, in tin- O.ran lirrjiiii^, is in >«■ with juslkv n.iivi'. sally reje.1ed; but it 



Ic short ot' impo-ssiM,' in bans; these pi.-ce.s, 
which are laid in tin' mid-l of Lilin tnwti nm! c.i'llitiy lift., ii.lo i-l int itin with 
tin' national (Uiii ciiarntler at nil. The np|'eihtic.n lit '- Alelian jilay "is to be 
eiplailieJ ip another way. The Latin three with its filed characters and 



i Mflge-poiiK lion* of 
til" Itonian cummin itie-, or "I' th" l.iCin ennati unities allied aitii Kume, could 
be taken for this purtmsc. But Alclla, which war dclir-ved tie jure along 
with Capua ill ill:* fSi. 170, IStn) bat c-..ntin„.-.l poetically to subsist as a 
viil.i-- in I, abate 1 hy ill ii ii. ill fumers, was adapted in every rc.pect for the pur- 
pose. This coiij-'i iiire is chaiiijed iiitn certainty l.v oar olccrvini; (hat ;crcral 

tongue which existed no longer at all, or no longer at any rate in the eye ofthe 
law — such as tin; ("',,'iA^.iiii ui' I'anip'iniiis nml peihaps ;iLo his Atl!/,/,i ami 
his V!im.;Nifi , ;i ia Capua, and the Mililes Pometmen-ie-, a; N.ivins in ^iKiin 
Pomrtia— while mi nij.rir.ii cumioaiiilv wn. snbj-cte.l !o a similar abuse. The 



ami the s-slum uilli ilie drama llnnee 
tween the /.istrlo and the 



piece, wmcn □> v. 
essentially based 



It.vt fV.ii* ami Li.'.lvi.Uaiiuil tlnoiish Andronicus a HWctto borrowed from 
the I.nvk sin;;.-, in winch [lie old llole-lays occupied liiMily the place of Die 
Greek i-iiiiMi;. This inuise of development nowhere in ils earlier stages came 
into contact with tho llirce, which was performed by amatoura. 
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lished. It was not until the present period that the 
Atellan piece was handed over to actors properly so called,* 
and was employed, like the Greek satyj-ic drama, as an 
afterpiece particularly after tragedies ; a change which na- 
turally suggested the extension of literary activity to that 
field. "Wbether this authorship developed itself altogether 
independently, or whether possibly the art-farce of Lower 
Italy, in various respects of kindred character, gave the 
impulse to this Roman farce, f can no longer be determined ; 
that the several pieces were uniformly original works, is 
certain. The founder of this new species of literature, 
Lucius Pomponius from the Latin colony of Bononia, ap- 
peared in the first half of the seventh century ;J and along 
with his pieces those of another poet Novius soon became 
favourites. 80 far as the few remains and the reports of 
the old litteratores allow us to form an opinion, they were 
Bhort farces, ordinarily perhaps of one act, the charm of which 
depended less on the preposterous and loosely constructed 
plot than on the drastic portraiture of particular classes 
and situations. Festal days and public acts were favourite 
subjects of comic ildiiitaiioii, audi as the " Marriage," 
the " First of March," " Harlequin Candidate ;" so were 

actors (Fried lander in Becker's flandlmeJi, Lv. 546). 'S trmeat which'tntse 
begun to engage in it is not reported, but it can hardly have been other than 

the epoch belbre Cicero (Cic ad F«m. a, 16). "fhis rfew is iirt'fuwii&bnt 
with the circumstance- that still in Uvft time (vii. 2) the Atellan players 

mentthatp f 1 I t tik put n puforming the Atcll.im lor 

pay does not imply that tli>> Alell.-.na was im ler.iri l j;ur:u:-n]«!, ill the country 
town* for inquire, Lv unpaid amateurs, and the privilege therefore still re- 
mained applicable. 

t It deserve., altcr-timi that t'i» Greek fan-e was not only especially at home 
in Lower Italy, but tin*, ^voial or' its piece:; Icq., among those of Softer, 

the. " Lentile-I'mvi.k,-," the " W of IWeiii.:," llisv " Valet of Mvs;ak,.i," 

the "Bookworms," the" Physiologist") strikingly remind us of the Aieilanre, 
This composition or ravces must have reached down to the time at which the 
Greeks in and around Neapolis formed a distinct enclosure within the Latin- 
spdking^Cam pallia ; for one of these writers of farces, Elasus of Apnea, bears 

90. J According to Eusebius, Pomponius flourished about 664; Velleius calls 

140-91. him a contemporary of Lucius Crassu* (614-66!t) and Marcus Antonhis 
143-87. (611-667). The former statement is probably about a generation loo bte ; 
100. the reckoning by ridoiiUi i I'. 4 IS) wln'uli wj-s ,ii-n>ntinucd about 650 still 
occurs in his Pictures, and ab-jMi ih-u e::J of this period we already meet the 
mimes which displaced the Atellana: from the stage. 
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also foreign nationalities — the Transalpine Gauls, the 
Syrians ; above all, the variouB trades frequently appear on 
the boards. The sacristan, the soothsayer, the bird-seer, 
the physician, the publican, the painter, fisherman, baker, 
pass across tiie stage : the criers were severely assailed and 
still more the fullers, who seera to have played in the 
Eoinan fool-world the part of our tailors. 'While the 
varied life of the city thus received its due attention, the 
farmer with his joys and sorrows was also represented in 
all aspects. The copiousness of i his rural repertory may be 
guessed from the numerous titles of that nature, such as 
"the Cow," "the Ass," "the Kid," "the Sow," "the 
Swine," "the Sick Boar," "the Farmer," " the Country- 
man," " Harlequin Countryman," " the Cattle-herd," 
"the Vinedresser," "the Figgatherer," "Woodcutting," 
"Pruning," "the Poultry -yard." In these pieces it was 
alwavs tlie standing figures of the stupid ami the artful 
servant, the good old man, the wise man, that delighted the 
public; the first in particular might never be wanting — ■ 
the I'uhmeUo of this farce— the gluttonous filthy Maccua, 
hideously ugly and yet eternally in love, always on the point 
of stumbling across his own path, set upon by all with jeers 
and with blows and eventually at the close the regular 
scapegoat. The titles " Moecus Miles," " Maccus Copo," 
" Maccus Virgo" '■ Miiacus Extd," " Mao:i Gemini" may fur- 
nish the good-humoured reader with some conception of the 
variety of entertainment in the Roman masquerade. Al- 
though these threes, at least after they came to be written, 
accommodated themselves to the general laws of literature, 
and in their metres for instance followed the Greek stage, 
they yet naturally retained a far more Latin and more po- 
pular" stamp than even the national comedy. The farce 
ri'soried to the I! reek world only under the form of travestied 
tragedy ;* and this species appears to have been cultivated 
first by Novius, and not very frequently in any case. The 
tone, as a matter of course, was not the most refined ; very- 
unambiguous ambiguities, coarse rustic obsceniiies, ghosts 
fri!;htviiii]g and occasionally devouring children, formed part 

* It was probably merry enough in Ibis form. In the Phceaass of Novius, 
for instance, there was the line ; — 

Sum* anna, jam is eccidam data tairpca, 
just aa Menauder's TfuSnpajcXSi makes his appearance. 
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of the entertainment, and offensive personalities, even with 
the mention of names, not unfrequently crept in. But there 
was no want also of vivid delineation, of grotesque inci- 
dents, of tolling jokes, and of pithy sayings; and the harle- 
quinade rapidly won for itself no inconsiderable position in 
the theatrical life of the capital and even in literature. 
Dramatic Lastly as regards the development of dramatic arrange- 
nriimge- meiits, we arc not in a position to set forth in detail — w hat is 
cunts. clear on the whole — that the general interest in dramatic 
performances was constantly on the increase, and that they 
became more and more frequent and magnificent. Hot 
only was (here lordly jiny untmai-y or cstntnnltiiary popular 
festival that was now celebrated without dramatic exhibi- 
tions ; even in the country-towns and in private houses 
represent a i.ii.nrs liv ciiinpanies of hired actors were common. 
Tt is true that, while probablv various municipal towns alrcadv 
at this time possessed theatres built of stone, the capital was 
still without one; the building of a theatre, already con- 
155. tracted for, had been again prohibited by the senate in 599 
on the suggestion of I'ublius Wcipio Nasiea. It was quite in 
the spirit of the sanctimonious policy of this age, that the 
building of a permanent theatre was prohibited out of 
respect for the customs of their ancestors, but nevertheless 
theatrical entertainments were allowed rapidly to increase, 
and enormous sums were expended annually in erecting and 
decorating s-tructures of boards for the purpose. The 
arrangements of the stage became visibly better. The 
improved wise cnschie and the rein trod net ion of masks about 
the time of Terence arc doubtless connected with the fact, 
that the erection and maintenance of the stage and stage- 
17*. apparatus were charged in 580 on the public chest * The 
plays which Lucius Mummius produced after the capture 
145 of Corinth (G09) formed an epoch in. the history of the 
theatre. It w-as probably then that a theatre acoustically 
constructed after the Greek fashion aiid provided with seats 
was first erected, and more care generally was expended on 

* Hitherto the person providing the phy had been ohliged to lit up the 
stoge and scenic :ijij.n:-:i:m ™t .■(■ till' i-i'i-.ini sum itsi^ncd to iiim or nt hi* own 
expense, and much rr.i-wv ivnuU not 1 1 jirukiMv In: i-in™l.ilon these. But 
174. in 580 the eeu.oi-.i ;n:i-l.-" the fiction nt the st:it.-e inr -he £;ime« of the pratora 
and sdiles a matter of spm-iul unit™* (Liv. ili. 27 1 : lite circumstance that the 
staee-8pparutu- ivus now n:i limber erected merely lot il single performance, 
must lliive Id to a jii'i;-.-]itilile i Hi jirc. vein rat in it. 
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the exhibitions.* JJow also there is frequent mention of the 
bustownl of si prize of victory— which implies the competition 
of several pieces — of the audience taking a lively part for or 
against the leading actors, of cliques and claqueurs. The 
(it;rur;itioiiH ;i!id maeiiinerv vi.iv improved ; moveable scenery 
artfully painted and audible theatrical thunder made their 
appearance under the iedile.ship of (iaitis Claudius Pulcher in 
(345;+ and twenty years later (675) under the tedileship of 9<». 
the brothers Lucius and Marcus Luc ill lug came the 
changing of the decorations by turning round the scenes. 
To the close of this epoch belongs the greatest of Human 
actors, the frecdman Quint us Roschis (+ about 692 at a G5 
great age), throughout several generations the ornament and 
pride of the Roman stage 4 the friend and welcome boon- 
companion of Sulla— to whom we shall have to recur in the 
sequel. 

In recitative poetry the most sumrifinir ci renin stance is Ejus, 
the insignificance of the Epos, which during the sixth 
century had occupied decidedly the lirst place ill the litera- 
ture destined for reading ; it had numerous representatives 
in the seventh, but not a single one who had even temporary 
success. From the present "cpoA there is hardly anything 
to be reported save a number of rude attempts to r-iiishiie 



■eks may be 
iMuwd lie 



inferred from V'itrm-, v. b. S. ilitselil (ftw./, S'T, n.) has disuuas 
i[UWti™ of tin' w-iits ; b:it it is pi vlsl.le (n.voidiai! t.i I'loutns Gapt. prol. 
11) that Ihose only who were r.o: cnr>ita i;ct;»i had a claim to n seat. It 
is trouble, moree-Ver, Hint she words of Hm-ave !h;;t - captive Greece led 
captiv-j iji-r mil \\:i-:u:i- " piimanlv itIiiv la III.:,: .■^..=: l i-Tm iliiii; tli.-ii'.rii'ul ^ i I m L-.-i 
of Mummins (Ton. Ana. liv. 21), 

t The scenery of Pulcher must have been regularly i;i r h.1 . since tiie birds 
ai* said to have attempted to pereh on tlic tiles (i'lin. //. X mv, 4, 2ii ; 
Val. Mai. ii. 4, II). Hillieiio (].<> riiiiebia.'i y fur rlmmler li;i.l e; ns.i.w.[ in the 
sh;ik[li!: i.r' nails an J stonps :n i cupper kettle; Pull he;- iir.-t produced a betler 
thunder by rolling .trues. irfi ;t :i ic:e. then v;i i:h named •' ('::;■.;. lian thunder" 
" a. p. 57',. 



f r.'.i. cro.",', ;it. n i': .1 '■ror-.'ir.f: : .:■!:'!; 'an*;, 

C'im sii'nto n I/cm Ftosci'is exorit'ir, 

Mortittis tisatt pukhrvjr esse deo. 
The author of this epi;;;.™. Orcet in its tone nnd inspired by Greek enthu- 
ae art, was no less n maa than the conqueror ot the Cimbri, Quintus 



Lutiitius OatuUis, consul in (150. 
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as tbe " Istrian War " of Hoatius and the " Anualis (perhaps) 
100. of the Gallic War " by Aulus Furius (about 650), which to all 
appearance took up the narrative at the very point where 
Euuius had broken off— the description of the Istrian war 
1T8, 177. of 576 and 577. In didactic and elegiac poetry no promi- 
Satura. iieu t name appears. The only successes, which the recita- 
tive poetry of this period baa to show, belong to the domain 
of what was called Saturn — a species of art, which like the 
letter or the pamphlet allowed any form and admitted any 
sort of contents, and accordingly in default of all proper 
generic characters drew its individual shape wholly from the 
individuality of each poet, and occupied a position not merely 
on the boundary between poetry and prose, but even more 
than half beyond the bounds of literature proper. The 
humorous poetical cp:stli;: j , which one of the younger men 
of I hi' 1 Si-ipi'iiiic cin'li;, HpunH.-i Mummiua, the brother of the 
destroyer of Corinth, seat home from the camp of Corinth 
to his friends, were still read with pleasure a century after- 
wards ; aud numerous poetical pleasantries of that sort not 
destined for publication probably proceeded at that time 
from the rich social and intellectual life of the better circles 
of Home. 

Lndlitu. Its representative in literature is Gaius Lncilius (606-661) 
148-103. sprung of a respectable family in the Latin colony of Suessa, 
and likewise a member of the Scipionic circle. His poems 
are, as it were, open letters to the public. Their contents, as 
a gifted successor gracefully says, embrace the whole life of 
a cultivated man of independence, who looks upon the 
events passing on the political stage from the pit and occa- 
sionally from the Bide-scenes ; who converses with the best 
of his epoch as his equals ; who prosecutes literature and 
science with sympathy and intelligence without wishing per- 
sonally to pass for a poet or scholar ; and who, in fine, makes 
his pocket-book the confidential receptacle for everything 
good and bad that he meets with, for his political experiences 
and expectations, for grammatical remarks and criticisms on 
art, for the incidents of his own life, visits, dinners, journeys, 
as well as for the anecdotes which he has beard. Caustic, 
capricious, thoroughly individual, the Lucilian poetry has 
yet a distinctly impressed controversial and, so far, didactic 
aim in literature as well as in morals and politics ; there is 
in it something of the protest of the country against the 
capital ; the Suessan's sense of his own purity of speech and 
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especially in point or language, linos ltiUlniIIv it:; most 

finished and most gifted representative in Lucilius. He 
dedicated his very first book to Lucius Stilo the founder of 
Boman philology (P. 442), and designated as the public for 
which he wruir not the cultivated circles of pure and clas- 
sical speech, but the Tarentines, the Bruttians, the Siculi, 
or in other words the half-Greeks of Italy, whose Latin 
certainly might well require a corrective. Whole books of 
his poems are occupied with the settlement of Latin ortho- 
graphy and prosody, with the combating of Prieuestine, 
Sabine, Etruscan provincialisms, with the exposure of 
current solecisms ; along with which, however, the poet by 
no means forgets to ridicule the insipidly systematic Tsi.iera- 
tean purism of words and phrases,* and even to reproach his 
friend Scipio iu serious jest with the exclusive fineness of 
his liin.^iiM^e t Hut the poet inculcates purity of morals in 
public and private far more earnestly l'"ui. ho preaches 
pure and dimple Latini'y. For this his position gave him 
peculiar advantage's. Although by descent, estate, ar.d 
culture ou a level with the noble itomans of his time and 
possessor of u handsome house in the capital, lie was yet 
not a Roman burgess, but a Latin; even his position 
towards Scipio, under whom ho had served in his early 
youth during the Numautine war, and in whose house he 
was a frequent visitor, may he connected with the fact, that 
Scipio stood in varied relations to the Latins and was their 
patron in the political feuds of the time (P. 103). He was 
thus precluded from a public life, and he disdained the 
career of a speculator— he had no desire, as he once said, to 
cease to he Lucilius in order to become an Asiatic revenue- 
farmer. So ho lived in the sultry age of the Gracchan re- 
forms and the agitations preceding the Social war, frequent- 
ing the palaces and villas of the Homan grandees and yet not 
exactly their client, at once immersed in the strife of political 



t The poet advises Iiim — 

Qm focclior vidswe et scire pttt$ an cc 
:ri say nut :vrt-i \>n\, perlinaa. 
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coteriea and parties and yet not directly taking part with 
one or another; in a way similar to Beranger, of whom 
There ib much that reminds ub in the political and poetical 
position of Lucilius. From thia position he uttered his 
comments on public life with a sound common sense tliafc 
was not to be shaken, with a good humour that was inex- 
haustible, and with a wit perpetually flowing : 

Tuto itident pariterqne die pttpulusque patresque 
Jaetare ends Jon, se omaes, deciders nusguain- 
EJfii se atqise eidcrn etudio onrnes deders ei arli ; 
Verba dare at caule possint, pwjnare dolose, 
Jllniditii ce.-t. jiv. ■■'■(ijj'j.vi t'lir'itrs virum SB, 
/nsidius facers tit si' h<>s:ti tint u.vhis'jus omBes. 

The illustrations of this inexhaustible text remorselessly, 
without omitting his friends or even the poet himself, as- 
sailed the evils of the age, the coterie-system, the endleBs 
Spanish war- service, and the like. At the very commencement 
ot his satires was a great debate in the senate of the Olym- 
pian gods on the question, whether Uome deserved to eujoy 
the continued protection of the celestials. Corporations, 
classes, individuals, were everywhere severally mentioned by 
name ; the poetry of political polemics, shut out from the 
Roman stage, was the true element and life-breath of the 
Lucilian poems, which by the power of the most pungent 
wit illustrated with the richest imagery — a power which still 
Lulrmiccs us even in the remains that survive — pierce and 
crush their adversary "as by a drawn sword." In this — in 
the moral ascendancy and the proud consciousness of free- 
dom of the poet of Suessa — lies the reason why the refined 
VeiLusinn, who in the Alexandrian, age of Roman poetry 
revived the Lucilian satire, in spite of all his superiority in 
formal skill with true modesty yields to the earlier poet aa 
" his better." The language is that of a man of thorough 
culture Greek and Latin, who freely indulges his humour ; 
a poet like Lucilius, who is alleged to have made two 
hundred hexameters before dinner and as many after it, is 
in far too great a hurry to be nice ; useless prolixity, slovenly 
repetition of the same turn, culpable instances of carelessness 
iVqiiontly occur; the first word, Latin or Greek, is always 
the best. The metres are similarly treated, particularly the 
very predominant hexameter : if we transpose the words— 
his acute imitator says— uo man would observe that he had 
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anything else before him than simple prose ; in point of 
effect they can only be compared to our doggerel verses.* 
The poems of Terence and those of Lucilius stand on the 
same level of culture, and have the same relation to each 
other as a carefully prepared and polished literary work has 
to a letter written on the spur of the moment, lint the in- 
comparably higher intellectual gifts and the freer view of 
Jife, which mark the kuiglit of Snes-sii as compared with the 
African slave, rendered his success as rapid and brilliant as 
that of Terence had been laborious and doubtful ; Lucilius 
became immediately the favourite of the nation, and he 
like Beranger could say of his poems that " they alone of all 
were read by the people." The uncommon popularity of 
the Lucilian poems is, in a historical point of view, a remark- 
able event ; we seo from it that literature was already a 
power, and beyond doubt we should fall in with various traces 
of its influence, if a thorough history of this period had been 
preserved. Posterity has only confirmed the judgment of 
contemporaries ; the Eoman judges of art who were opposed 
to the Alexandrian school assigned to Lucilius the first rank 
among all the Latin poets. So faras satire can be regarded 
as a distinct form of art at all, Lucilius created it ; and in it 
created the 'only species of art which was peculiar to the 
Romans and was transmitted by them to posterity. 

Of poetry based on the Alexandrian school nothing occurs 
in Home at this epoch except minor poems translated from 
or modelled on Alexandrian epigrams, which deserve notice 
not on their own account, but as the first harbingers of the 

• The following longer fragment is a characteristic specimen of the Ftyle anil 
metrical treatment, the loose structure of which cannoL pssilly L» i-e)jiti.:i:t:tv ; 
in German heiametera : — 

Virtus, Mnne, est pretium persohtre cervix 

Qusis in tersamur, queis BrWmtt 1 rc&u' potease ; 

Virtus est Aomin! ivirc id j'-tl ■y.tiqiic habtai res; 

Virtus scire hiwdui .■•■i'u.t.-, r.'i!,- sit, honssttim, 

Qua; bona, qua mala item, quid inutile, turpe, intumcstiim ; 

qnorrn'.lr, rr\ ;<ii>'iu s- lrc i>«,il''>nqtle ; 
Virtus divitiis prctium persalccrc posse ; 
Virtus id dare quod re ipsa debetir lionori, 
Hostsm e e / ;oj u.-b, 

IIbs mrii/ni f'ircr, , /lis (™t tilk, /.f.i rircrc omfctun; 
Commnd t pnitero: p-.i'.r',,:: sil.i prima putare, 
Leiu4e parentum, terti/tjam poitreinaipie naslra. 
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later epoch of Soman literature. Leaving out of account 
some poets little known and whoso dates cannot he fixed 
with certainty, there belong to this category Quintus Oatulus, 
102. consul in C52 (P. 459) and Lucius Manlius, an eminent 
97, senator, who wrote in 057. The latter seems to have been 
the first to circulate among the Romans various geographical 
tales current among the Greeks, such as the Dclian legend 
of Latona, the fables of Europa and of the marvellous bird 
Phoenix; as it was likewise reserved for him on his travels 
to discover at Dodona and to copy that remarkable tripod, 
on which might be read the oracle imparted to the Pelas- 
giiins before their migration into tho land of the Siceli and 
Aborigines — a discovery which the Eoman annals did not 
neglect devoutly to register. 
Historical In historical composition this epoch is especially signalized 
compos!- by an author, who did not belong to Italy either by birth 
p™'bi 0r ^ refl P ec ' °^ k' s intellectual and literary stand-point, but 
0 ' who first or rather alone as an author appreciated and 
described the position of Home in the world, and to whom all 
subsequent generations, and we too, owe the best part of our 
208-127. knowledge of the Roman development. Poly bins (c. 5413 — 
o. 627) of Megalopolis in the Peloponnesus, son of the 
Achiean statesman Lycortas, took part apparently as early 
189. as 565 in the expedition of the Romans against the Celts of 
Asia Minor, and was afterwards on various occasions, more 
especially during the third Macedonian war, employed by 
his countrymen in military and diplomatic affairs. After 
the crisis occasioned by that war in Hellas he was carried 
off along with the other Achaean hostages to Italy (ii. 310), 
167-150. where he lived in exile for seventeen years (587-604) and 
was introduced by the sons of Paullus to the leading circles 
of the capital. By the sending back of the Aehjean hostages 
(P. 44) he was restored to his home, where he thenceforth 
acted as permanent mediator between his confederacy and 
the Romans. He was present at the destruction of Car- 
tilage and of Corinth. Ho seemed educated, as it were, by 
destiny to comprehend tho historical position of Eome more 
clearly than the Kfminn* of that day could themselves. Prom 
the position in which he stood as a Greek statesman and a 
Roman prisoner, esU;oi:u'd anil u era Anally envied for his 
Hellenic culture by Scipio jEmilianus and the first men of 
Rome generally, he saw the streams which had so lon» 
flowed separately meeting together in the same channel and 
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the history of t!ie states of the Mediterranean resolving itself 
into the hegemony of Bo-man power and Greek culture. 
Thus I'olybius became the first Greek of note, who embraced 
with serious conviction the comprehensive view of the Sci- 
pionic circle, and recognized the ascendancy of Hellas in the 
sphere of intellect and that of Borne in the sphere of politics 
as facts, regarding which history had given her final decision, 
and to which people on both sides wi re entitled und bound 
to submit. In this spirit he acted as a practical statesman, 
and urote his history. If in his youth he had done homage 
to the honourable but impracticable local patriotism of the 
Acbicans, during his later years, with a clear discernment of 
inevitable necessity, ho advocated in the community to which 
he belonged the policy of the closest adherence to Home. 
It was a policy in the highest degree judicious and beyond 
doubt well-intentioned, but it was far from being high-spirited 
or proud. Not was Polybius able wholly to disengage himself 
from the vanity and paltriness of the Hellenic statesmanship 
of the time. He was hardly released from exile, when he 
proposed to the senate that it should formally secure to the 
released tlieir former rank in their several homes ; where- 
upon Cato aptly remarked, that that looked to him as if 
Ulysses were to return to the cave of Polyphemus to request 
from the giant his hat and girdle. He often availed himself 
of his relations with the great men in Rome to benefit his 
countrymen ; but the way in which he submitted to, and 
boasted of, the illustrious protection somewhat approaches 
fawning servility. His liierjiry activity breathes throughout 
the same spirit as his practical action. It was the task of 
his life to write the history of the union of the Mediterranean 
states under the hegemony of Borne. From the first Punic 
war down to the destruction of Carthage and Corinth his 
work embraces the fortunes of all the civilized states, — 
namely Greece, Macedonia, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, 
Carthage, and Italy— and exhibits in causal connection the 
mode in which they came under tkeBoman protectorate; in 
so far he describes it as his object to demonstrate the fitness 
and reasonableness of the Soman hegemony. In design as 
in execution, this history stands in clear and distinct con- 
trast with the contemporary Boman aa well as with the 
contemporary Greek historiography. In Borne history still 
remained wholly at the stage of chronicle ; there existed 
perhaps important historical materials, but what was called 
vol. in, 2 it 
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historical composition wag restricted — with the exception of 
the very respectable but purely individual writings of Cato, 
which at any rate did not reach beyond the rudiments of 
research and narration — partly to nursery tales, partly to 
collections of notices. The Greeks had certainly exhibited 
historical research and had written history ; but the ideas of 
nation and state had been so completely lost amidst the dis- 
tracted times of the Diadochi, that none of the numerous 
historians succeeded in following the steps of the great Attic 
masters in spirit and in truth, or in treating from a hroad 
point of view the matter of world-wide interest in the his- 
tory of the times. Their histories were either purely outward 
records, or they were pervaded by the verbiage and sophis- 
tries of Attic rhetoric and only too often by the venality and 
vulgarity, the Bycophancy and the exasperation of the age. 
Among the Romans as among the Greeks nothing existed 
but histories of cities or of tribes. Polybius, a Peloponne- 
sian, aa has been justly remarked, and holding intellectually 
a position at least as far aloof from the Attics as from the 
Romans, first stepped beyond these miserable limits, treated 
the Roman materials with mature Hellenic criticism, and 
furnished a history, which was not indeed universal, hut 
which was at any rate dissociated from mere local states and 
accommodated to the Romano-Greek state in the course of 
formation. Never perhaps has any historian united within 
himself all the advantages of an author drawing from original 
sources so completely as Polybius. The compass of his task 
is completely clear and preseni to him at every moment ; 
and throughout his eye is fixed on the real historical con- 
nection of events. The legend, the anecdote, the mass of 
worthless chronicle-notices are thrown aside ; the descrip- 
tion of countries and peoples, the representation of political 
and mercantile relations— all the facts of sueh infinite im- 
portance which escape the annalist because they do not 
admit of being nailed to a particular year — are put into pos- 
session of then" long-suspended rightB. In the procuring of 
historic materials Polybius shows a caution and perseverance 
such as are not perhaps paralleled in antiquity ; he avails him* 
self of documents, gives comprehensive attention to the 
literature of different nations, makes the most extensive use 
of his favourable position for collecting the accounts of actora 
and eye-witnesses, and, in fine, methodically travels over the 
whole domain of the Mediterranean states and part of the 
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coast of the Atlantic Ocean.' Truthfulness is hia nature. 
In all great matters he has no interest for one state or against 
another, for this man or against that, but ia singly and solely 
interested in the essential connection of events, to present 
■which in their true relation of causes and effects seems 
to him not merely the first but the sole task of the historian. 
Lastly, the narrative is a model of completeness, simplicity, 
and clearness. Still all these uncommon advantages by no 
means constitute an historian of the first rank, Polybius 
grasps his literary task, as he grasped his practical, with 
jjriindeiir of intellect, but with the intellect alone. History, 
the struggle of necessity and liberty, is a moral problem; 
Polybius treats it as if it were a mechanical one. The 
whole alone has value for him, in nature as in the state ; the 
particular event, the individual man, however wonderful they 
may appear, are yet properly mere single elements, insignifi- 
cant wheels i;; \,h<- liijjluy artificial mechanism which receives 
the name of the state. So far Poljbius was certainly qua- 
lified as no other was to narrate the history of the Roman 
people, which actually solved the marvellous problem of 
raising itself to unparalleled internal and external great- 
ness without producing a single statesman of genius m the 
highest sense, and which resting on its simple foundations 
developed itself with wonderful almost mathematical con- 
sistency. But the element of moral freedom is active in the 
history of every people ; and it was not neglected by Polybius 
in the history of Home with impunity. His treatment of all 
questions, in which right, honour, religion are involved, is 
not. merely shallow, but radically false. The same holds true 
wherever a genetic construction is required; the purely 
mechanical attempts at explanation, which Polybius substi- 
tutes, are sometimes altogether dcBperato; there is hardly, 
for instance, a more foolish political speculation thaa that 
which derives the excellent constitution of Borne from a 
judicious mixture of monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic 
elements, and deduces the successes of Eome from the excel- 
lence of her constitution. Hia conception of relations is 
everywhere dreadfully jejune and destitute of imagination : 

• Such scientific travels were, however, nothing uncommon among tht 
Greeks of iliis ]ie: ii,«. Tin^ in I'hutua (U™. 2iS, coinp. 235) one who lias 
navigated the whole Mediterranean asks— 



Bedimus, nisi si historian! scriptu 




if 
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his contemptuous and pert mode of treating religious matters 
is altogether offensive. The narrative, preserving throughout 
an intentional contrast to the usual Greek historiography 
with its artistic style, is correct and clear, but flat and languid, 
dii;i-(.^Miig with undue frequency into polemical discussions 
or hit;) l>Lo;:r;i[>iiicnl, not seldom very self-sufficient, de- 
scription of his own experiences. A controversial vein 
pervades the whole work ; the author destined his treatise 
primarily for the Romans, and yet found among them only 
a very small circle that understood him ; lie felt that he 
remained in the eyes of the Romans a foreigner, in the eyes 
of his countrymen a renegade, and that with his grand con- 
ception of his subject he belonged more to the future than 
to the present. Accordingly he was not exempt from a 
certain ill-humour and personal bitterness, which frequently 
appear after a quarrelsome and paltry fashion in his attacks 
upon the superficial or even venal Greek and the uncritical 
Roman historians, so that he degenerates from the tone of 
the historian to that of the reviewer. Polybius is not an 
attractive author; but as truth and truthfulness arc of 
more value than all ornament and elegance, no other author 
of antiquity perhaps can be named to whom we are iudebted 
for so much real instruction. His books are like the sun in 
the field of Roman history ; at the point where they begin 
the veil of mist which still envelops the Samnite and 
Pyrrhic wars is raised, and at the point where they end a 

Raman In singular contrast to this grand conception and treat- 

diruaii;)™. nient of Roman history by a foreigner stands tho conteui- 
poviirr liist!)r:c;!l litLTiiture of native growth. At the 
beginning of this period we still find some chronicles written 
in Greek such as that already mentioned (ii.460) of Aulus 
151. Poatumhui (consul in 608) ; full of wretched rationalizing, 
and that of Gains Acilius (who closed it at an advanced 
H2. age about C12). Tet under the influence partly of Catonian 
patriotism, partly of the more refined culture of the Scipionio 
circle, the Latin language gained so decided an ascendancy 
in this field, that of the later historical works not more than 
one or two were written in Greek ;* and not only so, but 
* The auk- ro.-il c-xw-jjiIi'il, s;> far ns wt know, is (lie (ireok history of Gnteus 
AuMius.uho tUni-li,-,! ii! i:i,Ws Winm! f!«. v. ;iB, 1 12). that is, about 
90. 105. filiO. The (ireek memoirs of l'uhlius Kmilius Kufus (consul in 649) are 
lianllj' to be regarded as on exception, since their author wrote them in elite at 
■Smyrna. 
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the older Greek chronicles were translated into Latin and 
were probably rend mainly in these translations. Unhappily 
beyond tin' employ incut of the mother-tongue there ia 
hardly anything else deserving of commendation in the 
chronicles of this epoch composed in Latin. They were 
numerous and ample enough — there are mentioned, for 
example, those of Lucius Cassius Hemina (about 608), 146. 
of Lucius Calpumiua Piso (consul in G21), of Gaius Sem- 133. 
pronills Tuilitanus (consul in fliio), of Gains 1'anuius (con- 137. 

buI in 632). To these falls to be added the digest of the 129. 
official annuls of the city in eighty books, which Publiua 
Mucins Scievola (consul ia 621), a man esteemed also aa 133. 
a jurist, prepared and published as poidifea: maximus, 
thereby closing the city-eliromcle in bo far as thencefortii 
the pontilicitl records, although not exactly discontinued, 
were no longer at any rate, amidst the increasing diligence 
of private chroniclers, taken account of in literature. All 
these annals, whether they gave themselves forth as private 
or ns official works, were substantially similar compilations 
of the extant historical and quasi- historical materials ; and 
the value of their sources as well as their formal value 
declined beyond doubt iu the same proportion as their 
amplitude increased. Chronicle certainly nowhere pre- 
sents truth without fiction, and it would be very foolish to 
quarrel with Xievius and Pictor because they have not 
acted otherwise than Hecata^us and Salo Grammatical; but 
the later attempts to build bouses out of such castles in the 
air severely test even the most tried patience. No blank in 
tradition presents so wide a chasm, but that this system 
of smooth and downright invention, will fill it up with 
playful facility. The eclipses of the sun, the numbers of 
the census, family-registers, triumphs are without hesita- 
tion carried baok from the current year up to the year 
one ; it stands duly recorded, in what year, month, and 
dav king Hamulus went up to heaven, and how king Servius 
Tu'llius triumphed over tho Etruscans first on the 25th 
November 183, and again on the 25th May 187. In entire 571. 567. 
harmony with such details accordingly the vessel in which 
iEneas had voyaged from II ion to Latium was shown 
in the Eoman docks, and even the identical sow, which 
had served as a guide to ifiueas, was preserved well pickled 
in the Roman temple of Vesta. With tho talent of a poet 
for inventing lies these noble chroniclers combine all the 
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tiresome exactness of a notary, and treat their great subject 
throughout with the dulnesa which necessarily results from 
the elimination at once of all poetical and all' historical ele- 
ments. When we read, for instance, in Piso that Romulus 
avoided indulging in his cups when he had a sitting of the 
senate next day ; or that Tarpeia betrayed the Capitol to 
the Sabines out of patriotism, with a view to deprive the 
enemy of their shields ; we cannot be surprised at the judg- 
ment of intelligent contemporaries as to all this sort of 
scribbling, " that it was not writing history, but telling 
stories to children." Of far greater excellence were isolated 
works on the history of the recent past and of the present, 
particularly the history of the Hannibalie war by Lucius 
121. Cauius Antipnter (about 633) and the history of' his own 
time by Publius Sempronius Aaellio, who wnsa little younger. 
These exhibited at least valuable materials and an earnest 
spirit of truth, in the case of Antipater also a vigorous, 
although somewhat homely, Btyle of narrative ; yet, judging 
from all testimonies and fragments, none of these books 
came up either in pithy form or in originality to the 
"Origines"of Cato, who unhappily created as little of a 
school in the field of history as in that of politics. 
Jlonioii. The subordinate, more individual and ephemeral, species 
a °d of historical literature— memoirs, letters, and speeches,— 
ipeeches. were strongly represented also, at least as respects quan- 
tity. The first statesmen of Borne already recorded in 
person their experiences : such aa Marcus Scaurus (consul 
115. 105. in 639), Publius Eufus (consul in 64!)), Quintus Catulus 
102. (consul in 652), and even the regent Sulla ; but none of these 
productions seem to have been of importance for literature 
otherwise than by the substance of their contents. The 
collection of letters of Cornelia, the mother of the Cnitchi, 
was remarkable partly for the classical purity of the lan- 
guage and the high spirit of the writer, partly as the first 
correspondence published in Home, and as the first literary 
production of a Roman lady. The literature of speeches 
preserved at this period the stamp impressed on it by Cato ; 
advocates' pleadings were not yet looked on as literary 
productions, and such speeches as were published were 
political pamphlets. During the revolutionary commotions 
this pamphlet-literature increased in extent and importance, 
and among the mass of ephemeral productions there were 
some which, like the Philippics of Demosthenes and the 
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brochures of Courier, acquired a permanent place in literature 
from the important position of their authors or from their 
own weight. Such were the political speeches of Gaius 
L&lius and of Scipio vEmilianus, masterpieces of excellent 
Latin aa of the nohlest patriotism ; such were the fluent 
speeches of Gaius Titius, from whose pungent pictures of the 
place and the time— his description of the senatorial judex 
has been given already (P. 419)— the national comedy 
borrowed various points ; such above all were the nume- 
rous orations of Gaius Gracchus, whose fiery words pre- 
served in a faithful mirror the impassioned earnestness, 
the noble bearing, and the tragic destiny of that highly 
gifted nature. 

In scientific literature the collection of juristic opinions Sciences, 
by Marcus Brutus, which was published about the year 600, 150. 
presents a remarkable attempt to transplant the Greek 
method of handling professional subjects by means of dia- 
logue to Borne, and to give to his treatise an artistic semi- 
dramatic form by a machinery of conversation in which the 
persons, time, and place, were distinctly specified. But the 
later men of science, such as Stilo the philologist and Sotevola 
the jurist, laid aside this method, more poetical than practi- 
cal, both in the sciences of general culture and in the special 
professional sciences. Tho increasing value of Bcienco as 
such, and the preponderance of the practical interest in it at 
Home, are clearly reflected in this rapid rejection of the 
fetters of artistic form. .We have already spoken (P. 441) 
in detail of the sciences of general liberal culture, grammar 
or rather philology, rhetoric and philosophy, in so far as 
these now became essential elements of the usual Eoman 
training and thereby first began to be dissociated from the 

[professional sciences properly so called. In the field of Philology, 
sttors Latin philology flourished vigorously, in close asso- 
ciation with the philological treatment — long ago firmly esta- 
blished — of Greek literature. It was already mentioned 
that about the beginning of this century the Latin epic 
poets found their diaskeiiasfm and revisers of their text 
(P. 442); it was also noticed, that not only did the 
Scipionic circle generally insist on correctness above 
everything else,. but several also of the most noted poets, 
such as Accius and Lucilius, busied themselves with the 
regulation of orthography and of grammar. At the same 
period we find isolated attempts to develop archaeology 
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from the historical side ; although the dissertations of the 
unwieldy annalists of this age, such as those of Hemina " on 
the Censors" and of Tuditanus "on the Magistrates" can 
hardly have been better than their chronicles. Of more 
interest were the treatise on the magistracies by Marcus 
Junius the friend of Gaius Gracchus, as the first attempt to 
make the investigation of antiquity serviceable for political 
objects," and the metrically composed Didascaliw of the 
tragedian Accius, an essay towards a literary history of the 
Latin drama. Bat those early attempts at a ncimtilio 
treatment of the in other-tongue still bear a very unscien- 
tific stamp, and strikingly remind us of our orthographic 
literature in the Bodmer-Klopatock period ; and we may 
likewise without injustice assign but a modest place to the 

Stilo. antiquarian researches of this epoch. The Bc-man, who 
established the investigation of the Latin language and 
antiquities in the spirit of the Alexandrian masters on a 
100. scientific basis, was Lucius Julius Stilo about 650 (P. 442). 
He first went back to the oldest monuments of the lan- 
guage, and commented on the Salian litanies and the 
Twelve Tables. He devoted his special attention to the 
comedy of the sixth century, and first formed a list of the 
pieces of Plautus which in his opinion were genuine. He 
sought after the Greek fashion te determine historically 
the origin of every single phenomenon in the Eoman life 
and dealings and to ascertain in each case the "inventor," 
and at the same time brought the whole annalistic tradition 
within the range of his research. The success, which he had 
among his contemporaries, is attested by the dedication to 
him of the most important poetical, and the most important 
historical, works of his time, the Satires of Lucilius and the 
Annals of Antipater; and this first Eoman philologist 
influenced the studies of his nation also in future times 
by transmitting his spirit of investigation both into words 
and into things to his disciple Varro. 

Rhetoric. The literary activity in the field of Latin rhetoric was, as 
might be expected, of a more subordinate kind. There was 
nothing here to be done but to writo manuals and exercise- 
books after the model of the Greek compendia of Herma- 
goras and others ; and these accordingly the schoolmasters 
" The assertion, for instance, that the quarters were nominated in the legal 
period by the burgesses, not by the king, is as certainly false as it obriouslj 
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did not fail to supply partly on account of the need for them, 
partly on account of vanity and money. Such a manual 
• <■' r:c:onc Iiils been preserved to us, composed under Sulla's 
dictatorship by an unknown author, who according to the 
fashion then prevailing (P. 443) taught, eimultaneously 
literature and Latin rhetoric, and wrote on both , a treaties 
remarkable not merely for its close, clear, am) firm handling 
of the subject, but above, ail for its comparative indepen- 
dence as respects Greek models. Although in met hod en- 
tirely dependent on the Greeks, the Roman yet distinctly 
and even abruptly rejects all "the useless matter which 
the Greeks bad gathered together, solely in order that the 
science rni«;ht ap[»-;ir mure difficult, to learn." The bitterest 
censure is bestowed on the liair-sphttnig dialectics that 
" loquacious science of inability to speak " — whose finished 
master, tor sheer fear of expressing himself ambiguously, at 
last no longer ventures to pronounce his own name. The 
Greek school-terminology is throughout and intentionally 
avoided. Very earnestly the author points out the danger of 
many teachers, and inculcates the golden rule that the scholar 
ought above all to be trained by the teacher to help himself ; 
with equal earnestness he recognizes the truth that the school 
is a secondary, and life the main, matter, and gives in his 
examples chosen with thorough independence an echo of 
those forensic speeches which during the last decades had 
excited notice in the Ee-man advocate- world. It deserves 
attention, that the opposition to the extravagances of Hel- 
lenism, which had formerly sought to prevent the rise of a 
native Latin rhetoric (P. 443), continued to influence it 
after it arose, and thereby Beeured to Roman eloquence, as 
compared with the contemporary eloquence of the Greeks, 
theoretically and practically a higher dignity and a greater 
usefulness. 

Philosophy, in fine, was not yet represented in literature, Philosophy, 
since neither did an inward need develop a national Roman 
philosophy nor did outward circumstances call forth a Latin 
philosophical authorship. It cannot even be shown with 
certainty that there were Latin translations of popular sum- 
maries of philosophy belonging to this period; those who 
pursued philosophy read and disputed in Greek. 

In the professional sciences there was but little activity. Professional 
Well as the '.Romans understood how to farm and to ealcu- «™™. 
late, physical and mathematical research gained no hold 
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among them. The consequences of neglecting theory ap- 
peared practically in the low state of medical knowledge and 
jurispru. of a portion of the military sciences. Of all the professional 
dence. sciences jurisprudence alone was flourishing. We cannot 
trace its internal development with chronological accuracy. 
On the whole the pontifical law fell more and more into tne 
shade, and at the end of, this period stood nearly in the same 
position as the canon law at the present day. The finer and 
more profound conception of law, on the other hand, which 
substitutes for outward criteria the motive springs of action 
within — such as the development of the ideas of offences aris- 
ing from intention and from carelessness respectively, and of 
possession entitled to temporary protection — was not yet in 
existence at the time of the Twelve Tables, but was so in the 
age of Cicero, and probably owed its elaboration substantially 
to the present epoch. The reaction of political relations on 
the development of law has been already indicated on several 
occasions ; it was not always advantageous. By the insti- 
tution of the tribunal of the Cmtu.rn.viri to deal with inherit- 
ance (P. 872), for instance, there was introduced in the law 
of property a college of jurymen, which, like the criminal au- 
thorities, instead of simply applying the law placed itself 
above it and with its eo-called equity undermined the legal 
institutions ; one consequence of which among others was the 
irrational principle, that any one whom a relative had passed 
over in his testament was at liberty to propose that the 
testament should be annulled by the court, and the court 
decided according to its discretion. The development of 

r'stic literature admits of being more distinctly recognized, 
had hitherto been restricted to collections of formula- 
ries and explanations of terms in the laws ; at this period 
there was first formed s literature of opinions fjespottsa), 
which answers nearly to our modern collections of prece- 
dents. These opinions — which were delivered no longer 
merely by membors of the pontifical college but by every one 
who found personB to consult him, at home or in the open 
market-place, and with which were already associated 
rational and polemical illustrations and the standing con- 
troversies peculiar to jurisprudence — began to be noted 
down and to be promulgated in collections about the begin- 
ning of the seventh century. This was done first by the 
150. younger Oato (+ about 600) and by Marcus Brutus (nearly 
contemporary) ; and these collections were, as it would ap- 
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pear, arranged in the order of matters." A Btrictly sys- 
tematic treatment of the law of the land saon followed. Its 
founder was the pontifex maxima* Quintus Mucins Screvola 
(consul in 650, + 672, P. 219, 336, 432), in whose family : 
jurisprudence was, like the supreme priesthood, hereditary. 
His eighteen books on the Jus Cicile, which embraced 
the positive materials of jurisprudence— legislative enact- 
ments, judicial precedents, and auliuiri: ius — partly from the 
older collections, partly from oral tradition in as great com- 
pleteness as possible, formed the starting-point and the 
model of the complete Bystems of Roman law ; in like man- 
ner his compendious treatise of " Definitions " (Spot) be- 
came the basis of juristic summaries and particularly of 
the books of Rules. Although this development of law 
proceeded of course in the main independently of Hel- 
lenism, yet an acquaintance with thu phlo^opliieo pvai-luial 
systematizing of the Greeks beyond doubt gave a general 
impulse to the more systematic treatment of jurisprudence, 
as in fact the Greek influence is in the case of the last- 
i:ie:,Lo)ied treatise apparent ia the very title. We have 
already remarked that in several more external matters 
Roman jurisprudence was influenced by the Stoa (P. 432). 

Art exhibits still less pleasing results. In architecture, Ai 
sculpture, and painting there was, no doubt, a more and 
more general diffusion of a dilettante interest, but the 
exercise of native art retrograded rather than advsmet'd. 



jeh they begi 
o Greek pic' 



because king Attains offered as much as iiOuO «V ..(,,■ ( .CiM'i) 
for it. The buildings became more splendid ; and in parti- 
cular transmarine, especially Hymettian, marble (Cipollin) 

* Cato's book probably bore the title De Jnrts IXsd^na If WW. xiii. 20), 
imi ci BL iitL.b th L . tiilu In Jwe CiViVi i.'ic. i- o 31, Ul ; De Orat. 

ii, . r >:,, '2:'-^ ; l:i;it (In-/ »r:t fiM-sit-jilly i-..Um.:[:.,hs ul' upmiiias, is sliown liy 
Cicera (De Oral. ii. 38, 142). 
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came into use for that purpose — the Italian marble-quarries 
were not yet in operation. A magnificent colonnade still 
admired in the time of the Empire, which Quintua Mewlliia 
H.I. (consul in 611) the conqueror of Macedonia constructed in 
the Campus Martius, enclosed the first marble temple which 
the capital had seen ; it was soon followed by similar struc- 
138. tures built on the Capitol by Scipio Nasiea (consul in 616), 
V>8. and on the Circus by Gno-us Octavius (consul in 626). 

The first private house adorned with marble pillars was that of 
91. the orator Lucius Crassus ( + 663) on the Palatine (P. 410). 
Hut n- lie re they could plunder or purchase, instead of creating 
for themselves, they did so ; it was a wretched indication of 
the poverty of Koman architecture, that it already began to 
employ the columns of the old Greek temples; the Koman 
Capitol, for instance, was embellished by Sulla with those of 
the temple of Zeus at Athens. The works, that were pro- 
duced in Borne, proceeded from the hands of foreigners ; the 
few Roman artists of this period, ulio ;ov p;ir: icularly men- 
tioned, are without exception Italian or transmarine Greeks 
who had migrated thither. Such was the case with the 
architect Hermodorus from the Cyprian Salamis, who among 
other works restored the Koman docks and built for Quintus 
143. Metellns (consul in Gil) the temple of Jupiter Stator in 
the basilica constructed by him, and for Decimus Brutus 
138. (consul in 616) the temple of Mars in the Elaminian circus ; 
89. with the sculptor Pasiteles (about 665) from Magna Gnccia, 
who furnished images of the gods in ivory for Koman 
temples ; and with the painter and philosopher Metrodorus 
of Athens, who was written for lo paint tin: pictures for the 
167. triumph of Lucius Paullus (587). It is significant that the 
coins of this epoch exhibit in comparison with those of the 
previous period a greater variety of types, but a retro- 
gression rather than an improvement in the cutting of the 

Finally, music and dancing passed over in like manner 
from Hellas to Rome, solely in order to be there applied to 
the enhancement of decorative luxury. Sueh foreign arts 
were certainly not new in Rome ; the state had from olden 
time allowed Etruscan flute-players and dancers to appear 
at its festivals, and the freedmen and the lowest class of the 
Roman people had previously followed this trade. But it 
was a novelty, that Greek dances and musical performances 
should form the regular accompaniment of a fashionable 
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banquet. Another novelty was a dancing-school, such as 
Scipio jKniiiiiimn full of indignation describes in one of his 
speeches, it! which upwards of live hundred boys and girls — 
the dregs of the people and the children of magistrates and of 
dignitaries mixed up together — received instruction from a 
ballet -master in far from decorous casta net- dances, in corre- 
sponding songs, and in the use of the proscribed Greek 
stringed instruments. It was a novelty too— not ho much 
that a consular and pint!/,:.*: muximus like Publius Screvola 
(consul in 1321) should catch the balls in the circus as nimbly I3 S. 
as he solved the most complicated questions of law at home — 
as that noble young liomans should display their jock ey-arta 
before all the people at the festal games of Sulla. The 
government occasionally aiiempted lo check such practices; 
as for instance in 639, when all musical instruments, with US. 
the exception of the simph: flute indigenous in Latium, were 
prohibited by the censors. But Koine was no Sparta: the 
lax government by such prohibitions rather drew attention 
to the evils than attempted to remedy them by a sharp and 
consistent application of the laws. 

If, in conclusion, we glance back at the pieture as a whole 
which the literature and art of Italy unfold to our view from, 
the death of Ennius to the beginning of the Ciceronian age, we 
find in these respects as compared with the preceding epoch 
a most decided decline of productiveness. The higher kindH 
of literature — such as epos, tragedy, history — have died out 
or beeu arrested in their development. The subordinate 
kinds— the translation and imitation of the intrigue-piece, 
the farce, the poetical and prose brochure— alone prosper ; 
in this last Held of literature swept by the full hurricane of 
revolution we meet with the two men of greatest literary 
talent in this epoch, Gaius Gracchus and Gaius Lucilius, 
who stand out amidst a number of moro or less mediocre 
writers just as in a similar epoch of French literature 
Courier and Beranger stand out amidst 3 multitude of pre- 
tentious nullities. In the plastic and delineative arts like* 
"wise the production, always weak, is now utterly mill. On 
the other hand the recoptive en jiivn:eol of art and literature 
flourished; as the Epigoni of this period in the political 
field Lathered in and used up the inheritance that fell to 
their fathers, we find them in this field also as diligent fre- 
quenters of plays, as patrons of literature, as connoisseurs 
and still more as collectors in art. The most honourable 
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aspect of this activity was ita learned research, which put forth 
a native intellectual energy especially in jurisprudence and 
in linguistic and antique n;m invcsli.iriition. The foundation 
of these sciences which properly falls within the present 
epoch, and the first small beginnings of an imitation of tlio 
Alexandrian hot-house poetry, already herald the approaching 
epoch of Eomaa Alexandrianism. All the productions of the 
present epoch arc smoother, more froe from faults, more 
systematic than the creations of the siith century. The lite- 
rati and the friends of literature of this period not altogether 
unjuBtly looked down on their predecessors as bungling 
novices : but while they ridiculed or censured the defective 
labours of these novices, the most gifted of them probably 
confessed to themselves that the season of the nation's youth 
was past, and ever and anon perhaps cherished in the still 
depthd of the heart a secret longing to wander once more in 
the delightful paths of youthful error. 
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